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That the United States are involved in very great 
and QKMnentous domestic difficulties, must be obvious 
to alL The future portends most serious commotioDs. 
The Author was insensibly led to inquire, by what 
means, and by what agency, had this great nation been 
brought into so perilous a condition? Why was it 
that alienation had been produced between N<nrth and 
South ; until it had become so bitter that civil war is 
ready to burst forth in one of t^e Territories ? 

He could not &il to trace these immense evils to 
the fimatical spurit of Abolitionism. To write a history 
of its origin, prepress, and pernicious tendency, the 
Author felt an irresistible impulse. But he must 
confess, he entered upon the task with great dtetrust 
in his own abilities to do so great a subject anything 
like adequate justice. He dares not flatter himsdf 
that he could make the development in a style so 
captivating, it would win its way to publk) notice and 
£ivor. For years he has waited, in the hope nome 
more vigorous pen would embark in this undertaking. 
But he has waited in vain. The Author, therefore, 
throws himself upon the generosity of the public, in 
the full persuasion, that it will appreciate his eflfort, to 
restore concord and harmony in our National Councils. 

(iu) 
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His object is^ not to create fresh irritations ; bat 
^ to pour oil upon the troubled waters/* ABOunosisMf 
unfortunately, has a &scination North truly astonishing; 
to open the eyes of those under its influence is nearly 
hopeless; and yet it is in that region, if the Union is 
to be preserved, the change in public sentiment must 
be effected. 

But the Author takes a pleasure in acknoidedg- 
ing, that, in the Norths there are many true firiends 
whose every pulsation is in &yo€ of the Union — ^who 
cling to it, as the Ark of our poUtical safety; and who 
are battling with manly firmness against the insidious 
wiles and disturbing machinations of this evergrowing 
fanaticism. 

The most ardent desire of the Author has been to 
create a stronger attadiment and devotion to the Union, 
by showing that the interests* of all the States are so' 
inseparably interwoven, that a dissolution cannot Uike 
place without entailii^ mutual injury and ruin. 

Hence, how powerful the incentives^ for the patriots 
of the North and South, to rally under one ccmimon 
standard and preserve our National Government from 
the hands of those who, aiming to build up a great 
Sectional Party, will involve the nation in perpetual 
discord — if not, eventually, in civil war. 
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CHAPTER I. 



"Squire Hemrf Onj— Ks Birth, TmTelt, and S e t th m e o t in Boost 

Cottotj, Ky. 

On the memorable day of the 20th Jaonary, in the year 
of onr Lord, 1799, was ushered into existence the hero of 
our tale. So very partienlar was the family record kept, 
that not only the day and year were strictly noticed, bnt 
the Tery honr was to be preserved fi>r the pemsal and 
Ratification of all fatore ages; hence, it seems, the very 
identical hour was at five o'clock in the morning, that the 
lungs o{ our hero were first inflated by this terrene atmo* 
BTlh&re^ and his eyes opened upon time. He was a lovely 
child, as all the old women present have testified, and came 
forth emilii^ upon this land of sin and woe. The snow, 
this eventJuT morning, in soft flakes descended quietly to 
the ground, while the north wind sang mournfully around 
the bumble dwelling; these were the scenes outside o( the 
chamber in which our Henry Gray was bom, the day^ 
year and hour named. 

The habitation of the family stood on an elevated spot of 
ground, commanding an extensive view of the meanders of 
a turbulent little creek, &miliarly known as Crooked Run. 
It was the dividing line between the counties of Culpepper 
and Madison, Virginia. The people of the Old Dominion 
have a dialect peculiar to themselves. Snne were the 
common names for creeks in that State, and this happen- 
ing to be vastly crooked, was named, very approfniately, 
^^ Urooked MunJ^ In tb^ western boiiason the Blue Sidge 
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reared its loftj and craggy peaks, often covered with snow. 
Braced by the mountain breeze, onr little Harry grew up 
with a vigorous and healthy constitution. His parents were 
not only attentive to the true development of his physical 
powers, but bestowed their pious care upon his moral 
training, and the proper cultivation of his mind« At an 
early age he was sent to school ; but tuition was at a very 
low ebb at that day — hence but little knowledge could be 
acquired. 

Those, then, who undertook to " teach the young idea 
how to shoot" were miserably deficient in all the qualities 
essential in a teacher. Their qualifications never ascended 
higher than common^ Arithmetic, and as to aptitude in 
imparting knowledge, that was a gift which had never been 
bestowed upon them. There ne^ not be much suiprise, 
therefore, if our Henry verged toward manhood without 
mental improvement. Though he had been to many dif- 
ferent teacners, yet when about seventeen years of age he 
could barely read and ciph^. The fault was, all theirs : 
thev knew not how to smooth the path of knowledge to 
maKe learning attractive, by removing those obstructions 
that impede and sometimes overwhelm the infantile mind, 
in its eno^ to comprehend the intricate principles of the 
arts and sciences. He was suffered to grope his way, as 
best he could * and it is not astonishing that his progress 
was slow ana discouraging. 

However, the scene now undergoes a change ; better 
teachers came into the vicinity, and his pathway became 
illuminated. He imbibed a taste for learning — he devoted 
his whole mind to his studies. He resolved to be a thor- 
ough scholar in all the branches of a good English educa- 
tion, and in this he eminently succeeded, r^'one could 
speak or write his native tongue more correctly than he. 

Having arrived at man's estate, he selects for his help- 
mate one of the fair daughters of the land. In the choice 
of a wife he was greatly blessed. Now the thoughts of 
our Henry Gray were turned to the West. The fertility 
of the Ohio valley was diffused throughout all that region 
of country. He decided, therefore, with his numerous 
slaves to emigrate to the West. 

Not so with his bfoiher John, two yearn <dder in age, 
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He, with his family and slares, went to the Socith, and 
aetUed upon the fertile billB back of Rodney^ MiasiBsippi. 

In the fall of 1824, oar Henry Oray, with his family, 
descended the Ohio from Wheeling, and landed on the 
Kentucky side, just above the monm of Big Bone Creek. 
There a most spacious bottom, of unsurpassed fertility, 
spread out to the distant hills. Here he bad purchased 
a large body of land, and intended to spend the balance 
of his days. The forest fell before the vigoroiis strokes 
of his numerous slaves, whose axes kept up an uneeasing 
noise. Ere many years a beautiful and extensive farm 
was opened, and a splendid and' commodious brick dwell- 
ing, situated a short distance from the banks of the Ohio 
river, rose gracefhlly to view. On Ae lower edge of his 
farm a little winding stream nushed its silent waters to 
the placid Ohio, "niis was Big Bone--0O named from 
the noammoth bones found at a salt spring near its head. 

Blessed in all the relations of life, nere, for many years 
our Henry Gray resided in rural elegance. He had seve- 
ral beautiful daughters, who made his house very attrac- 
tive. His unbounded hospitality was a theme of admira- 
tion throughout the surrounding country, but it was just 
such hospitalitv as is ccmimon to all the sons of the Old 
Dominion. He became popular with the people, and 
was appointed a justice of the peace, an ofiSce which he 
held K)r many years, until he was universally known as 
'Squire Gray. The surname was usually dropped in 
fiimiliar conversation, and the 'Squire only used. 

His library was extensive, and composed of veiy valu- 
able and well selected books not often met with at a far- 
mer's residence. The constitution and laws of his country 
he had made his particular study, and thoroughly under- 
stood. As a politician, few excelled him. He was a 
complete master of all political questions which had agi- 
tated the country the last twenty-five years. Abolitionism 
he had watched from its earliest germ up to its present 
amazing and dangerous growth. \Vhenever that subject 
was named, his eyes beamed with fire, and the vast fund 
of information he possessed in relation to it, was poured 
forth with warmth and great energy. 

He was a true lover of the Imion ; its porpetaiiy he 
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looked upon as an object esflential to the peace, proepmfy, 
and gloiy of the States. The bare idea of its aissolation 
filled his patriotic bosom with unutterable horror. He 
was ind^ecL in the language of the great and lamented 
Webster, ^^for the Union, one and inseparable, now and 
forever." 

In the year 1840, his brother, John Gray and family, 
from the South, spent the summer with the 'Squire, at 
his residence in Boone, lliey had with them a little son. 
named David, then several years cdd, v^ sprightly ana 
interesting. 

Never were two brothers moie ^ideared to each other. 
Their hearts were truly knit togeth^. As uMsters, they 
were kind and humane. They governed their &milies 
like the patriarchs of old. Between Henry and his slaves 
there were ^reat confidence and affection prevailing : no 
discord in his family. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Darid Gray— Visits his TTnde Henij in Boone-— Interriew ud 

' OouTorsalion. 

DAvm G9AT was im amiable youth — ^true benevolence 
beamed in his countenance. Upon the borders of the Mis- 
sissippi river, thefatherof waters, near Bodney, he was bom, 
and there bad grown up to manhood. He was thoroughly 
educated — his mind was trained to a dose and full investi- 
gation of subjects. He was master of the arts and 
sciences, and many of the ancient and modem languages. 
In the spring of 1855, at the age of twenty, he retums 
home to enjoy the pleasures of raral scenery. 

He had long been immured in the walls of a college, 
devoting all the energies of his mind to comprehend the 
various studies in which he had been engage^, and now 
he comes forth, with all the ardor of youth, to intermingle 
with relatives aud society; to home, sweet home, ne 
returns, after long absence. There he meets his dear 
parsnts^ who reoeivd him with great afiectlQii. The old 



&inily sarvftatB erowd around him, sbftbe ttie hand <^ 
Massa David, while tears of joy flow down their cheeks. 
After enjoying, for a season, the pleasnrea of home. Da* 
vid felt an irresistible impulse to pay a visit to his aged 
uncle in Boone. 

^^Aht" s^s he to himself, ^'I have now arrived at 
manhood. I have closed my collegiate course. I have 
not sought ^shallow draughts,' which merely ^intoxicate 
the brain,' but I have aimed ^ to drink deep cdf the Pierian 
Spring.' I have lone been poring over musty lore. It 
is true I have retired irom college with all the h<Miors of a 
regular graduatioli. As a schoSur I stand on the highest 
list ; and yet I cannot say I am acquainted with the excit- 
ing scenes of real life. 1 understand the events that have 
transpired previous to my day better than I do the mightv 
tliroes oi the world in this age. I have traced manunOi 
so far as history enabled me, from old Adam down to the 
pres^it century. The multiplication of mankind, the rise 
and fall of empires, the Uooay revolutions of nations, and 
the dread carnage of war, are all imprinted upon the tab- 
lets of my memory in lasting characters. The nature of 
man, as there developed, I fSly comprehend. But as old 
time drives his car forward, new inventions are mad&— 
the social and moral relations of our race are approximat- 
ing to perfection. What is the extent of that approxima* 
ti^, I am not fully advised. 

^^Upon the theater of life, I am now entering i^ a most 
auspicious period I am persuaded. I am a citLeen, not 
mmly of Mississippi, but of the United State»-*of thil 
great Federal Union— of this galaxy of States, whose stars 
and stripes float proudly over every sea. I have heexk 
reared in the sunny South, amid slavery, but that midces 
no difference ; I am hailed as a brother, as a citizen c^ this 

S'eat community, wherever I may travel, wheth^ in the 
orth, East or West. A delightful thoi^ht ! Here ure 
thirty -one States, some of th^n empires wit»in themselves, 
oontainiuff over twenty-three millions of people, all com- 
bined under a Federal Head. For all naticmal purposes 
&ey are one people, guided by one will. Ah I here lies 
the secret of our greatness. 
'^ The vast resources, the pl^sioal power of this wkte 
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nation ean be ocmcentrated in snstaining the ririits and 
honor of the United States. Not like the petty States of 
Greece, wasting oar means and strength in intestine broils 
Mid collisions, thns destroying and eating np each other's 
vitals. No, no, we are reposing quietly like lambs here 
at home ; but let some great emergency call these sleeping 
energies forth; let some foreign' — ay, any nation upon 
earth, trample upcm our rights or insult our flag, then we 
are terrible— I might say, invincible in battle array. But 
I must travel. 

^^ I have not yet, but once, been out of the bounds of my 
native State. 1 am a Southerner in reality. I have seen 
nothing hat cotton-fields, worked by slaves, all my life. 
Well, these creatures, notwithstanding, appear happy. X 
am dispoeed to think no other laborers are better fed, 
have more comfortable houses, or work less. This is only 
my naked impression. . They surely are contented — ^they 
have no cares or anxieties for to-morrow. Oh I how much 
have I been amused with their dancing — ^their very souls 
seemed absorbed in the amusement. Well, well, these 
things I have seen — ^let them pass. 

" Now, the inquiry with me is. Where shall I spend the 
summ^? I must think. I have an uncle — a hospitable 
old gentleman — ^re^ing on the bank pf the Ohio river, in 
Kentucky. Yes, many years ago, while I was a mere 
boy, I was there. I shall always remember him and his 
£Biraily, for I spent my time there so pleasantly. He had 
some pretty little daughters, with nne rosy cheeks, and 
black eyes. Sweet cousins they were. Methinks I would 
not know them now. Th^ have grown up, married, and 
moved away. 

^^Oh! what a mighty change time makes 1 Then, 
i^in, he had some good, old, faithful servants. How 
kindly they treated me. If I should arrive there, I shall 
see them all again. My uncle was a kind and humane 
man. His slaves all loved him, and rendered a cheerful 
obedience to his commands. A family so happy I wish 
once more to visit. My parents will consent, and I am 
decided to go. Yes, yes I I must once more sit on the 
banks of the placid Ohio, and on the flowery banks of 
that tittte meandering stream Big Bone. How deli^tful 
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tiie scenery. The hills rise back with a r^idar fttoent — 
coYered witli the richest verdure. Upon their sides feed 
the bleating sheep and lowing herds of cattle. 

^^ I will prepare and be off in a few dajs. Gome, John, 
tell the washerwoman to have all my clothes in readiness, 
as I am resolved to take a lone jommej." 

^'Ohl Massa David, only bm home dese few wedcs, 
now ^in' ag-in. What on »arth can make you do dia 
way." 

^^Ahl John, I have jnst been tiiinking of a dear <M nnelA 
I have living up in Kentucky. I purpose lo go and see 
him. He is growing in years, and may, ere*long, be 
gathered to his fathers. I want to enjoy ms society ODoe 
more this side the grave." 

^^ Oh 1 deary me. I knows Massa Henry wdl. Him 
and me be about de same a^. We used to hunt de 
coons and 'possums together m Old Yirginny. He is 
mi'ty kind hearted to de nigger. 'Member me to all de 
black folks, Tom, Dick, Joe— all dem niggers dare — tell 
'em old John is still kicking dis side of de grave." 

" I will not forget. John, to do so." 

Soon David haued a steamer at Eodney, destined for 
the Ohio river, and, without imy occurrence worth noting, 
lands at his uncle's in Boone, where tiie following con- 
versation ensued: 

" Do you remember me, uncle 1" 

^'I am not sure I doi I can see a slight resemblance 
in your features to a brother I have in the south ; but if 
you are his son you have groMrn out of my knowled^ 
^Several years ago, he and family spent the summer with 
"me. He had an interesting litde son, David, with him, 
whom I tenderiy loved. CSm you be tiie same f '* 

" I am, uncle, that identical boy." 

" God bless you, David ; I am nappy, very happy, once 
more to have you under our roof, t have often thought, 
if I could again have your society for a season, I would 
be willing to depart in peace.'* 

" Why so, uncle ?" 

"The answer to that question involves a long story — 
too long to enter upon it this evening. I have no doubt 
you are greatly fatigued after your tedious Toyage, and 
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will need mnch repose. I will not trouble you now with 
the important matters weighing heavily upon my mind. 
As you doubtless will spena wim me the whole summer, 
we shall have ample time to go through the discussion 
which this dangerous crisis in national affairs demands." 
"Verv well, uncle, I shall be ready at this or any other 
time to haar whatever you are disposed to communicate. 
I do not know at present to what particular subject 
you allude, but my object in coming up was to seek in- 
formation. I am happy in having it in my power to 
spend this summer with you. From your age and intelli- 

fenoe I hope I may be instructed in many things of which 
am now partially ignorant. How are the good old servants 
that you owned some years ago ? I want at once to go 
to the cabins to see them all. I know they will be very 
glad to see me." 

"Alas! David, it pains me to say, joa will find none 
there— the cabins are all vacated, silent as the tombs. 
Yon have come to a deserted plantation." 

*' What, uncle, can be the cause of this great change 
in your domestic affairs ? What evil demon has been at 
work to destroy that peace and harmony in your family I 
witnessed years ago ? Then there was confidence between 
master and slave-, reciprocal feelings of friendship. I can 
not see how that faithful old servant Tom, reared by you 
from a boy— descended to you by inheritance — could be 
enticed away." 

** You have, David, made an allusion to those very 
matters which have borne so heavily upon me. I have 
been constrained to do, what I never supposed I would 
do diwing my life — ^to part with my slaves. They are 
gone, not to Canada, but to the south, and I have their 
value in money. The recuons tor such an act I will here- 
i^r detail." 
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CHAPTER III. 

'Sqniro Gray retumes the subject — The injury to Slare and Master, 
mm Abolition interference, clearly pointed oat. 

Eablt the enening morning, Dayid arose, mfd met his 
uncle in the parlor. 

** Well, David,*' sajrs he, "I hope that sleep, * tired 
nature's sweet restorer,' has prepared yon for the ditties 
of the day. The sun has jnst si»read abroad his rays — 
the little birds, with their sweetest songs have welcoined 
the returning day ; but wh^i I look abroad upon my ex- 
tended fields, covered with numerous cattle and sheep, I 
feel sensibly the inconvenience to which I am subjected 
by the removal of my slaves." 

*' 1 have na doubt of that, unde," replied David. "You 
have, from your infancy, been accustomed to them, and 
von have now to depeiid upon hired labor. I cannot say 
now it may succeed here ; but in ibe cotton region I know 
it would be a perfect failure. It is possible you may con- 
trive to graze most of your land, and cultivate annually 
only a small p<»rtion in grain, without the hiring of many 
hands ; and in this way you may derive firom your estate 
a moderate income." 

'^ Be that as it may, David, I will never repent of what 
I have done. I did not act in haste, or from a sudden 
impulse of passion ; but upon full and mature considera- 
tion. The act afforaed me no pleasure in the world; but, 
on the contrary, it was one of the most painful nature 1 
ever performed ." 

^^ Oh ! cruel destiny, unde ; what could have induced 
you to perform such an act of apparent crudty ) Surely 
there must have been powerful causes to have constrained 
you to the performance of such a deed." 

"Truly, truly, David; but now I will' detail to you 
why I have thus acted — not only myself, but many of 
my neighbors. We reside here near the Ohio river, on 
the borders of the state, and have suffered much from 
Abolitionism. Of its origin, progress, and pernicious 
tendency, perhaps you may, in some d^ree, be ignorant. 
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This is that foul demon that has come in among ns, to 

Srodnce those results which all humane persons so much 
eplore. As you are from the &r south, you are not sen- 
sible of its encroachments. I rejoice, therefore, that I 
have it in my power to furnish you with a history of Abo- 
UTioNisM, which you will find contains more truth than 
Jletion. When you return home, you will remember the 
solemn declarations of your aged uncle, whose head it 
Mossoming for the grave. I have passed the meridian of 
time, and I am now descending to the vale of death. 
What I shall ti^e die liberty to utter in your hearing the 
present summer, I hope will make a lasting impressiim 
upon your mind. You lure young— just ent^ng upon the 
theater of life ; hence, when this poor frame oi mine may 
rest quietly beneath the sods of the valley, upon you and 
the rising ^neration will this rich inheritance of freedom 
be devolved. By the blood of martyred patriots it was 
achieved, and it can only be preserved by eternal vigi- 
lance. That all tiie privileges we enjoy depend upon &e 
S reservation of the tlnion, I am firmlv persuaded. Its 
issolntion would involve a train of evils too horrible to 
contemplate — civil war would soon rage between N<»i;h 
and South, which would only end by entailing upcm the 
country one loag night of gloomy despotism. 

^^ The commencement of the contest would be to liberate 
tixree millions of African slaves, but its end the enslave- 
ment of all, without regard to color. Then, indeed, the 
iron rule of some military chieftain would hush to ever- 
lasting silence the wild fanaticism that goaded the SouUi 
to madness. Its fearful visa^ never more would be reared 
to proclaim the inalienable rights of man, or to cheer on 
his way * the panting fugitive.' When intolerable slavery 
shall press to tiie earth the teeming millions that may in- 
habit tills vast western continent, mere will be no room 
for the exercise of philanthropy. Fens and tongues would 
no long^ be employed in the syren song of emancipating 
the world. Blot out this luminous spot on earth — the 
only spot upon which liberty has found an abiding place — 
then the sable cloud of despotism would enshrine the &ce 
of this globe. But I must answer the Question which 
you have i»ro}H>unded. Old people must oe indulged in 



a greats latitude <^ digressioD ihaa would be allowable 
in a methodical treatise, or <me governed by the strict 
mles of logic. Yon will nardon me, therefore, for thoee 
occasional flights into whicn I may sometimes be belrayed. 
I shall not &il, in the endj to give yon the desired in- 
formation. 

^^ Now, as to the oauses of that act to which allndon 
has been caade. I had to perform it with the iron nenre 
of Qato. I am aware that m one regi<m of our oonntry I 
shall, by many, be deemed a monster of crndtv. Bnt I 
ftitter myvelf, when the whole story is heard, I shall stand 
acquitted ot any impropri^y m the minds of all good 
pdople, whttreyer they may reside, either north or sootii. 
To the impartial arbitrament of the whole w<Hrld I am 
willing for that act to be submitted, only daimii^ the 
privil^e of being heard in my own defense b^re the 
nnal yeidict shall be rendered. 

^With slavery I have been convenant all my life — 
nursed by riaves and reared in their midst I have had 
tiie management and control of them ev^ since I was 
eighteen years of age. I knew them well before Abdiition 
was introduced ; I know them now since its baneful in- 
fluence has been felt. Look al the African slave in his 
native umplidty, before this wily serpent had crept in to 
mar his peace md happiness ; aiKl what do we benold t 

'^ A dependent and raithfnl creature, lo<^i^i^ ^ to his 
mast^ as his best friend and protector, jjie relaticm 
between th^n being one of mutuiu kindness and afiection. 
I have known many of the native Africans who were 
torn from their homes and sold into bondage in this 
western world. Th&v all concurred in opinion that they 
were kidn^>ped ana sold by their own people. The 
wron^ of m whites — if wrong it must be called— con- 
sistedcmly in hufuing. 

^^ When I thiuK how it used to be with my slaves, and 
what a great change was finally produced in them, I can- 
not fcMrbear venting many heavy curses upon Abolition- 
ism — the cause oS, this dire change in my affairs. A few 
slaves I purdiased, but the most of those I owned de- 
seended to me by inheritance. They came down from 
remote ancestcMrs, till they fell into my hands. I con- 
2 
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sidered them an entail upon the present g^iemtion. 
Whateyer might have been the iniquity of the slave- 
trade, we were innocent of it It was by no means an 
original question when I came upon the stage of life : the 
evil — if evil it was — ^had all oeen perpetrated. These 
Africans were here, in our possession, and what to do 
with them, was the only question left for us to solve. 

'^ So far as depended upon myself, I considered it my 
duty to treat ttiose slaves I owned with lUl the humanity 
consistent with good govemm^iit. No family establish- 
ment can be happy or nrosp^rous without submission to 
the head. There must be some one to direct and control, 
as well as to labor. Thus the farming operations are 
carried on, whe&er by slave or free-labor. If I hire a 
man to work at wages, he must use proper dili^noe to 
do the work I assign him ; otherwise t dismiss him from 
my employ. Obedience in both cases is required, though 
the mode of punishment for disobedience may be difier- 
ent. The same work has to be done either by white or 
Uack. Without ^the sweat of the brow' the seed will 
not be sown, nor will the com be made or saved. 

'' The whme human family sae mainly dependent <m 
the products oif the s(h1 for subsistence. With the most 
diligent industry &q annual products will be annuiUly 
ccmsumed. Those who are trying to destroy the agricul- 
ture of the slave states, by enticing away laborers, are 
doing an injury that may be seriously felt. I have nev^ 
thought it wr<Hig to labor or require it of others. My 
destiny happen^ to be thrown among slaves, and to that 
kind of labor I have been accustom^ from mv infaiK^. 
To them I have always aimed to be kind and humane. 
Whenever I had to punish, which I had sometimes to do, 
it was always tempered with mercy. I never chastised 
to gratify a revengeful feeling; but did it purely for the 
benefit o^ the offender and to maintain good <Hrder in my 
family. 

^' Of my slaves I was always cautious not to require 
anything uureasonsible or unjust. I worked them no 
harder — I might, in fact say not so hard as every labor- 
ing man has to woric. I provided them good, comfopta- 
ble houses in which to reside, and supf^ed them with 
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good, wholeeome food in snffident qiumtities. Thdr 
clothing was warm in winter, made oif wool, manufac- 
tured in the &mily : summer wear was either cotton or 
linen. 

^^ To their health I paid strict attention. In sickness^ 
medical service was immediately employed. They never 
suffered for the want of nursing. Thus I have endeav- 
ored to discharge every duty iucuihbent upon me. I was 
always anxious to promote the health rad happiness ot 
my slaves. I gave them many advantages — they had a 
truok'patoh. From the sale of articles wnich they would 
thus raise, and from other sources, they were ienaUod to 
dress very finely on the Sabbath: at which time they 
usually appeared in their silks and broadcloths. 

^^ Until recently, contentment seemed to jn^vail among 
them. Heretofore between them and myself confidence 
and good feelings existed. I held th^n to be my true and 
faithful domestics who would not. on any occasion, hurt a 
hair of my head; and hence I felt myself as safe in their 
company as anywhere else in the world. I maintained 
my patriarchal authority-— for such I felt it to be and 
nothing more — ^with a steady and oven balance. 

^'The responsibility of taking care (^ a portion 
of the African race — of administering to their wants 
in sickness and in hedfh, I felt was placed upon 
me; whether rightfully or wrongfully, it were vain to 
inquire. I foui3 them here as slaves^ and if one didn't 
own them another would. I had done nothing to reduce 
them to this condition ; into their native country I had 
not gone, to tear them away from relatives and fn^ids, 
and transplant them in American soil. All this inhu- 
manity was performed before my day. The iniquity of 
file slave traae shall be fastened upon the right shoulders 
ere I am done. Let the guiUy party answer to God and 
the worid for this eiKmnous outrage, and not those into 
whose possession the present generation of slaves has 
fallen. 

^^ The slaveholders of this day can hold up their hands 
in the sight of high Heaven and solemnly declare that 
tb^ have done nothing in producing this c(Hulition in the 
Afncaa race — that slavery is an entailment from former 
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times which they cannot ftvoid. By the mysterionB work- 
ings of Proyidence this relation of mast^ and slave iias 
been permitted on this western continent. Africa has 
been aespoiled of her children ; they have been cast into 
bondage amongtis, and for wnat wise pnrpose the fntore 
alone can disclose. That GKxl wills the hapjpinesa of all 
his chiMren, irrespective of colors, I firmly believe ; and 
that good in tiie end is to be educed firom slavery I fed 
eqnaUy confidt&t — ^not only to the one race, but to both. 

^^ I have already extended my observations too length- 
ily upon the present occasion. I fear, David, your 
patience is entirely exhaui^ed." 

^^ Dear uncle,'' repli^ David, ^^ I take a deep inta!eet 
in the subject you have be^i discussing ; it is <me of mo* 
mentous interest, involving in its issue the permanency 
of this mighty Union : for I am persuaded that, c^ all 
subjects, Aboutiohism is best calculated to {uroduce alien* 
ation between the North and South, and finally disunion* 
I am, therefore, willing to listen patiently to whatever 
vou may think proper to advance on this deeply interest- 
ing (]^uestion. My studies and occupation have forbidden 
me from ^ving so much attention as you have to Aboli- 
tion. Beside, my youth will det^ me^ from often inter- 
rupting your narrative. 

^^ I am aware Uiat if the thread of old people's ideas 
be broken, it cannot be easily re-united. Much valuable 
information mi^t thus be lost. I shall claim chiefly the 
privilege of a Itsierur. I set out on my joumy to acquire 
knowl^ge, and I am happy that I am now sitting under 
your hospitable roof. I have no doubt a whole smnmer's 
entertainment I majr expect frcnn your lips (m this excite 
ing auestion of Abolitionism. From your extensive 
knowledge of that subject, in all its various ramificati<His, 
6tom your having watche4 it firom its earliest germ to its 
present overshadowing growth, you can portray its history 
m true and vivid colors/' 

'^ You place, David, an over-estimate upon my humble 
abilities to do this subject anything like justice. I enter 
upon it with great distrust. I am actuated by a warm 
zeal for a common country. I cannot k>ng^ stwd silent, 
and see this dangerous oonspiracy agidnst our liberty — 
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f(»r fts Btieh I consider it — daily increasing ; snstained too 
by foreign inflnence and gold, without an effi>rt, however 
feeble, to unmask its deformities. Should the task prore 
unsuccessful, I shall still have the consolation to tiimk I 
had the manliness to warn the public of the dangerous 
msis approaching in our national aflkirs.^ 



mm*^ 



CHAPTER ir. 

A eeatimiatbn ti the mum ralijwt 

''At the lart interview^ David," said the 'Squire, '^I 
was delineatiBg the happy condition oi the slave prior to 
the in^oduelicHi of Abwtionirai into his bosom. We 
then beheld him contented and happy, rendering a cheer* 
ful obedience to the lawful commands of his master. I 
will now show yon how this happy rdaticm has been 
dei^royed, and how I have been relu<^aatly eonitrained 
to deprive mysdf of the sarviees of slaves, to which I 
had been used from my childhood. They may, ami 
likdy will fall into the hands of worse and more severe 
masters * but tlie fault is not mine, as I will undertake to 
riiow. It is diar^Ue to the di^^Ung iniu^ice from 
abroad. 

'' I shall have to refer to matters anterior to tiiis period: 
Several years ago, I had a relative who purposed emi* 
grating to nii^is. He owned two likely b<^s, named 
Jack and Joe, whom I was indnced to buy — ^not because 
I needed them, \mt out oS pure compassion to keep them 
ont of the dutebes of a negro trader who was striving to 
buy th^oi, I paid for them sixteen hmndred dolliyrs, to 
retain them in this section, whaiie I supposed slavery to 
ttdst in its mildest form. They servea me a few years, 
and then made their escape to Canada. 

'' I reeved I would never buy another, and those re- 
maining should never VrMd Jfoot on BritUh soil while 
Hboy WW* mutt I kept § vi(j;iiwt eye on the balance, 
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intending, whenever I saw indications of elopemoiL I 
would t&e my own mode of doing without them. I aid 
not hesitate to converse with them freely. I toM them 
they had a good home, and as long as they demeaned 
themselves properiy, mi^bt remain. 

" * Now,' said I, * as long as you may continue fSedth- 
fill and true to me, I will be equally so to you. This 
is vour home while 1 live, if you so desire it; but if you 
will have it otherwise, Uame me not for it^ My word to 
you I hold sacred and inviolate; I have never deceived, 
nor do I intend.' 

^'^ That's true. Master,' said Tom ; ^ when you tells us 
anything, we knows you won't wary from it. Gtod knows 
Jack and Joe went off without dese niggers knowing i^ 
all 'bout it. Howsomever, If we had found it out, aera 
boys neber had went. Dat's God Almighty's truth.' 

"* Now, Tom, you have been in my fiunily all vour 
lifetime. I have known you from a child, and you have 
known me from my youth to the present time. Can you 
not confide in what I say i I can assure you no negro 
can be benefited by being sent to Canada; and why? 
because he arrives there poor and destitute — be has 
nothing, the climate is extremely cold, the winters long, 
and wag^ low. How can he expect to live without 
labor ? He may find friende to help him on his way to 
Canada; but when he gets there, he will have none. 
Upon himself alone he must depend — farming is the 
only business he understands or can follow, ana it will 
be very difficult for him to find employment and live, 
at that.' 

" * Dat 's God's blessed truth,' said Tom. * We 's bettor 
off in Ejmtuck among dese white folks as what knows 
us. Dey knows us, and we knows dem ; but if de poor 
nigger gits in among dem strange white peoples, as doemt 
know 'em, den he 's got to suffer. Bem Yankees lubs 
demselves very good, but dem doesn't care for de poor, 
starving, freezing nigger. Dat's sure. We libs w^i 
here — plenty good wittels to eat, and ebryting to n^ke us 
happy. Den we neber gwine to leave you, sure. Dat 's 
sarten.' 

^' ^ ^ell, Ti^, I hope this happy confidenoe^ now exUt* 
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ing between us, may Icmg continiie. Your fidelity will 
impose upon me obligations I will never disregard. I am 

Jronr friendj as long as you continue mine; and your 
abor I shall prefer to all others.' 

^^ Since that conversation many years have elapsed. 
Within a year back I began to notice a great and material 
change in the demeanor of my slaves. They became 
gloomy and ill-natured, difficult to govern, and were dis- 
posed to be very insolent. I had long anticipated this 
result. I knew it was approaching, for I had closely 
watched Abolitionism in all the various hues it had 
assumed. I eould discern it was secretly and steadily 
invading Ae rights of the South. Situated here, on the 
bcMrders of the State, not far from Cincinnati, we would 
Becessarily first feel the direful effects of this fanatical 
spirit. 

^^ It had intruded itself in the halls of Congress, and 
produced that deep excitem^it lud convulsion that ter- 
minated in the ad^tion of a smes of measures usually 
termed the ' Compromise.' This adjustm^st was hailea 
by many as a nanacea for all our political troubles. Th« 
fosMre slave law was as stringent as the South could 
demand ; but in its faithful execution I never had the 
emallesi confidence whatever. Having traveled much in 
the North, and intermingled finely with the peofde, I 
knew their fedings and prqudices thoroughly on the 
question of slavery. I was satisfied, years a^, that 
human ingenuity could not devise a law that woukl insure 
tiie apprehension and return of fugitive slaves. Although 
the Cionstitntion of the United States dedares in impera- 
tive language, that they ^ shall be delivered up' upon the 
daim of the party to wli<»n such service cht labor is due: 
and fortfa^, that no law or r^ulation oi a State shall 
prevent it; yet, in utter defiance of tbi^ plain and positive 
provision of the Federal Compact, slaves are continually 
escaping witiiout the possibili^, on the part <^ the owner, 
either to find or redaim. How sbamerally is that sacred 
instrument— the ligament holding this mighty Union 
tc^ther, composed of thirty-one indq>endent States — 
evaded and despised. Here is practical Nullification, on 
the part of the Norlii, oi daily and hourly oociurrence, 



sinking into insigniflcaskee all Sooth ObxcHoml ever tl»r»t« 
ened to do. 

^^Tbd North is thus uniformly trampling nnder her 
feet these solemn gnaranteea of the Federal 0<»Mtitittion, 
without being sensible <^ the great imnstiee she ia doing 
the South. This own^, and that, is despoiled of his pro^ 
perty by fiinatical agency — the fngitiye slkves are nm into 
Oanada, and there are men glorifying tiiemsdres npoa 
the sneooss dray haye in tMs illegal Imsinees. Now, re- 
m^nber how we hare been treated in Boone* The fiddity 
of the slaye has been destroyed — distrast has taken tkm 
place of confidence. The evU is 8preading-'M>n the right, 
a slare escapes into Oh^y — on the left, a doxen, for some 
sligfat offense or suspicion, are sold to go to the cotton^ 
fieMs of the South; thus die whole wnre popolaltoo 
among us is kept in a state of perpetual anxiety and 
dread. They are well i^^^nrised how sensitiTe tiie owners 
are, and hence the escape <^ a few is sure to redound to 
the dwnage of those remaining. Upon them th^ injvry 
falls. In this way matt^n hare been progressing for a 
few years. Now what is tiie result? I will cndidly 
state to you what has takra pbae within my own 
knowledge. 

^^Over twelye montiis since, a neighbor came to woo 
and staled his riaye Ghailes aa4 two miers had esoaped 
the night preyious. He deored me to go with him io 
patsuit. I trid him I was at his seryiee-^that he sbooU 
not go akme — that I would stand by his side ^throi^ 
eyil as well as good report.^ I Mt anxious to test the 
yaloe and ^Sciency of the Fngitiye Slaye Law, and I pve- 
ferred haying it isiied in his case rattier than one of my 
own. So we departed to C&ncinaati-^the p(»nt to whicm 
all our fitfitiye slayes are apt Io go. On oar route wis 
ascertainea where they had crossea the riytr, and thai 
they had got to the city. 

^ ^ Soon we had one who was skiUfid in om i c Mn ff nea r&§$ 
busily at work. His stool-pigeoM^ as he termed uiem, 
were all aetiydy en|;aged in the hi»t. He assused oe if 
they were in the city, they could not elude his and Ws 
spies' yigilanoe — ttiat tiiey should, ere^long, be forth* 
coming. He was freqaratly in ooootamnicalioa with 
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ftt one time he was on the trail — he conid almost U3l ns 
the identical house in which they lay concealed. Bat at 
other times he was apparently disheartened — the Aboli- 
tionists being so conning and pntfonndly secret in tiieir 
(operations. For sereral days we were thns tantalized 
with intdligence, sometimes foyorable, and, at others, 
the rer^rse. Bat in ihe eod he finally and honestly con* 
fesaed they had made a complete escape. 

^^ As yon may readily suppose, I retomed home, well 
satisfied that tbl»*e was no security €n%i/ longer tor that 
8i)6eie» of iMToperty in our county. I caiuiidly told my 
mends that we should soaa be depriyed of slaye-labor— 
that the Aboliticmists had so ammged matters that, if 
they oouM once g^ a slaye in their possession in Ohio, 
the owner would neyer see or hear of him more. Those 
who professed to hunt fugitiye slayes in a free State, had 
giyen up the job in desjukir, or ai least, were entirely pow* 
erless to do us Miy sendee — that it was a ddusion — the 
y^iest dduffikm in the world, to expect to re-capture 
tbem, or to hold them much loneer here on the borders 
in bonda^. I was conyinoed we had to be defMriyed of 
them — ^willing or unwilling— oonyenient or inconyenient. 

^^ But I was slow to act — ^I £dt inclined to retain my 
dayes so long as any hope remwied. The quaNion, 
howeyer, seemed to me to to narrowed down to cme soli- 
tary point, and that was, in what manner was this sepa- 
ration to take place t Must I lie dormant and wait for 
the Abolitiimists to entice them away, and run them into 
Canada, beyond the power and jurisdiction <^ the United 
Statos-lof had I n^ better i^dopt my own time and 
method of doing itt 

^^ The latter altematiye I decidedly preferred. Afta- 
tiie occurrence to which I haye alluded, I sufiered a year 
or more to expire — watching, with intense anxiety, the 

{>rogress of eyents. I was resolyed not to act with the 
east precipitation. For those poor creatures, whom Pro- 
yidence had made dependent upon me, I must confess, I 
Mt a Btt(mg attadiment I thou^t to mysdfl here, alas ! 
are boys aim girls I haye reared Irom tiieir inumcy — bom 
on my {»remises — here, also, are old men and women, 
lutherto iaithiiil and ttoe twfftnts. who have descoiKled 
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to myself and wife from our ancestors — ^mnst I, in the 
decline of life, be deprived of their services? If so^ I 
must do it in my own way — ^not wait for the vile artifices 
of the Abolitionists to produce the same result. 

^^ Many events abroad and at home, opened the way 
for the act, the cavsea of which I am detailing. The riot 
in Boston — the open resistance to the United States 
authorities in that city, in their efforts to execute the Fur- 
tive Slave Law — showed the South to have no security 
for their slave-prqperty. But HbA tragical affiar in Penn* 
sylvania transcended in atrocity everything of Uie kind 
upon record — I mean the murder of Gorsudi, near Ohris- 
tiana. I shall be bound to relate the mournful incidents 
connected with titiis revolting tragedy, fixHn mmnory. 
According to my best recollection the history of the case 
is this : (Sorsuch was a citizen of Maryland, and lost sev- 
eral slaves who eloped to Pennsylvania. I have seen it 
stated, though I cannot vouch for its verity, that th^ 
wrote home to their mast^ where they were, and re- 
quested him to come fcnr them. Be this as it may, he and 
son started f<Mr the purpose c^ re-capture. Arriving in 
Philadelphia, be adepts Xe&HL measures for the recovery of 
his slaves. Accompaniea by the [Jnited States marshal 
and a police office, they departed for Ohristiana, wh^re, 
he was informed, his furtive slaves resided. In the even- 
ing the party stopped for the night wi&in a few miles of 
that place. Eariy next morning titiey went on, and within 
a short distance of the town, they were waylaid, and old 
Mr. Gk)r8uch was shot down and his s<»i wounaed, by a 
mob in ambush. The officers fled and made their escape 
without injury. The mob then rushed up, and beat, with 
dubs, the head of old Gorsuch, to satiate their dire 
revenae, 

^^ Now let me ask, what this good old man — for be was 
represented as very jmous, and extremely kind to his 
slaves — ^had done to mmt such a horrible &te. He had 
punctually obeyed all the requirements of the laws. 
Amply clothed with Federal authority, and in company 
of a marshal, he and his partv were proceeding peaceably 
to claim the delivery up of those who owed him service 
or lab(»*. This wai^ ms right, l^ally secured, aad for 
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daring to exercise it how awfhl tlie oomeqnenee I Shot 
down like a highway robber or pirate withoat a moment^s 
warning ! Thus fell one, whose ^head was silvered o'er 
with age,' by a mob of Abolitionists and free negroes — 
not for any crime he had ever eommitted or contonplated, 
but in the pnrsoit of lawful bnsmess." 

"Permit me, nncle, to interrapt yon for a moment. 
Have not all these cniel wretdbes been punished in the 
most exemplary manner, either by the United States laws, 
or those of Pennsylvania, for so bloody and daring an out- 
rage ? Surely the perpetrat(»rs of this foul de^ have not 
escaped with impunity I " 

"Ah, David! there is the great ground of complaint. 
Grimes cannot be entirely suppressed by the most san- 
guinary laws. Violations of the laws will often happen, 
which no foresight can prev^Qt. It is but too true, for 
crimes of so deep a dye, there ought to be inflicted con- 
dign punishment. But in this instance it seems no law 
was violated — ^no penalty was incurred. It happened not 
to be constructive treason by the Federal Laws, nor mur- 
der by the statutes of Pennsylvania. Hence you can but 
notice, the murder of a slave-holder is different from all 
other crimes in the world. Had Moses lived in our day, 
I think he would modify his law so as to make it read: 
^ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,' except he kills a slave-hunter. For it is manifest, 
if a man in pursuit of his fugitive slave be shot down, it is 
hold to be no crime at all. He is the only human being 
that may be killed at pleasure, and with entire impunity. 
Why 1 the vilest criminal that walks on the fece of the 
earth, must not be destroyed without a &ir and legal 
trial — such outlawry cannot be tolerated in this huimui- 
ized age. Even Gain, who slew Abel, his brother — though 
he was made a fugitive and vagabond, and cried, in the 
anguish of his heart, ^that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me,' what did the Lord say in reply: 'Therefore 
whosoever slayeth Gain, vengeance shall be taken of him 
sevenfold.' 'And the Lord set a mark upon Gain, lest 
any one finding him should kill him.' What had Gobsuch 
done — against him was any one's ' blood crying from the 
ground r KioBe, whatever. With oonscious innocence, 
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tiiis pioat old mcn^ with beDeyolenoe beaming in his 
eoantenanoe, and nnder the sdgis of the Fed^d Union, 
goes forth to obtain possession of his fugitive slaves, ia 
the land of peaceful habits, and among Ohristian people — 
citizens of a common coontir; and there falls, by the 
hands of a desperate mob, wiUiont a moment's warning, 
or any chance for defense. Of those engaged in this 
horriif trugedj, not a h«ir of their heads has ever snf- 
tered. 

^^ So far from it, some of the Abolitiixiists have said, 
if his own slaves chose to mnrder their master, what is 
that to them I What evidence is there, that even this is 
the fact! None that I have ever seen. The whole is 
imaginary. Oorsnch and party stopped for the night near 
Christiana. Next morning early, they intended going 
into the town where his slaves were supposed to be. But 
it appears intelligence was conveyed to them and their 
fiienas, that night, of the contemplated arrest.* An am* 
boscade was formied, and the party approached unap- 
prised of this fitct, until the discharge of fire-arms from 
each side of Uie road, announced to tiiem the imminent 
peril by which they were surrounded. These are the 
facts of the case, as they have been impressed upon my 
memory. 

^' Do they not constitute murder in the first deffree ? 
The mob, with coolness and full deliberation, form them- 
selves into a company for the purpose of killing Gtorsuch. 
They quietly rest in ambush, watching the approach c^ 
their intended victim. With malice prepense, they De- 
form the diabolical act. No sudden impulse oi passion, 
cr great provocation, induced the commissicm of this 
crime. In the coolness of the night*-in the freshness of 
momiog — ^they concoct their plftQi ftnd fiilbupon an old, 
harmless, defenseless man. The whole mob were prin- 
cipals in this crime ; they were all acting togedier, and 
all equallv guilty. Even admitting his sUives were 
there, and performed this dreadful deed, that does not 
exonerate others who were present-raiding and abet- 
ting — they are criminal in eqiutl degree. 

^' But suppose his slaves alone were guilty of so out- 
rageous a murder, by what code of laws can tl^ be 
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acqtdttod ! how stand innocent of crime ! How can so 
barbarous an act be oonstmed into justifiable or ezcusa- 
Ue homidde f Would not the sensibilitj of mankind be 
shocked, if, by legislative enactment, any state should 
proclaim to the world that a fngitire slave who should 
turn upon bia pursuing owner or agent, and slay him, 
should not only be instified and excused, but should be 
honored and glorified as a hero! An Abolition member 
of Congress defended this heinous murder upon that very 
ground. Oh! everlastinff shame upon such mondityl 
upon such a perversion of all the well-known and estab- 
lished principles of the law! Of all the cases enu* 
merated in tne law books, of justifiable or excusable 
homicide, this one has never been mentioned ; and it was 
reserved for this progressive age to make the discovery. 

^^The effects of the decision m this case, made by tne 
Federal and State Courts, will be a general license to $31 
persons who choose to sla^ at will slave-hdda^ who 
shall venture to redaim their fugitive slaves in any fi>ee 
state of this Union ! What will the south think of sudi 
announcement t What will be the worth of their Con- 
stitutional rights! A mere mockery. Our slaves are 
enticed away — aided and assisted by these wicked Abo- 
litionists — and death is the penalty, if the owner shoukl 
pursue. Thus are we made outlaws in all the free states 
of the Union. When I learned the result of these trials at 
Christiana, I came to the firm determination of not own- 
ing any slaves, who could, in a few hours, be in the state 
of Ohio, where I could not pursue them without the for- 
feiture of my life, tf, by that determination, my slaves 
have suffered — ^it is no fault of mine— but of their offi- 
cious and crazy friends on the other side of the river." 

*^ I have i>articipated, uncle, in your exettement. I 
feel, as you do, deep exasperation for the murder of Gk>r- 
such, for not only Maryland, but the whole slaveholding 
region should feel outraged by the decisions in this case. 
I scarcely know how to believe your narrative ; I fiun 
hope some mitigating circumstance has escaped your ob- 
servation, or eluded your memory, that a more thorough 
investigatiim may develop. With your general accuracy, 
I am greatly pleMed. Whatever you mSsxt^ is entitled to 
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much confidence, for I know you too well to suppose, for 
a moment, you would willfully pervert the truth. These 
serious charges a^nst the Abolition party sound very 
strangely to my inexperienced ears, fiut, as you seem 
exhausted at this time from your exertions, we will let 
the subject rest for the present." 



«»- 



CHAPTEE V. 

The same subject oontinned— The plan of the Work defined. 

" The mind, David," said the 'Scjuire, " though of a 
spiritual nature, yet, like the body, it n^sds repose, and 
cannot sustain long-continued action. At our last con- 
versation, this &ct was demonstrated. By relaxation I 
come now prepared to continue the topic that has en- 
gaged our time for several days. I have been detailing 
to you the various cau%e% which have constrained me to 
send my slaves south. In relating the tragical end of 
Gorsuch, you do me but justice in supposing I am gov- 
erned entirely by the truth. That, in all my remarks, shall 
be my polar star. In discussing so delicate a subject as 
slavery, involving, as it does, the destiny of this glorious 
Union, we should not indulge either in manifest misrep- 
resentation or in fiction. In the North there is a sickly 
sentim&ntaltty on this subject, plainly visible, to which 
too many are disposed to pimder. Any publication in 
abuse of Slavery, however unfair and ridiculous, is 
caught up and read with avidity truly astonishing. The 
pictures usually drawn of slavery are over-colored and 
scandalous. All the rules of fair reasoning have been 
perverted. From particular instances, general principles 
are established, which is both illogical and unjust. To 
resort to such a false mode of argument on any other sub- 
ject, the common sense of manlnnd would disdain. The 
system of slavery in the United States, as it really exists, 
is not known at all al the North. Those who have under- 
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takefi to describe it, derived their information from others 
who designedly deceive, and who know nothing person- 
ally of its natnre. The time has come for tne public 
mind to be disabused: it shall be my aim to dehneate 
slavery in its proper colors, as well as the origin, pro- 
gress, and pernicious tendency of Abolitionism, jint 
these matters will all be attended .to in proper order. 

" Cta tiie murder of Gorsuch, I must oe allowed to 
make a few more remarks. Some Abolitionists have jus- 
tified it on the ground, that it was done by his own slaves. 
If this were true, it is still a great crime. Must slaves be 
permitted to murder their owners in cold blood — to way- 
lay the road, and shoot them down with malice afore- 
thought ? What constitutes murder in the first dcjgree, in 
every other case, only makes the slave a hero m this. 
The law is said to he tiie perfection of human reason. 
One of its settled principles is, that nothing will justify 
taking human life, but self-defense, or the aumority of the 
law. Will it do to invite slaves to kill their owners by 
promising them protection and applause? No state in 
the Union would suffer such a law to be enacted, and ^et 
such will be the consequences flowing from the decision 
in the case of Gtorsuch. The laws of Kentucky make no 
distinction in the murder of a white or black person: 
both are placed on the same footing. 

" Pennsylvania, in this instance, has acted in deroga- 
tion of her constitutional obligations ; she has shown her- 
self wanting in comity to her sister states, and the pre- 
cedent, if not promptly rebuked, will be fraught with 
imminent danger. What folly to assure the slaveholder 
that, in every state of the Union, he has a right to claim 
those who owe him service or labor, and require them to 
be delivered up to him, if, at the same time, the laws will 
afibrd him no protection in the pursuit and recapture 1 
The one without the other, would be a species of treachery 
too base to contemplate. What is the language now? 
' Here are your slaves — ^we have enticed them away — it 
is true, the Constitution says we shall deliver them up: 
but if you come among us to assert your claim, we will 
imbrue our hands in your blood, and your life shall be 
the penalty.' 
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^^It is in this tmrne I nndentood die dadtioii ol fhe 
case with respect to the Cfaristiaoa rioters. It made a 
deep impression upon my mind, and tnmed the scale in 
fayor of shipping Sonth. There were other eircouMtancee 
occurring bSI along tiie Ohio river ; not only in Boone, bnt 
in all the border counties, that tended to hasten Uie event. 
Every mail brought us accounts of elopemmits from 
Mason and Bracken, and other counties above, until at 
last it reached our immediate sec^on. A company <^ ten 
from Burlington this week — ^from Petersburg the next — 
all made successful escapes. The fatal moment for action 
bad come— distressing to my slaves, and grievous to me* 
Longer postponement would be unsafe. The resdution 
was formed and executed. 

^^ I need not say it was a trying scene — their a^ony was 
indescribable. I told them I depl(»red the neee$8tty which 
bad driven me to this act — that tne blame should fall upon 
their officious friends in Ohio, who had, for years, been 
preparing the way (or this gieat calamity to them — tot 
great it seemed to be. But, continued I, I have discerned 

iou are greatly dissatisfied — that yon are tired of your 
ome — ^that you think it a great hardship to labor for me 
any more — ^that you are preparing to abandon me at my 
advanced age, and leave me here without assistance, to 
struggle on as best I can. I am satisfied a separation must 
take place between us. You despise me and my family, 
preferring a settlement among strangers — among wose who 
are aliens — enemies to this me country. I cannot indulge 
you in this respect. When Jack and Joe 1^ me, I re* 
solved . not another slave of mine should ever tread foot 
en ^British SoiV That resolution shall be k^t to the 
letter- — ^you all this day have to depart South. 

^^Kow, to this complexion matters came at last. How 
far am I to blame ? I preferred theilr labor — ^gave tbem 
up with pain, and reluctance. I had aimed to be kind 
and humane. I was not sensible of any change in my 
treatment to thenu I saw plainly, I had to do without 
their services, and the only question for me to decide was, 
who should take the initiative. Being unwilling to let 
them, at the instigation of others, elope to parts unknown, 
I resolved to convert them into cash. 
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*^ I considered their own coodiiel bad absdred me from 
€very obligation to consult their feelings and wishes in 
regard to the dispositicm I should make of them. Thej 
did not intend to ask my consent to their escape *North. 
They cared not for my hapfHness, or interest. In my view 
slavery imposes reciprocal obligaticms; on the part of the 
slave, obedience and hdelity— -on the part of the mastw, kind* 
ness and protection. I feel myself, therefore, at perfect 
liberty, whenever a slave evinces a desire to run away, to 
inake a side of him to any one I choose. Bat the ease is 
very different where one remains faithful and true ; for 
him I would idways, if ocmstrained to sell, procure a good 
master. 

^There is a great difference made in &ts respect — a 
difference founded in the best of reasons— mutual auc- 
tion — ^a mutual confidence. But these times are past. 
Distrust reigns in the bosom of servant and master — ^it 
has rooted out those goodly feelings, that once predomi- 
nated. And how has this been produced! Not by the 
acts of the owner, but, by foreign int^erence. Since the 
Abolitionists have espoused the cause of the n^ro, SJid 
^ven to him tiieir pretended sympathy, have all these 
evils been produced. 

^^From the borders of Kentucky, have their ill-starred 
kindness, forced the negroes in droves to the South. Not 
that slave-holders wisl^ thus to act, but, because of the 
ereat insecurity of that species of property in this section. 
It is of great value, and the owners will not give it up yeatj 
readily, as might have been expected. 

i(]gj ^Ix^i tenure is it held ? Slaves are made property 
by the Constitution, and laws of the state. They are 
l^ught and sold — Pliable to execution for debt-~descend 
as inheritance to heirs. Our laws guard this species 
of property, with the utmost vi^lance, making it 
a penitentiary offense to tamper with, or entice Uiem 
away. 

^^Hence it is apparent, I held slaves in conformitjr to the 
laws of my state. They were my property, to all intents 
and purposes. But, notwitlistuiaing all these facts, 
Abolitionism must intrude itself into our domestic con- 
cerns, and produce those woes 1 have named. It came 
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professedly to ameKorate the oondition of the slare, and 
Botlten the rigors of bondage. But instead of these it has 
driven him to the cotton-fields of the South, and the 
sugar plantations, wherer his &te is more intolerable, 
and where their y(»ce and wailing in his behalf can never 
reach. He is gone far beyond their influence — ^hid in the 
deep recesses of the South. They may indeed, send their 
emissaries along the borders of our state, to tamper with 
slaves; but their eflTorts will do more injury than good; 
for every one they can run into Canada, a dozen will find 
themselves transported to a southern market. 

^^ I am aware of what holy horror these Abolitionists 
have to the slave-trade, between the states, while in 
reality they are furnishing the aliment to keep it alive. 
By operating on the border state, they force this increas- 
ing current of slaves South. While they are thus doing most 
all the mischief, they are shedding crocodile tears over 
the victims they have injured." 

^^ Allow me to state, uncle, that these Abolitionists re- 
semble Don Quixote, which I read a few years since in 
College. He, with his trusty 'squire, Sancho Panza, 
started out in the world to right all the evils which might 
happen to come to his knowledge, but, it so happened, in 
the aggregate, that this renowned knight, committed in- 
finitely more evil than good. He was governed in his 
adventures by a bold and crazy zeal — he never halted to 
reason or seek information, but rushed into combat and 
dangers, with perfect madness. The manacles were cut 
loose from the vilest criminals, who were released from 
confinement, and sent abroad to commit fresh depreda- 
tions. But, perhaps you are not ready at present to enter 
upon Abolitionism in a regular way." 

" I was merely detailing the causes^ David, which have 
constrained me to send off my slaves. I am about done 
with all I deem it proper, at this time, to state in relation 
to that matter. I have an idea to pursue the following 
method in our future inquiries : 

" First. The condition of the negro morally, socially, 
and politically in his native country. 

" Secondly. By what means, and through whose agency 
he was landed on our shores. 
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" Thirdly. The origin, progress, and pemicions ten- 
dency of Abolitionism. 

" Before I entered upon the main objects of this work, 
I considered it necessary to explain the motives by which I 
was governed in dispensing with slave labor. I have fhinkly 
stat^ them all. if I have erred in this act, or it savors 
of needless severity, I cannot help it. I may be peculiar 
in my notions ; bnt where I have legal viahtB recognized 
both by the State and Federal Constitntion. snch is my 
disposition that I cannot suffer them to be invaded and 
destroyed peaceably. I conld not remain idle and inac- 
tive, and wait for the Abolitionists to entice awav my 
slaves, and send them beyond my control. The subjects 
of Queen Victoria, some of them at any rate, have been 
enriched by the slave-trade, which I snail aim to show; 
and I will not, for one, now the negroes have become 
civilized and have been instructed in agriculture, deli- 
ver them over to her Canadian Provinces, ^ without monev 
and without price.' I have, in my composition, too much 
of the old stubborn Saxon blood for that. But I shall 
have occasion, in the progress of our inquiries, to allude 
more fully to these points." 

" I am delighted, uncle, with the fieldyou have opened 
for investigation. As slavery in the United Stat^ has 
engrossed the attention of philanthropists throughout the 
world, it must and will be vastly interesting. From some 
cause or another, it is convulsing this Union from its 
center to its circumference. The excitement in relation 
to it, is annually growing deeper and deeper. Beyond 
doubt, it is the most dangerous question now agitating the 
public mind in this great confederacy of States, and before 
it all other political questions have sunk into total insig- 
nificance. How appropriate, therefore, to go into Africa 
to look at the conaition of her people in their moral, 
social, and political relations — ^to examine them in these 
respects, in their native wilds and domestic simplicity — 
to trace the slave trade in its origin and progress, and 
to expose to the world the real authors of this inhuman 
traflSc. This will be one side of the picture. Then on 
the other hand, Abolitionism must undergo a severe 
scrutiny — its origin, progress, and pernicious tendency 
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picture. , ^^ _jii be enaWed to farace 

■^ " By these meana the J^Xl?; transportation to these 
these children of Africa »" *if?'vA'!fjn-what nation 

shores; he wiU sea h?J I* f J^^^rich upon the 
monop;»li«d this h<jndt«^e and 1^^ By tnrning 

groans and tears of «'®fl^Pr. gnger that is stirring 
to the other side, H^^^S^n am^jftiie States of this 
np all this strife «»d/'rfil\irS» great prominence 
Xfnion. He cannot fail ^.^^^V^^inhondt^. 

h«i been riven to ^jTmSStn^^**^ *^«^ '^""^ 
- The leep «^rert manrf^Ud «^ features m 

in certain quarters, forms <«« °» r° ^ ^|il is torn off— 

the history of the ^^^-y^^jXnT^ ^i«8 <»» *!• 
^hen thcie who have been ^^^^^^ ^^isb. It i» 

seen and known, the ''t^Jl^SSlizht, and the coun- 
time all these thin» were brought to ngw, 

try warned of its danger. inability to do jos- 

" I can ^y**yx^lf}J^^LBeili--i subject m 
tioe to the great subject 1 »»^® J^JJ^jth the most pam- 
which this whole Union 18 loobng «•« wira ^^ent, 

-ful anxiety. The Soutb^w eeen, ^i* ^t*J^ ^ ^ ^. 
this wicked erusade agaanst ^^^^f^^^^^t ^hole land. 

ing in the North, unUl j* ?J«^X*ZL their hands in 
Tfe wire-workers ^ave dextewuslv keg in y.^^. 
the dark, thereby deluding many bonestwa 

ing people into the support ^^^^^^HSSiless tlAng- 
We^oCght to believe was .•'""^^^KhTdS^, theil^ 

S;e?f. Barif,inste«i'of its m^ion be^^ 

ful character, solely ^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^imt the 

blacks, it BhaU turn out ^-^^^^^ ^io?, ^ 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

Afrioi— Iti inhaUtaBtS"- Their mmnneri and evttomt. 

^^ In studying the condition of man in eyeiy age and 
nation, David, I have not been able to find ail in the 
possession and enjoyment of those inalienahle righu for 
which so bitter a contest is waged in onr day. From 
various causes, great inequality has always existed among 
the human fimiiiy. Although, in theory, this abstract pro- 
position may be very attractive, ^ that all mankind are 
bom equal, and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights — that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pnrsnit of happiness *' yet, nowherCy I say it emphati- 
cally, is it pnractically observed or regarded. We mnst 
deal with things as they exist, not as our vain and wild 
inoaginations would have them. Go into Asia, Europe, 
Africa, wherever vou please, you will find some rich, 
many po<Hr — a few bom to mle, the masses to obey. Where 
shall we find a beantifnl exemplification of this glorious 
abstraction that has been made the idol of Abolitionism! 
Not in Africa, for, of all the earth, that is the most de- 
based and enslaved.^' 

^' It seems to me, uncle, that in discussing the question 
of slavery, its guilt or innocence depends much upon the 
previous condition of the race enslaved. If it should be 
ascertained, upon investigation, that the negro, by his 
transfer tp the United States, has onlj chang^ masters^ 
this fact, I am persuaded^ would mitigate the evil in the 
estimation of every unpreindiced mind." 

^^That was the point, David, I intended to make. I 
was going to carry the war into Africa. It is time this 
whole question was elucidated. Deep interest, great 
sympathy is manifested for the negro. Heaven and 
earth appear to be moved for his enfranchisement. I 
want to paint the n^ro in his native land — to look at 
him there as described by histcwT ; and then unfold, ac- 
cording to the best light aflforded, how and by what 
means he was transported to Amerioa. In tiii^ manner 
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we shall see the nature of the crime charged to be com- 
mitted, and the guilty parties in the transaction. 

*' Now, what is Africa, and who are her children, that 
all Christendom should espouse their cause? Is there 
anything great and glorious in their histoir ? I do not 
mean Egypt, Carthage, or that portion of Africa border- 
ing on the Mediterranean sea; but Negroland — the 
region spreading out in the torrid zone, the peculiar abode 
of the black race. What do we behold ? A people gov- 
erned bypetty kings, waging interminable wars with each 
other. Where are those inalienoMe rights for which we 
hear so great a clamor i Liberty was never known in 
that benighted land. Undisturbed despotism there holds 
her silent and iron reign. Laws are unknown — the 
supreme and uncontroUea will of one man governs all — 
life and death depend upon his arbitrary nod. What is 
that but slavery univeiBal i So £Bur as this is concerned, 
there is equality. Does it stop here? No indeed. 
Slavery, hereditary slavery, existe. Two thirds of the 
negroes are in absolute bondage in their own country. 
What a commentary I" 

" Why, uncle, you astonish me. Can it be possible 
that the groans of the teeming millions in Africa, have 
never roused the tender sympathies of the Abolitiimists 
of the United States and Great Britain t Here, indeed, 
spreads out a vast field for their benevolent ex^ions. I 
was going to say, bv the time they regenerated Africa, 
rested to all their iniJienable rights, we, in the South, 
would be prepared to hear their appeal." 

" Very well, David, if you could strike such a bargain 
with these modem knights-errant, the South, beyond 
doubt, would enjoy a long repose. What, indeed, are 
three millions in this coontey compared to the vast multi- 
tude left behind ? The redemption of Africa would be a 
grand achievement. Although the slavery there is far 
more intolerable — the trembling slave approaches his 
master on his hands and knees, with his race bowed to 
the dust, because it would be death to stand in an erect 
posture before him, and he thus receives his commands- 
yet that great continent lies entirely neglected. What 
owner in our country ever ruled with such tyranny ?" 
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"I can say, uncle, not (me. Compared to that in 
AlBrica, slavery is freedom in our country. How fortunate 
are those who have reached our shores, in being delivered 
from such an abominable country. Here thev are placed 
among kind and civilized people. I grant, they are still 
in bondage — their strange inheritance either at home or 
abroad." 

^' The inattention to this fact, David, is the cause of 
much needless sympathy. We are not the audiors of 
slavery — it was transmitted to us by Africa herself. 
There it originated, there it is perpetuated — the branch 
in the Unit^ States is but a smidi slip from the parent 
stock. 

^^ They have many devices in Africa to make slaves of 
each other. For every petty theft or transgression, the 
offender is sold as a slave. The prisoners taken in wiur 
are converted into slaves, if not murdered in cool blood. 
Thus the system is replenished and sustained, until two- 
thirds, as before stated, are absolute slaves. Truly, then, 
^ it is a matter of no great consequence what country they 
water with their sweat and tears? 

^' Many of the nations of Africa were oannibids, sus- 
taining life by devouring each other. What a horrible 
practice ! how repulsive to our feelings and sentiments t 
Can human nature sink to a low^ depth ? Only think I 
the innocent, the smiling babe must be sacrificed and 
prepared as food to appease the craving appetite. Oh 1 ye 
mothers of Christianized lands, how you must shudder 
at the bare allusion to such degrading barbarism ; at the 
mere thought your blood will run cold. With hearts soft 
and affectionaie. you tenderly love your oflfepring, your 
whole soul is enlisted in their health, life, and prosperity. 
Over their little feet you carefully watch in the meaning c^ 
life, and kindly guide through the intricate mazes of this 
transitory world until you are assured of their arrival to 
the years of maturity. Why should yon deplore the fate 
of uiose who desc€^ from cannibal sires t From the 
land of such amazing cruelty they have fortunately 
escaped. 

^ The negroes were idolaters. God they knew not, nor 
bis holy reugion. To stocks, sttmes, and images, made 
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with their own hands, they bowed down and worshiped. 
Keee they are placed among Ohristian people — ^in a land 
of light and vision. Here, the way to life everlasting 
will oe pointed ont to them, and they may become the 
heirs of glory. All these infinite blessings await them in 
this free and happy land. For the meek and lowly, Christ 
died; and by genuine repentance they may ascend ^to 
those mansions, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.' These ^at tmths they had never learned in 
, Africa— of Christ and His holy religion they might havie 
died ignorant^ and have gone to ^ that lake where the fire 
is never qnenched.' Thus, by the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, is good often extracted out of eyil. Our 
vision extends not beyond the present moment — ^we know 
not what a year or a day will bring forth ; but it is not 
80 with Him who holds the destiny of this world in hit 
hands. Through the long vista of future years, He fore- 
sees coming events, and orders and directs all things for 
our benefit. 

" Slavery in Africa carries with it the right to sell* 
The internal slave-trade prevails to a great extent. 
Amon^ some nations, if a slave conducts himself impro- 
perly, he is delivered up by the others to his master to be 
sold. What fidelity ! This shows a noble trait in the 
negro character to a just master. Where Abolition has 
not extended its infiuenoe, the same fidelity is often mani- 
fested in these United States. Hence it is not thought 
any great hardship to make sale of the undutiM and 
refractory slave." 

*^ I should like to inquire, uncle, whether there are any 
Abolitionists in Africa? Can there be any organized 
societies in that deplorable country, with money and facil- 
ities to aid ^the panting fugitive ' in his escape ! I ap- 
in*ehend there are no voices in that land to cheer hiin 
onward." 

**None whatever. David. Turn his eyes whitherso- 
ever he may, he finas no one to secrete him — no asylum 
I»^q?ared for him— aw any friends to stand between him 
and his master. No Canada there to which he can fly. 
In Africa, he is not enslaved by the whites ; but by his 
owm raoe «id ecdor. Strange people, truly. It they find 
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qrmpaihj in this ooontry, I may yentaie to nj, it is mOTe 
than they ever received at home. 

^^ When we know these things — ^how slavery, the most 
cruel and oppressive, is exerci^d over two-thirds of the 
negroes in tneir native solitudes, does it not appear to be 
the greatest mystery that those who are continued, in bon- 
da^, in a portion of these States, Aoold become a can" 
ontzed race in the estimation of our Northern brethren 
and the people of Great Britain. That mystery, in the 
sequel, I will undertake to solve. Ere I am done, the 
grand design in all tins mighty movemmt shall be fully 
developed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TIm SUve-trmde— lU orifia-^TkoM wHd partietpatMl in its proAte. 

^^ I SUPPOSE, David, frcm what has preceded, the origin 
of the slave-trade will not be difficult to discover. Sa^ 
very, we have stated, has existed in Africa — ^how long, it 
is impossible to know ; but it is presumable for thousands 
of years. Holding slaves as property, and possessing the 
right of sale and transfer, the owners in Africa fdt no 
scruples in disposing d their slaves to a European if, in 
their estimation, a bstter jmce could be realized. A sde 
thus made was in conformity to the customs of the land. 
Public sentiment sanctionea it, and no one supposed it so 
^reat an outrage as modern philanthropists now imagine 
it to be. The people in Africa— cim it be admitted— 4iad 
their professional slave-drivers : and they could not dis- 
cern, what difference it could miUce, whether their slaves 
dra^^ out their miserable existence there, or in forei^ 
lands. Nor can any one else. To make the most of it. 
it is only a change ci country and masters — America and 
the white man, for Africa and the black man. The ques- 
tion arises. Has the slave been injured by the change ! 
None will say so who will rightfully mve^gate the 
subject. 

4 
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^^ In tibe free States, the idea of one bnmaa being Bal- 
ing another, is held up as a horrible practiee* How 
greatly their sensibilities are shocked, in that region, to 
talk about a hnman being*— the image of God — being 
owned and esteemed as propartj. Now, in old Africa, 
all these things are continnaAv occnrring, without eavn/i^ 
the smallest excitM&ent. Worse than all, parents sell 
their own children, and sometimes, the children, their 
paren ts. Instances of both kinds are on record. Nothing 
18 thoaght (^ it — ^it is an every-day oocnrrence. What 
kind <njpeople most those be who deal in eadli otb^'s 
flesh ! To talk of slave-holders in the South selling a 
refractory slave, or, under some peculiar circumstances, 
separating parents from children, or husbands from 
wives — why these ties are sunderea, in Nigritia, without 
a mementos hesitation or remorse. But I must be permit- 
ted to say, in this nlace, as a general rule, these ties are 
not disr^arded. My present object is only to show ttiat 
the negroes have treated eadi other with ininitdy more 
crueltv than ever was inflicted upon them by the white race. 

^^Much has been said and written in rdatkm to the 
violation of thos^ sacred tis$ in our land ; while th^are 
not in the least respected in Africa. I would ask. What 
kind of parents mi»t those be, who deal in the nesh <^ 
their own children t What kmd of people are they, who 
ttislave and sell <nie another} Where, then, were their 
sympathies— 4heir natural afifection ! Truly, the n^ro is 
an extraordinary being. He is exalted in this country as 
one of the masterpieces of ^eation. The whole Chris- 
tian world is called npon to embark in a crusade for his 
liberatLon — to wade in seas of blood fi>r his deUveraace. 
But when we turn our eyes to Africa — his native home — 
we are compelled to ooafeaB-— for it is the uniform voice 
of h»tory— 4bat miUions upon millions of them have kmg 
b<Hme the intolerable yoke of slavery. 

'^ If it w^re a crime in the Europeain to buy, shall we 
hold the Africans guiltless in selling each other t lliia, 

Sim their part was a voluntary act, done without coeroion. 
ose who rseorted to the western coa^ of Africa, for 
slaves, only had to 1^ their intenti(» be known, Mid they 
were soon supplied with these hitman ehatislsJ^ 



'^ 
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'* Tkit is, Qncle, rather a eiiri<m8 and tingiilar pieee of 
hmU>tj to me. On tliis subject I hare never reflected 
much, my mind having be^ so much oocupied with other 
studies* I found the negro here, planted among us. The 
origin of his enslavement, and transportation to these 
shores, will be both interesting moA instructive. I had 
imbib^ the notion-^ ow I cmnot tell, that the white 
man had gone into Africa — caught and bound die poor 
negro, and Intmght him weeping and wailing to the snip. 
I thought at home in Africa ne was a harmless, innocent, 
and an unsuspecting creature, who was torn from true 
and a£fedioiiate kindred, nmd brought over for filthy lucre, 
where, fi»r the first time, he experienced the pangs of servi- 
tude." 

^^ Had tiiii, David, been the case, ihe cruelty of the 
alave-toide would have been greatly a^g^ravated. ¥ot 
oommercial purposes the Europeuis first visited the ^ores 
cf Africa. What were tiie commodities (^red for sale ! 
SlaveSy iyory, and gold-dust. The first and most valuable 
sxid important in the list, were 'God's Images.' No 
doubt the first traders felt astonishment that slaves should 
constitute an article of metchandise. I suppose, they 
w^re pr^Bsed to embark in the purchase of human souls 
and bodies. When thqr ccmsaited to do so, these human 
chattels were brought in numbers to thdr vessels for sale.x 
In this way, I presume, the traffic commenced, by mutual 
e(»3sent, and for mutual profit teo^ The sellers and buy- 
ers were botli pleased witli the ^mhange. 

^' Now, let us imagine £»r a moment, how these busi- 
ness transactions were performed, in olden times, on the 
^Mightful sb<»res of lovitif Africa. Methinks I can see 
the vessel safely moored in one ci h&t faart^ors, near a 
slave mart There lie the manades on deck, ass<»ted 
and arranged to fit varkms rized Umbs, all in readiness. 
The news spreads rapidly throng the surrounding vil- 
lages. She has arrived and is waiting for a cargo of 
slaves. The iBtdligence is hailed with immense delight 
What a ^eat oommotion is raised amoi^ the mo$t 4i^4e* 
ti&MUe people^ so bdoved in our day. Osst your eyes to 
the shore! What ia to be seen? Lol tiiere comes a 
&dier dragging almg m tvemUing youth, yonder a mother 
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hnrrjing forward a weeping danghter. Yonder eom^ a 
professional slaye-driver with a long line of slaves, there 
again is the kidnapper with his booty — ^there a kin^ with 
hundreds of prisoners, surrounded by a strong guara-^i-4he 
whole multitude rushing to the vessel to seU eaeh other. 
Perhaps the father has sold his son for some bauble or 
other — the mother her danghter, for a few trinkets. 

^^ What has become of these poor yictims — ^the son and 
daughter of unfeeling parents! You see the manacles^ — 
cold and terrible to them — fastened on their quivering 
limbs, and they are doomed to the Middle Passage. 
Africa — the place of their birth— endeared to them by so 
many youthful scenes, and tender recollections, must lade 
from their vision. Oh ! hapless children, weU may you 
bemoan your hard fitte. The fiUher from whose loins yon 
sprang— the mother who gave yon birth, have consi^ed 
you to the dark and dreary hold of the vessel. In viola* 
tion of every tender sentiment of the heart — of Uie strengdi 
and warmth of parental affection, they sold yon to the 
stranger to be landed on the fiu- distant shores of the 
Western World. 

^^ Where ought the blame to fidl for this inhuman 
traffic f Solely on the buyer I It seems to me the damn* 
ififf enrse — ^if it must be so considered — ^falls upon Africa 
herself. It is her act — ^her deed. By her own cmei 
people has this dark doud been festened on Ammca. All 
the sifii of slavery — if &11 they musi— should be upon 
her devoted head. The cry has gone np to heaven, that, 
forgetting humanity — all natural affection — ^you Africans 
have sold each other into slavery — ^that you had no ten- 
derness — no love for your own flesh and blood. If voa 
begin now to love each oth^ — if the milk of human kind- 
ness, begins to run in your veins — it is more than yoor 
ancest<Mrs ever felt for yoa in barbarous Africa. 

^^ There, alas I you nad no friends. The mother who 
foiklled yon on her lap — the &ther upon whom you re- 
lied for prote^on, became your wcHBt enemies, lliey 
drove you from them — they handed voa over to the task- 
master. If Uie lash is heard in our £and — ^if your groans 
And cries distorb our quietude-^it is the &nltof emel and 
nnfeeling relativos. utbeyhi4bsQii tfoetojon — if^iey 
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had exterminated slavety from their soil, and lived in 
harmony with each other — ^instituting governments suffi- 
ciently strcmg to protect all and every member, ^oor des- 
tiny would not have been cast upon this foreign land, 
ana among a superior Race. 

^^ The African slave-trade to America, dates its origin 
in 1503 ; in that year a few slaves were sent frt>m the 
Portuguese settlenoents in Africa to die Spanish colo- 
nies in America. By Ferdinand the fifth of Spain, in 
1511, it was greatly enlarged. But Willson says, in his 
American history, that, ^ m the month of August, 1620, 
a Dutch man-of-war entered James river and landed 
twenty negroes for sale.* T\m was die commencement of 
negro slavery in the English colonies. 

'^ This traffic— call it inhuman ifvou {please— -contin- 
ued for over three hundred years. Hence it will be seen 
how slow the nations of the earth were in discovering its 
atrocity. At the very dawn of our political existence, the 
African was introduced to our shores. Being under die 
control and authority of mother England in all respects 
whatsoever, we were, at that time, feeble and dependent 
ccdonies. Did she stretch forth her hand and rebuke this 
trade in human souls ? So far from it, she embarked in 
it with all her eneigy and vast resources. ^ It was,' savs 
the same author, ^ onring the reign of Elizabeth that the 
African slave-titule was first introduced into England/ 
Sir John Hawkins, according to his account, was the first 
Englishman who engaged in the trade. And his fiirst 
ciu^ he obtained by persuasicMi — ^the second, by violence. 
But the agency of the British government, in this horri- 
ble traffic, I wish more particularly to notice. 

^^ The same historian remarks that, ^ an article in the 
treaty (^ Utrecht, highly important to America, and dis- 
honorable to the commercial policy of England, was that 
by which England became tne great monopolist of the 
African slave-trade.' That treaty is dated 11th of April, 
1718. Hume, in his history of England, in speaking of 
the treaty of Bastadst, says: *He (the King of Spain) 
granted an exclusive privily to the English tor funiish- 
mg the Spanish West Indies with negroes, according to 
^he .^Miq^ Qoatr^J We W^ told by the same author. 
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Hhe Aismito Contract Btipolated that, from die first day 
of May, 1713, to the first day of May, 1743, the com- 
pany shonld transport into tiie West Indies, one hundred 
and forty thonsana negroes, at the rate of four thousand 
eight hundred negroes a year.' So great, it was supposed, 
says Wiilson, would be the profits of that traoe, that 
Philip V. of Spain, took one-fourth <rf the capital of the 
company, and Queen Anne reserved to herself another 
quarter. Thus they ^ became the greatest slave-merchants 
in Christendom.' " 

" Oreat and glorious history I" cries David ; " the mir- 
ror oi past time. Tradition mils— events cannot thus be 
long preserved — ^tmth socm fiides and becomes obliter- 
ated ; but thy pages shall endure until ^ this worM shall 
be rolled togew^ as a soroll.' Here is the reoord, show- 
ing how Inland strove to engross that trade which 
robbed Africa of h^ children. This was not done by 
individuals, but by the British government, and the good 
Queen Anne. Bring all, unde, to tiie bar of pnblic 
opinion ; let the whole world see how and who peipelra- 
ted this great wrong upon Africa ; and who has hoarded 
the vast wealth arising firom this aboaunaUe trade in^tbe 
bones and sinews of men.' " 

" That I will do, David, with all my hearty and to the 
full extent of my humble abilities. It is peculiarly appro- 
priate at this period in our history, to review these tiMts. 
JNot many years have elapsed since Thompson, a British 
subject, a member of Parliament, came across the Atlan- 
fac ocem to lecture flie free-born citizens oi this Union on 
the subject of African slavery. He came to this glorious 
country to vomit forth his venom and malignity against 
J^IISk "JC ""^ *^, ^^^ ^ ti™ Confederacy; bemuse, 
S^ ^•' ^^^^ ®^ ^^^ i» bondage those ver^ Africani 
W»i5®"' descendants who had been, by Enghind herself, 
land^ on our shores, and sold to our i^o^ 

in th™uK^^'''~** ^^^ «^y of them-are now rioting 

Ed fS^h^f ^b^^"^ ^^ ^^ P^^**^ a«-Hihe wishes to 
^ SS^L'^"* r^^^ "> pecuSaTfriend of the 
Sr ^^^if professes to le lioved with th^ most 
render conq>a8sion for their servile oonditioii-* condi- 



tion which she has imposed upon them by her imperative 
authority. 

^' By her own act she has made those negroes property, 
thinffs, or chattels. At the time of our colonial de- 
penoenoe we received them at her hands — paid our 
money for ^m — and thus acquired thpse vested rightSy 
which cannot now be legitimately destroyed without the 
C(Hisent ciiixe owners, or an equivalent compensation. I 
have been minute in detailing these pctt'tions of history, 
as they will have an important bearing on what may 
follow." 

^^ Allow me to Bay, unde, that I am thoroughly satisfied, 
England was mainly instrumental in creating African 
slav^ upon this continent. She not onlv supplied her 
own cronies, but grasped, with avaricious Land, the trade 
bom Spain — ^I might truly say, extorted it from her by 
force or arms. Hence she may, very pnmerly, be styled 
*the great mofuwolist of the African slave-trade.' If 
criminality attaches to the institution, she has to make 
atonement at the bar of Almighty Ood, for planting it in 
our midst— 4br suffi^ring it to grow, spread, and to take such 
deep root, until the klea of its extermination is rendered so 
dangerous to the black and white races — as almost to for- 
bid its contaoAidation. Her inordinate desire of wealth 
and aggrandizement, has involved our political aflBurs in 
such inextrieaUe complication." 

^^True, v^ true, I>avid* England has incurred an 
awful responsibilitv in the establishment of slavery in this 
Union. To her alone it is indebted for its origin. She 
stands confessed b^ore the world its i»*incipal and genuine 
author. In tiie first instance she permitted it, uien en- 
eouraged it, and finally became the greatest slave-dealer 
^rott known. These facts I shall xae freely in my ani- 
madversions on Abolitionism — the next and last subject I 
{proposed to investigate. All I have hitherto said is cmly 
preliminary to this grand design." 

*^ I rejoice, uncle, at the announcement. I am ex- 
tremely anxious to near that subject developed, that is 
causing this Union to tijgmble in every fiber." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

t 

The origin (^ Abolitionism:— A peep inta England's secret Archires. 

"Tb« origin of Abolitionism, David, has long been 
veiled in mystery. I have thought it nsefnl to resort to 
every expedient to trace it to its first germ. I believed it 
was of foreign growth — that it never originated in these 
United States. This seeming sympathy for the negro, 
has a higher and a more dangerous aim — ^no less than the 
disruption find overthrow of this government. But I 
wish now to hear the result of your visit to Cincinnati, 
whither I sent yon to procure some secret information." 

" Well, uncle, I have hastened back with all possible 
dispatch. I have succeeded beyond my expectation in 
tracing, to its true source, this disturbing spirit of Aboli- 
tionism that has become so bold as to place itself above 
the Constitution and laws of the Union." 

"You have been fortunate, indeed, David, in your 
researches. I was api^ized it required great dexterity 
and address to acquire the desired information. But, 
from your known acuteness, I had no doubt of your 
i^uccess." 

"I must confess, uncle, the undertaking was by no 
means a pleasant one. I had to use dissimulatimi — so 
as to be all things to all men. I had to insinuate myself 
thus into confidence. Ton are sensible this was not 
pleasant and agreeable to my feelings. I am a blunt, 
plain young man, and in the habit of speaking directly 
to the point in hand. But I have obeyed your advice 
in using some policy in ferreting out the desired infor- 
mation." 

"I am, David, under a thousand obligations to yon for 
having made the discovery I thought was possible. I 
have always believed the true object of the Abolition 
excitement has never been fully known to the people of 
the United States." 

"And in that, uncle, you were not mistaken. I have 
bore f^ Qo^ of ap in^pprtai^t Sti^te Paper— one that has 



never b^Dve teen the light. The original is under lieavy 
lock and key in the Court of St. James." 

"Pray, how came you, D^yid, by the oopyt how 
was it procured, and to what degree of credence is it 
entitled?" 

^^ I will tell you, uncle, in as few words as I can. I got 
on the mail steamer, late in the evening. I soon fell in 
with an Englishman, named Darby — 1 know them at 
sight — ^he was communicative and intelligent He foxmd 
out I was from Kentucky, and he ventured to ask me how 
^ Uncle Tom's Cabin' took in that State, which made my 
blood run hot in a minute ; but I tried to suppress my 
rising indignation. 

" Said r ^ Mr. Darby, please tell me why tl^ people 
of England read with aviaity and delist every vile j>ub- 
lication on the subject of slavery ? What business is it 
of theirs to intermeddle in our domestic concerns? What 
need fliey to feel an interest in the continuance of slavery 
in these United States ? We are a free and independent 
nation, not und^ their sway or control, and we are cer* 
tainly competent to settle that and all other questions 
that may arise among us, without their assistance or 
interference.' 

^' ' Veiy well, sir,' said he. * I find you very sensitive 
on the subject of slavery. That book, you please to term 
* vtfo,' we consider, is a true picture of your peculiar insti- 
tution. Perhaps its horrors are not half delineated; it is 
certainly the sin of all sins — the curse of all curses/ It 
is a foul blot upon this nation that cannot be too soon 
renioved.' 

^^ I was determined to keep cool, as you requested me ; 
but it was a very diflScult task under the provocation. 
Hy passion almost overcame me ; but I replicKl : 

^^ ^ You Englishmen, sir, are eternally interfering in our 
domestic affairs. You are not satisfied to remain at homo 
and give your entire attention to your internal prospe- 
rity, to ameliorate the condition of your starving, suffer- 
ing masses ; but your sympathy nasses over their heads 
to the African race held in bonaage here. You have 
IxKiairi starving at your own doors, to whom you will 
not give tiie crumbs fidling from your own talues ; but 
5 
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yon have a& abandanoe of charity to bertow mpon tbe 

negro.' - -L_ T> 

" * You may,' said he, ' stop that tirade of abuse. Be 
it known to you, sir, we are competent to take care of our 
own poor. I do not thank you for these severe and de- 
grading reflei^ons upon my native land. The govem- 
ment and people of Eiigland, thuik God, are in »v» of 
the abolition of slavery tdiroughout the world.' 

" ' Wo care notj' 1 replied, ' what you are for, or what 
you aw against. We scorn your charity — we reprobi^ 
your oflSwottS disposition. The Soutli, sir, will hold in 
utter abhorrence your impotent ^orts to liberate her 
slaves. An asylum in Canada you may famish thosa 
that may ^cape — your government may secretly aid by 
money the Abolition cause in the North — ^but this con- 
temptible tampering with our local rights wiU ultimately 
meet with retributive justice.' 

^' ^Betrihutive justice P said-he. 'Ah! indeed! A 
I)eople, like you, divided and distaracted, bar^y holding 
together, ready almost at any moment to commence tho 
work of destructicMi, talk of ' retributive justice I' Yow 
Union, sir, is only a rope of sand ; it has no adhesive 
quality in it. The North is prepared to gird on the swosd 
to liberate the groaning millions you hold South in cruel 
and hc^ess bondage. The enemy is in your midst who 
will simultaneously rise at die aound of the shrill trump 
of freedom. The South will be overwhelmed and anni>- 
hilated. She will present one grand seene of cooflagra* 
tion, rapine, and devastation.' 

^^ ' Hold, sir,' said I, ' I cannot bear such scandahms 
ud derogatory language of my country. You, an alien, 
a Briton-bom, to come here under the safeguard and 
protection of our flag, enjoying the rites of ho8p4talitv, 
and thus to vent your malignity against nearly one-half 
the States of the Union^ shows a degree of boldness, 
nay^ impud^ice aiMi insolence, which I cannot, iK)r will 
suffer.' 

'^ * Sir,' said he, * I came here not to quarrel or involve 
myself in personal difficulties. I am on a mission of a 
<u&rent nature. I camie ovw to congratulate the author^ 
ess of 'Undo Tern's Oaliin' on behaSf of the gwat Anti- 
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«lBTer7 Soeietjr of Enj^Mid. Hericoric Kai kad a mi^tj 
ran in that countiy. It is admired and eulogized^ far 
beyond anything that has ever gone to the {Mress? 

^' ^If yon,' said I, 'are a man of peace, yon ought to 
^oploy mate moderate, more decorons language. I am 
1^ Sonthemer, and am readv at the point of the swcMrd, 
if need be, to maintain ana support all and singular our 
constitutional rights and privile^ at every hasard. In 
8o holy a cause — a cause involving the safety and |»re« 
aervation of our firesides, our wives, and our children — 
we are willing to shed our blood, Mid oSsr our bodies as 
a saorifice. If fall we must, it shall be like Leonidas and 
his imm<»rtiU band at Thermopylse/ 

*^ ^ I should like to know, sir, why your people take so 
lively an interest in everything connected with Abolition 
In the United States. How came that book of which yon 
apeak, to obtain so much celebrity in Great Britain f It 
cannot be becaose you think it true, because yon suppose 
it a fiiithful and just re|»reeentation of slav^ in this conn* 
try. You are surely too well-informed for that. But it 
must be for onlj this reason — such writing are calculated 
to disgrace Bepnblicanism, humble it, and lay it prostrate 
at the feet of her Majesty.' 

'^ ' I will,' said he, * let the book pass ; but you wUl 
permit me to state, the English were active in abolishing 
the slave-trade, and also made the first movement in 
emancipation, to wit : the slaves in her West India Islands; 
and she now invites the co-operation of all the nations oi 
the earth in bringing slavey, e«*ly as possible, to an end. 
She takes a lively interest in, and will aid the Abolition- 
ists of the N<Nrth, in the great work they have so nobly 
and generously undertaken. The home-government hai 
set aside a large body of land in Canada tor a retreat and 
refuge to the slaves who may arrive in those provinces 
from the United States. By the industry and influence 
of the Abolitionists in the Free States, many, very many, 
of the colored people are availing themselves of this gra- 
cious gratuity of her Migesty .' 

^^ I answered, ironically, ^Hw Migesty is vastly bene* 
V(dent indeed. She permits the poor Irish to starve to 
death, ont of^ no doubt, para love to tit&m ; bat away 
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across the Athmtic she is msking ample pronsion t>r 
fngitive slaves. Now, pray tell me who is entitled to 
the credit of this extraordinary devotion to the negro 
race, and at what time it commenced !' 

** ^ My government,' he replied. ^ She made the first 
move in Abolition a short time before Societies of that 
character were organized in these United States. The 
British ministry, in fall council, in the year 1831, after 
mature and deliberate consideration ana argament, de- 
vised and laid out the mode and manner of procedare in 
this landable and praiseworthy enterprise.' 

** * Permit me to inquire,' said I, * if it be possible to 
obtain a copy of the Proceedings of Council in this case — 
one so momentoos in its consequences to many states of 
this Union !' 

"*By no means,' said he* *I have already been be- 
toiyed into an imprudent confession. It is a state secret; 
the paper that contains it will never see the light.' At 
this moment the boat landed at the wharf, and Darby dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

^^ With these items of intelligence I resolved the next 
morning to prosecute my inquiries with unremitting dili- 
gence. You know, in the Queen City, as it is sometimes 
called, there are people of every nation, kindred and 
tongue. The Gentiles and Jews are there commingled. 
Not only that, but it is the place where intercourse is pre- 
tended to be held with the bpirit world. I first thought 
c^ trying the Bappers ; but then their answers would all 
be in knocks^ and the words, the identical words, spoken 
in Council we wanted. Still I did not despair of striking 
apon some plan of securing a copy of the document that 
bad for so many years remained a state secret." 

*^ Deeply perplexed in mind as to the proper course, I 
took up mv board at Dennison's hotel, a central position, 
and a gooa location for seeing a variety of persons from 
ail points of the compass. The house, though large, was 
fall to overflowing. I examined the physiognomies 
around me. How diverse ! and to me all were strangers. 
I began to turn my eyes to the many glowing advertise- 
ments suspended around. What schemes innumerable to 
divert people oat of their money ! But I was suddenly 
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arrested by the word GLAiftyoTANOB, in large flaming cap- 
itals; in which it was announced, that, nnder its influence, 
a person coidd read a paper in London, over three thou- 
sand miles distant, though it might be locked up in an 
iron chest, and be surrounded by massive walls, as readily 
as if spread before his eyes. A grand and marvelous dis- 
covery ! I resolved to use it to bring to light a portion 
of history which had so long remained a secret. 

^' Having procured and put on a full Quaker suit of 
clothes, I repaired to the room where the performance 
was in progress. Having paid my admission fee, I took 
my seat near the manager, and near the subject in a state 
of clairvoyance. 

'* I said to the manager, * Can thy clairvoyant read a 
paper behind his back, or any distance from him ?^ 

" ' Yes,' he replied, ' to test his supernatural powers 
any gentleman is invited to ask for the morning news in 
London or elsewhere, and it will be given correctly.' 

*' * Friend,' said I, 'I would like to propound a question 
to thy subject. I came to this city on a mission of vast 
importimce to my people at home. Thou knowest, per- 
haps, that the Friends have always been zealous in the- 
cause of Abolition ; and we have affirmed that Great 
Britain was its early promoter and patron. We have 
understood, that, as early as 1831, the council of Great 
Britain held an important meeting on Uiis subject, the 
results of which have never yet been made folly public. 
Thou wilt, therefore, enjoin it upon the clairvoyant to 
give me the aforesaid debate in council, and the whole 
proceedings on that memorable occasion, if thy subject 
be indued with such perspicacity.' 

^' ^ Indeed,' said the manager, ^ that is the severest te$t 
I ever heard proposed ; but as it is from a thee and thou 
man, who always acts from conscientious motives, I will 
make the effort to gratify this singular though likely, laud- 
able curiosity.' 

^^ ^ Simon, Simon,' says he, ^ didst thou hear the ques- 
tion r 

" 'Ay, sir ; ay, sir.** 

<( « What canst thou see in the Premier's Office in Lon- 
don, dated Anno Domini, 18311' 
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** *A large pile of State papers.' 

" ' How are they labeled I' 

^^ ^ 1 see one marked Secret and Confidential.' 

"' What farther r 

" *The Debate in Conncilinfavorof AbdishingSlareiy.' 

^^ ^ Canst thou decipher the contents V 

** ' I will try. It reads thus : 

" * The Prime Minister. My Lords : I have inrited you 
to Hiis secret and confidential oonndl to-day, to investi- 
gate and discuss a subject deeply affecting the supremacv 
and ^ory of the empire. Among the natKms of the earth 
we stand pre-eminent. Our influence and councils are 
potential in the affairs of Europe. In the Continental 
wars, which envelop^ Europe like a flame, it was our 
Wellington and his invincibles that produced the de- 
thronement of Napoleon Bonaparte — ^his banishment and 
the general pacincation which follow^. In our safe* 
keepmg he draa^ out the remnant of his days on the 
barren rock of St. Helena. 

^^ ^ Since those days, the balance of power has been so 
happily adjusted by the Holy Alliance, as to produce a 
general peace fcnr a series of years. I can discover noth* 
ing at present, or in the future, likely to compromit this 
happy and prosperous state of affairs in Europe. It i6 
not from that quarter we need apprehend danger to our 
commerce, naval superiority, or our tranquillity. 

" ^ But there is a nation beycMid the Atlantic we have 
much reason to dread as a formidable rival to us in all 
respects whatsoever. I mean the United States of North 
America. For many long years I have had my eyes 
fixed upon that growing, «nlatious, and grasping ^Re- 
public. 

" < 1 need hardly say, I am a true Briton ; that I love old 
England, and that the nearest wish to my heart is to 
maintain her greatness, her glory, and to make her renown 
and supremacy on the ocean perpetual — ^for this purpose 
I am willing to saorifice all I hold dear upon eartn. 

*' ^ Hence I have been studying, with tne most intense 
solicitude, the history of the Union — ^the political structure 
of its National and State governments. On the one 
hand, I have scrutinized tiie elements whidi constitute its 
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i tr e n g th aod diaf»bility. Then, on tte otI»r, I lutTo bo- 
ticfid the eootnxieiy <d interests, the diversity of pursuits, 
and sectional fedings, that mav engender strife, bicker- 
ings, and deep animosity, and nltimately disunion. 

^^ ^I come before yon, my Lords, from this investimtion, 
searching and thorough, of that youthful nation, to deliver 
to yon, in plain and unambiguons language, the mature 
and solemn convictions of mv best judgment. Feeble 
th^igfa th^ may be, to our hands has been committed 
the destiny of this great and powerful empire. For the 
time being, we are the humble guardians ot her greatness, 
h^ fame and her glory. 

^' ' In discharging the responsible and momentous duties 
with which we have been mtmsted by his gracious Ma- 
jesty, we must not only retrospect the past, to examine 
into events th9t have become history ; but also to make 
an efS>rt to penetrate into futurity, so that we may ascer- 
tain the position our country will occupy, for years to 
come, among the nations of the earth. In reference, 
therefore, to these deeply interesting matters, I have re- 
quired you to convene at this juncture. 

^' ^My Lords: I have to say, in the growth and militarv 
g^iius of the people of the United States, I can see much 
to cause^alarm. Though they are bone of our bone, flesh 
of our flesh, yet between them and us, I am free to ob- 
serve, there never can or will be any cordial relations, 
any reciprocal friendship. Though that nation might be 
said with propriety to have sprung from our loins, yet 
they are, and will probably continue to be our most bitter 
and implacable enemies. (Profound sensation.) > 

'^ * Tne War of the Revolution was cruel and sanguinary, 
as all civil wars are sure to be. We employed the In- 
dians, with their tomahawks and scalping kniyes, to aid 
us in the work of butehery. The same we did in 1812 — 
in our second war with that people. Those savages were 
let loose up<m the frontiers, and slanghtered indiscrimi- 
nately men, women and childr^i. These cruelties have 
sunk deep into the American heart. As their legitimate 
fruit, they have produced estrangement and eternal alien- 
ation. These, I fear, are the results of our two contests 
with America. The national feeling there, according to 
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^'{"fiB in Enrope juatly aeqnired the chanMder of ' invin- 
ilu '' '"'' ^" **" «>nfliol» *»*!» America, tb»t fiwae por- 
r»^, and at New OrleaiiB thoM bard-esmed lanrd*, woo 
anf? ™*''J campaigns on the ContinoDt by our armies, 
^f^ and periahed. 

. ' Nor did we, on the ocean, come ont of the last con- 
'^t with that supremacy which it has so long beeo obt 
»-*u *""^ boast. Our targ hftTe trinmph«itly sung, and 
7^*0 truth, that 'Britannia mles the waTe.' How lona 
S^ the palm will be snatched from onr hands I ShonM 
^l^^ yonthfiil, aspiring, and eneigetic nation continna 
-/"ited, the conviction, howeyer nnpleaeaot it may be, is 
or^ upon oar minda, that the glory of England on the 
th ^^^ meet depart forever ; she will hare to sink in 
J^^ Scale of nations, and aaaume a aecondair rank. Now 
J*'«at con bo done — what is it posaible to do — to prevent 
^feat a mortiiicatlon and disgrace t 
^ ' In the solution of this question, so intimately c<«- 
, ^ted with our present and fnta re greatness, we most try 
'^ penetrate the veil of fntority. We must cost onr views 
5^<^srd to what time, in its progress, may produce in the 
^^t fiimily of nations. We have in Europe a Holy At- 
i^Dce among the crowned heads that will keep op a jast 
^nipoise, or maintain, with firmneaa and energy, what 
^ Usually termed the Balance of Power. But when wa 
famine the United States of America — a mUioa of bnt 
caterday — occapying a fertile and extensive country, and 
*^jring at a^iant's pace, by what rules can they be con- 
'olled.howcircnniscribea and confined wiUiin reasonable 
tuits ? * 

" ' My Lords : I may veotare to predict, withont aome 
itemal divisions, that Union is destined to become the 
•eatest nation upon the fece of the earth. In the pre- 
nce of that people^ ere-Iong, all Enrope will tremble. 
Bve we not seen with what facility they acquire terri- 
L fi^'w "^ ^^°^^.'\; "l«'°atefj TexaB^and other 
Wes from Mexico With a territory equal t<^ all Europe, 
dte *^'**Kf ' '^.^ ^^^ AtlanticVthe Pacific ocSn 
?te oTthe ^^^i^^L*'"" "^ '^^ ?°'^»' ^ "»« tropi«a^: 
ite ot the south, they must become a wry strong, 



daogeroiui sod powerfiil rvrni. The hrtBtM of thst great 
country will be snbdaed — the Indian race must melt and 
vanish as the dews before the rays of the m<miing snn. 
The march of civilization is onward. In the wide expanse 
of fertile soil, I behold all the aliments of tme greatness ; 
how rapid and astonishing will be the develc^ment of its 
mineral wad agrienltond resonroes ! The physical means 
of such a peo{ne, blessed by Providence with these incon- 
ceivable advantages, are too great for contemplation. At 
this vi8i<m of the fntare, I am troubled — my heart has 
sunk within me ! I see in it the knell of England's de- 
parting greatness. Can anything be done to avert this 
catastrophe I This is the great question for you to inves- 
tigate and decide. 

^^ ^ My Lords : it is the duty of all sagacious statesmen 
to weigh coming^events, and to prepare for every possiUe 
contingency. What can be done to divide, distract, and 
destroy the Federal Union t To this momentous question 
I have devoted many sleepless nights, and I am prepared 
to give you the result of my researches and intense medi* 
ti^ons. 

^^ ^ My Lords : the weak point in the Constitution of the 
United States was cleariy indicated in the discussions of 
Congress, respecting the admission of Missouri. Slavery, 
ever since that memorable debate, is the rock upon which 
that Uni<«, it seems to me, must split into atoms. I 
could not refrain from obs^^rving the intense excitement — 
how tiie whde governmental &bric trembled in every 
nerve, when that question was involved. The two sec* 
tioBfl, North and South — the Free and Slave States — ^were 
marshaled in solid phalanx, and stood in the most menac- 
ing latitude toward each other. The line of demarcation 
was plainly drawn, and the destiny of the Union appeared 
suspended by a hair. In this awful crisis, big with unut- 
terable woe to that country, a Compromise was patched 
up, which has restored apparent harmony. 

'* ' But ever since that day, it is self-evident that Slavery 
is an element of weakness in the national compact. If 
this ^peculiar institution' can be cautioudy and judi- 
ciously assailed, the South, being very sensitive on this 
sul^eet, can be driven to madness. I conedve we have 
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it in OBT pow^ to set the ball in motion that witt evento* 
•Uj work a dissolotion of the Union. 
*'*I would, therefore, propose: 

*"1. That we aid by pecuniary means any Abolition 
Societies that may organise in the Free States. 

'* * 2, That we will eontribate to the endowment of Ool- 
l^^es whare both races, white «id black, are educated in 
common. 

'^ ^ 3. That, M soon as practicable, an Act shall be 
P»«sed to emancipate the slaves in our West India 
wlands. 

'^ ^4. That we receive with kindness and affection in 
onr Canadian provinces all Fugitive slaves escaping from 
^"e United States. 

. '^ \5. That a large body of the Grown lands be set aside 
^ «aid provinces for the exclusive occupation and posses- 
ion of such fugitives. 

, *' ^My Lords ; if the plan, which I have suggested, can 

^ •ecrefly and fcithfully carried out, it will produce thd 

^Ofliequences that I anticipate. Can it be d<me ? I am 

persuaded there is nothing easier; for no subject can be 

^ected that will enlist warmer feelings or deeper sym- 

P^.^hy. The cruelties, the enormities of slavery can be 

painted in such flowing colors, by fluent and impassioned 

orators, so as to ronse tho masses of the North. Beside, 

tnose holy fathers, clothed in sacerdotal robes, who stand 

Jjpcm the watchtowers of Zion, will come forward and ia 

^^^^g language denounce this great abomination upon 

«arth. We have also among us men fluent in speech 

"lat can make the * worse appear the better cause,' and 

irom whose lips words sweet as honey distill,' that would 

SiiDst°3ave ^^^^^ »»<* march in this holy crusade 

mll'^K. Lords: we conquered Europe no less by onr 
tl^^^fc ^^ '^'" *""^^- Diplom^ has done moi^ 
idtL Jfte K*''"''!^^-. .^" «^'^ ^^^^ri distributed 
i^Lvt^Tw.^'i^^ K^""^ ^^ » P^^^rf«l influence 

^heh^^^ to the pinnacle of glory to which 

4?S^a1^ol1hrw^^^^^^ ""'' ^^^ chief ^aril... in the 
Carried tmanimoualy iu the affirmative.' 
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^^Can joa see anght dsef said the maoagor to 
Simon. 

*^ ^ That is the end of the document,' he replied. 

^' And yon now have it, nncle, lust as it came into mj 
possession — ^letter for letter — ^word for word." 

^^ Let it go to record, David, and pass for what it is 
worth. I may, at another time, take the liberty of allud- 
ing to it." 



CHAPTER II. 

The DoennMBft— Abolitionigra. 

^^ Ih regard, David, to the docnment yon presented, I 
would remari:, I have no great confidence in clairvoyance. 
I am rather of a skeptiau turn. I have never been able 
to take anything upon faith, I want it sustained by clear, 
positive, and unequivocal testimony. Circumstantial evi- 
dence, in some cases, I would not reject, where there was 
a long train of incidents pointing unerringly to the same 
£Etct- — such coincidence mi^t force conviction upon my 
mind. Many a person has been hung upon just such 
evidence, and I have no doubt, justly. Inoeed, in many 
crimes, it is the only evidence that can be adduced, and 
If that were wholly rejected, man^ heinous offenses would 
be committed without the possibility of punishment. In 
weighing the document in question, I should attach very 
Kttle importance to it if taken alone, without concurring 
circumstances ; but I am at least satisfied of one fact, 
that, if such language was never used by the Prime Min- 
ister, the policy therein indicated has been st^idily and 
dosdy pursued. By bringing idl the subsequent circum- 
stances fully to light, the presumption will be strong 
that, if those words were not spoken, tliey might have 
been." 

" From your usual circumspection, uncle, I was prepared 
for such an answer. Ton will allow me to say, I have 
always found you to bo of, 94ry glow faith, x on must 
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weigh and eritidse, and examine cloedj, before you will 
consult to adopt an opinion.'' 

" My credulity, David, I must confess, is not so great 
as that of many people. From a few isolated facts they 
will jump to a general conclusion with all imaginable 
&cUity; oy these means, setting at defiance all the sound 
rules of Jjogic recoCTised by the common sense of man- 
kind. If you wish to establish a general principle in 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Metaphysics, or any art 
or science — ^how is it to be done! By a majority, and not 
by a few solitary instances." 

** That, uncle, is surely correct. Every other mode of 
reasoning would be &l8e and erroneous. Let us make 
the apphcation. It must be conceded that the great body 
of mankind are honest and virtuous. This general prin- 
ciple may be affirmed with propriety and truth. But 
again, this general principle is liable to exceptions. A 
few are thieves and assassins. Now would it ao to argue 
thus: Tom, Dick, and Harry are rc^nes— therefore, all 
men are dishonest. The absurdity of such argumentation 
is too obvious to escape detection.'' 

^'I ^rant it is all true to the letter, David. By sudi 

reasonmg, you can prove all mankind are drunkards, 

liars, blasphemers, murderers, or whatever else you please. 

In that mannw the system of Slavery has been ccmtinually 

assailed. A few solitary instances of cruelty in owners, 

are hunted up, and displayed to the Public in the most 

revolting colors. Altiiou^ a large minority of masters 

may be humane, yet all are held up as monsters of ini- 

qui^and cruelty; the whole system is described to the 

world— the christianized world— as an object of abh<»rrence 

and utter detestation. And the deception— 1 mean in a 

^m latitude— is palmed upon thepeople witiiout detec* 

tion— it 18 all swallowed as free as Hcdy Writ. Nor can 

vou make trutii penetrate into minds under such a deep 

bias, and mveterate prejudice." 

^^ t^f^''^''^^ *^'*^ ^"^^- ^^1 ^f ^^ South, who 
K^JT^;^ misrepresented and shamefully traduced kt the 
Snnll ^"^ come forward in our own defense and vindica- 

Ho^ir^T ^ *'?":?.' '''' "^^^^^ ^^^"^ * respectful notice, 
however, I am not disposed to murmur. Altiiough a 
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great excitement North has been created against Slaverj, 
yet it is a solemn fact, that the state of society South has 
undergone no change since the earlier days of this Re- 
public: unless it is in softening the rigors of bondage." 

^^ This fact, David, has filled my mind with great 
amazement. I ask myself, whence all this eternal agita- 
tion t Why are these bitter waters administered to onr 
lips } What have we done to bring down on onr devoted 
heads the ceaseless anathemas of the ffood — reli^ons, 
and enlightened people of the Free States f Slavery is not 
of recent origin — it has not been lately introduced — but 
is coeval vrith the earliest settlements nearly that were 
made on this continent. What is the crime of thisgene- 
ration in regard to it ! Simply its continuance. Herein 
lies the whole offense, committed by our persecuted sec- 
tion. The Africans among us are slaves — standing in the 
same relation to the whites they have always done in this 
country. We know them — tmderstand their habits, dis- 
positions, and capacities, better, far better than steangers 
can possibly do. 

^^ Can the Africans be emancipated with safety at this 
timet That is a great question for the consideration of 
the age. Those who are the most ca^Ue of deciding it. 
aver the day has not yet come. The most powerful 
reason is, they are unfit for freedom — ^incapacitated for 
its proper enjoyment. Their liberation now would prove 
a curse to themselves and the whites. 

^^ Who are those who are aspiring to sit in judgment 
upon this momentous question, and assume over it, 
exclusive control ? The Abolitionists of the North. Who 
are they who dare to clothe themselves with such a fearful 
prero^ive as to take the whole South under their peculiar 
guardianship. They have made themselves our keepers, 
and arrogated over us a boasted superiority. We will 
trace their historv concisely. About the year 1833 of the 
Christian era. Abolitionism made its appearance in these 
United States. Its pretensions were humble and inoffen- 
sive. Its appeal was to the master^^and him only. Its 
mission was one of christian love and conciliation. The 
mast^ was to be convinced, and his judgment enlightened. 
Its aigoments and persuasions were w finr his eye and 



With the Bkve it 8cofiied to temper. BSspe«ee«Ml 
qoietode, it did not by aay means design to disturb. It 
wore too the holy earo of rdi^on — its oountenasce was 
meek and lowly. No wonder it entwined itself annind 
the hearts of the people, and sped over the North. It 
was so condescending and kind — ^rowing the most expa&« 
sive j^ilanthropy. Its arms encircled the enslaved cbii* 
drsn of Africa. How lovely the sight I 

^^Bnt it has often changed its name. Abolitionism 
was discarded, and it reared its m^^acing head as The 
Liberty Party. Under that name and bann^ it has foaght 
and w(m many victories. But that mantie proved too 
narrow to cover its p<mderon8 shoulders long^ so recentlj 
it has merged itself mto Free-Soilism. Bat it is still th^ 
insidions fmd unwearied foe of the Soudi. Its name has 
often changed, but there has hwa no Altering in ite 
wicked imd peomidous purpose. 

*' When we implc^e the Abolitionists to halt, in their 
mad career, and survey tiie eonnqumicts likdy to result 
from their agitation * thev indignantly reply. ^^ What are 
consequences to us I" Nothing at all. xmy will not 
think of them a moment. Their ^e is on a higher law— « 
eonscienee^ is the secret monitor to which they do obei* 
sance. Surely they are sailing on a dangerous and 
boist^^ous sea. Cut ourselves aorHk from the laws <^ the 
country — take caiueienee^ or the 'higher law,' for our 
guide, how soon will we be ingulfed in the whirlpool of 
mobocracy. Oar v^ry politicfu exist^ice and salvation 
depend upon a rigid adherence to the laws. * Can any one 
doubt where this JUgher law will terminate i Blind and 
infatuated must be the mind, whidi does not see its inevi* 
teble tendency is to «iarcby, confusion and blooddied.'' 

y I am a8t(mished, u;ude, at the reckless career of Abo- 
litionism. Does it, indeed, scorn and disregard 'conse* 
quenees I ' What madness — what extreme fUly ! I see 
whither all this will lead. The laws enacted by the 
supt^me Legislature (^-the country— the saiieipiara and 
protection oi us all--^re to be counted of non-effect, if 
chanced to be variant from ^the higher law.^ What 
<dse is this bat ^ substitution of an invisible, arbitrary 
nile, aocordiag to the caprice of eadi individiMl, for tl»s 



]M«ek»e, dearly-defined bonnclaiy betweea riffkt tmd tcronf^ 
as prescribed by the supreme authority of the State ?" 

^*' It is essential, David, that the laws be enacted by th« 
prop^ authority, and promul^^ated to those whom they 
are to govern. Their publicity is ever presumed, mkI 
ignorance of them is not admitted to be pleaded in defense 
q( their violation. These rules, therefore, must be so 
plainly written and published, that all who choose may 
read and understand them. This is the great advantage 
of written law. I, as a citizen of this great community, 
am advised of my rights;^ and whenever Uiose rights are 
invaded or wkhbeld^ I am apprised of my remedy. The 
panoply of the State hovers over me — it guards me by 
Bight md by day. Should my person be assailed, or my 

Erop^y be stolen or damaged by others, the State makes 
erself a party in the case, and inflict^ upon the wrong* 
doer condign punishment. So dearly are we liberties and 
rights of each member of society prized, that all misde- 
meanors and felonies are deemed and considered offenses 
against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. 
In this manner, tbe-whole society takes an interest in the 
security, happiness, and protection of each and all its 
niemb^ : and, in return, each one owes implicit and ab> 
solute obedience to the Laws (^ the land." 

^^ But, unde, if I am rightly inf(Mined, the Abolition* 
kts are in open rebellion against a plain provision c^ the 
Fed^fal Constitution, and a law of Coi^ress passed in 
pursuance thereof." 

^^That cannot be denied, David — ^it is too notorious to 
be called in question. By the Federal Compact, ^ anv 
person owing service or labor in one State, who shall 
escape into another, shall be delivered up.' The law only 
nndertal^s to define the mode and manner of that deliv* 
ery. Notwithstanding, the Fugitive Slave Law has been 
resisted unto blood: it makes no difference Uiough it was 
enacted in pursuance of the Qonstituticm, being, therefore, 
the supreme law of the land. Nevertheless, the Aboli- 
tionists conceive they are doing Ood's service to render it 
a nullity. Although this same Constitution — the liga- 
m^it that binds these States -for national purposes, hat 
distinctly declared tJM^ by no law or regnlatiiui shall any 
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State defeat ' the delirery up' of fugitives who owe service 
or labor to the party to whom such service or labor is 
due ;' yet this plain and solemn provision, so imperative 
in laniraage, is converted into mockery and delusion by 
Abolition chicanery. Our slaves are seduced from us, 
and, instead of being 'delivered up ' in conformity to the 
Federal Compact, an Underground Railroad has been pro- 
vided to convey them secretly and rapidly to Canadar— 
beyond the jurisdiction of our government, and where an 
asylum has been provided for fliem by the mumficence of 
her Majesty's government.'' 

*' We have heard mrfch, uncle, of southern Nulhficaticm. 
Calhoun and his friends have been greatly stiffmatiaod 
North, for their advocacy of that remedy for what they 
supposed, unconstitutional legislation. Even that apology 
these Abolitionists cannot offer ; for there is no qu€«ticm 
of the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law ; and yet 
it ift most shameftiUy evaded." r^ n i 

"To th|it point I was coming, David. John C. Cal- 
houn was a good, great, and wise man. Errors he com- 
mitted, as all public men generally do: otherwise he 
would have been more than human. The contest for 
State Rights, upon his part, was not so censurable as erne 
might imagine. He sleeps quietly in his grave, uncon- 
scious of the turmoils by which we are surrounded.^ As 
he foresaw and anticipated, the danger of despotism in the 
Federal Head is growing annually more and more immi- 
nent. A most hostile sentiment to the South is growing 
up at the North, which, if not arrested, must soon shake 
this Union to the center — if it does not work its disso- 
lution." 

** Why, nncle. I am startied at the announcement. Can 
It be possible tnat the North, like Samson, in his blind 
madness, would tear down the pillars that sustidn the 

S'orious edifice <rf this Union, thereby overwhelming 
emsel ves and ns in one general ruin I '' 
*' I fain hope, David, that such may not be the unhappy 
termination of the momentous contest that is now raging 
between North and South. The waves of fanaticism 
^J^V^^Y^e and deepening continually. I do not like 
to be an alarmist ; but I cannot shut my ^yes upon the 
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increasiog ill-wiH, distrust, and hatred whidi are engen- 
dering between the two sections. Who can calm the 
angry billows of strife that are rolling to overwhelm this 
once happy country in irremediable woe t " 

**I do not entirely despair of the Union — the good 
sense — ^the second soller thought of the North, may como 
to the rescue. But I must say I see nothing even to en- 
courage a faint hope from Abolitionism. Should that rise 
in the ascendant in our Federal Councils, this Union is 
gone, if it were made of adanumt. Bonthem rights 
would be invaded — in fact, the Oonstitntion wbuld be a 
dead letter, and, in its place, would be a Northern despot- 
ism, though the forms of government might remain." 

'^Upon what ground could the North justify, uncle, 
such palpable usurpation ? I have always oeen taught to 
believe tnat the States were the original sovereigns in this 
country, and that the Fedaral Oovemment is a creature 
of theirs, invested with well-defined and limited powers — 
that they had a prior existence, and, by their j<nnt action, 
created this nationality. Now, shall the creature de- 
stroy the creator — like a bloody mcmster, devour its own 
parents ?" 

^^Tbat, David, is a wise and proper inquiry. I could 
demonstrate to the unprejudiced the necessity of the 
strictest adher^ice to tne Compact among the States. 
The Confederation carried us through the revolution; 
because unbounded pi^otism pervaded the bosoms of all. 
But when peace came, it was soon found to be inadequate 
to our wants — ^its inefficiency became clearlv visible, and 
consequently, in 1787, a Convention was called to form a 
more perfect union. It met in Philadelphia, and the pre- 
sent Constitution is the result of its labors. 

*^ How evident it is, that the powers conferred upon the 

feneral ^vernment are limited and specific, the resi- 
num bemg reserved to the States or the people thereof. 
The terms imd conditions, upon which this Union was 
entered into among the thirteen original States, will be 
found in the Constitution. The powers del^ated and 
those reserved are distinctly delineated. The &)uth pro- 
poses to the North, that, on these conditions she will con* 
sent to the Union ; 
6 
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^^ First. ^ I retain the privil^e to import bIstm from 
Africa until 1808* — twenty yearf. 

" Secondly. ' You are to deliver np any person that 
may escape into your States, if be owes me service or 
labor.' 

^' What is the reponse from the North ? 
^ ^'*I will unite with you upon those terms and condi- 
tions — ^that shall be the saored agreement between us.' 

^^ Here, then, we have the solemn-plighted fiiith among 
thirteen equal sovereignties — in language plain, direct, 
and positive— fi^ee from all imaginiAle ambiguity." 

^^jrermit me to observe, ui^e, that I btve recently 
seen it stated by Abolitionists, that this Union was formed 
for freedom — to drciunBcribe and root out Slavery. Much 
it said of the tyranny of the slave-powar — of its encroadi- 
ments and aggressions. I would like to hear how just 
those imputations are; for I frankly confess I am not 
thoroughly versed in the politieal historv of my country.'^ 
_J* I am old enough to remember mudb of this histcny, 
^vid. As there is an antagonUm now prevailing be- 
tween the two sections, I presume it will be s^ropriate 
to investi^te this controversy more minutely. The great 
jaestion tor solution is, where is the wronff. The candid 
inquirer after truth — whether in the North or South — 
^v ^^^ ^ ^ enlightened on so perpl^dng a 



CHAPTER X. 

Tb« iraioii~.T]M Jhmgm that enrimt It 

M.I1/ «,^!°^ *** "?*' I>«Tid, proper to meditate for ft no 
S. tf,Sin^ZS*r^'. " «?teiiftble and nnwarrantaWe. 
«»a« permitted for twenty 7«acA Was it to 
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mlittre our cilkeiui fay penmt^ff ih%tCL to iiiip(»rt m<Mre 
MKt more Africans, thiit this Femnd head ]ni)?ht have 
tke pleasure of tnmiBg them all loose to the detrimeiit 
and rum of Uie whole Boatht The Terjr idea is pre* 
poeterons." 

^^ Suffer me, uncle, for a moment to read the preamble 
to the Federal Ooastitution : 

^^ ^ We, the peopk at the United States, in order to 
form a more partect Union, estiUidiAh justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, proride for the c<MDm(m d^nse, 
to i»H>mote the general welfiure, and seenre the blessings 
of liberty to ourselres and posterity.' '' 

^^ What a catalogue <^ noble objects ! Will Abolition- 
ism secure to us mse great blessines t Will the design 
of our noble ancestors in convention be more fuHy realiied 
by the success c^ these wretdied fanaticst — I can call 
tibem by no better name. 

^^ No, n^vevy n4V4r/ I say it emphatically, David. It 
is traly fiunatieism in its wildest and most despicable 
form — it is nothing more. This spirit is of the most 
dangerous diaraoter— it is allied to insanity. Will it 
listen to reason 2 can it be oitreated or ccmciliated t No, 
indeed. You had as widl try to stop the tornado in its 
destructive march. With reason dethroned, it dashes 
madly along — ^Uind and sdf-willed — ^uprootiw and i»mh 
trating all obstacles in its way. Indeed, there is no 
remecHT for it but a itrmt-jacket.^^ 

^^Oh! uncle, you are too highly incensed. You poor 
out your vials oi wrath in no measured terms. P^hapa 
the Abolitionists may be convinced of their errors \fj fair 
and legitimate argument. Do you think Chase, Wade, 
Sumner, Wilson, Seward, Giddings and others are past 
conviction t" 

^' Indeed I do, David. I would rather undertake to 
split rails the balance of my days for a living, than to 
reason with such men on the subiect of ^very. I do not 
accuse tiiem oi anything more tLm insanity on this par- 
ticular subiect. In all other respects they are wise and 
anlidb^nea men. 

^^ This is »ot the first lime the spirit of fanaticism has 
visited tbia asrtfe. . At oilMr taiMs,^ aod ia other agea, it 
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has appeared; but it may be trnlj remaiked, it has 
always oeen prodnctiTe of m^re evil than good. It has 
aniformly carried in its train discord and bloodshed. Oall 
to mind the Gmsades. How many deluded human beinm 
fell in those iU-condnctod, bloody, though styled Holy 
Wars!" 

^^ Yes, uncle, I recollect how those wars originated, and 
for how l<Hig a period of time they were vainly prose- 
cuted. The present crusade against slavery does, in fact, 
bear some parallel to those undertak^i for the recovery 
of the Holy Land. Both assume the garb of religion, 
l^e Crusaders, in olden time, had for their motto, Mt is 
the will of God.' All had this inscription on their ban* 
ners and shields. Here is the paternity of ^ the Higher 
Law: " 

'^ You might, David, have traced the similitude ftiriher. 
Abolitionism, with countenance meek and lowly, wore 
the holy robes <^ religion in her first debut in our land. 
Over the poor Africans, held in bondage, she moumed 
and wept, ^e upbraided us of tiie South for tyrannizing 
over these ^ Images of God.' So it was with the Holy 
Land. Turics and infidels tramped their wicked feet upon 
that pure and consecrated ground. Nor was that all. 
Pil^ms, visiting Palestine and the Holy Sepulcher, were 
subjected to numerous insults aiid extortions. At last, 
Peter &e Hermit, called a meeting (^ Ohristians in tiie 
plains of Placenzia — for no house could hold them — 
where he harangued them in relation to the Holy Land, 
and while he was urging them to march th^K3 for its re- 
covery, the whole multitude, as it wra« with one voice, 
cried out * It is the will of God.' And Peter did under- 
take to lead an army to that distant land — a vast uadis- 
. ciplined multitude, who devoured everything on their 
march, but accomplished nothing worthy of remem- 
brance. After many and repeated efforts — spreading 
over many years — Ohristendom settled down in quietude, 
resigning the Holy Land to the peaceable dominion of the 
Turks to this very day." 

*^ I venture to say, uncle, that this crusade against 
Slaverv will be equally unsucoessfttl and disastrous. 
What Imt Uind famitictsm could, IJEnr a momest, inuigine 
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that Emano^tion was to be achieved hj agitatioii bejond 
our limits ? van the North issue the imperatiye decree, that 
slavery shall no longer exist in- this Union, and that too, 
in total disregard of the rigJUs of the slave-hcdder, and in 
opposition to his will, interest, seonrity , and happiness t" 
*' In answer I would observe, David, this can only hap- 

Sm when n<»rtheni fanaticism shall override the Federal 
ompact, and make this — ^instead of the freest govern- 
ment — the vilest despotism upon earth. If the Sonth 
could tamely submit to such usurpation — ^if it should ever 
happen — and consent to hold her most precious and inval- 
uable rights and privileges by the su&rance and at the 
mercy of a Northern irresponsible majority, she would 
be unworthy the name she bears for bold and daring 
chivalry/* 

^^ Let me ra)eat, unde, the Soi^h will never &lter in 
the defense and ra{^p<»rt of those rights guaranteed by the 
Federal Compact. The institution of slavery is a local 
question-appertaining exclusively to the States wh«;e it 
exists-— over which Congress dare not attempt to exercise 
any autiimty, except in the enforcement of tnat provision 
of tiie CiHistitution already quoted — in ddivering up 
^ persons owin^ service or labor.' The power <^ Congress 
in this regard has been dispute. But if the States fail 
or refuse 'to deliver up,' how is this provision to be 
^iforoed ?" 

'^ The inquiry is pertinent, David. I am apprised that 
the Abi^tionists daim this privily for the free States — 
d^iying to Congress any jurisdi^on in the matter at all. 
Now, i? tiie Stales rrfuse to make such delivery — as most 
of tlran, if not all, ure continually doing — ^has the slave- 
holder any jremedy i N(mo whatever, if that construction 
be true. The slaves will be enticed away — ^they will be 
supplied witii the means of making their escape: but as 
to delivering them up, it would never be done. An ap- 
peid might be made to the plain, authoritative language 
of the Federal Compact; but of what avail would it be 
in the estimation o[ those devotees of a higher lawP^ 

^'I do, presume, nncde, if we were to rely upon the 
peofde of the free Stipes ' to deliver up fugitive slaves, 
npoc^tl^ o^i^ ^ ^ 9ym^T^ of <^gwV it would be nurely. 
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if erer doiM--4lie sacred and innol)^ oUintioii entofed 
into, to the contrary, notwithstanding. The parties to 
the compact, as heretofore noticed, firmly bound them- 
selves mntnally to do this very thing. What is the valae 
of compacts among soTereign States, if they are to be 90 
soon repudiated, and so shamefully disregarded!'' 

**AhI indeed, Dayid — do not all the pages of history 
crowd with examples of such perfidy t The maxim that 
has goremed the world is, mighty not right. A poor 
commentary upon such intelligent beings as we are — bav* 
ing been too created in the image of Qod. But surely 
this same being has immeasmably Mivn firom his originiU 
primeval sim^icity and holiness^ Look at him in the 
mirror of history — that mirror that gives his taie and 
genuine features, wiUiout diminution or inoreade. What 
else can we exclaim but this, ^ Man is to man the soi^t, 
direst foe ? ' A most melancholy reflection t " 

^^ I ask the lib^*ty to observe, uncle, tluit I notice a 
growing complication in the nfbks of &is nation. Theae 
who formed our National OonstitBticm, we barely cold in 
their ^ves, and yet our Union is tottering to the eentei>- 
vibratmg like the terrible motions of a vokano^ When 
it will burst, God only knows." 

*' What is the cause (^ all this bitterness and angry 
feeling, David, between the North and the South. I am 
ashamed— humbled in the dust to declare it — it is, pro^ 
fessedly, the negro — ^the nearo ! Shall this fiiet go down 
to future age8--«tand in bold relief on the historic pi^ 
that Lib^ty-^he birthright of Ammca-^be oom^ry 
which was made an asylum for oppressed humanity from 



That it so happened in these United Stiies, that three 
millions of that race were held in bondage, withoot any 
choice on Uie part of the presMit generatiim, but by en- 
tailment of mother England t BvX its tuiormity was not 
disoovwed until 1888 of oar era. Omr Federal Oonstita- 
tiou, as before staled, was formed in 1787. Thm our 
ancestors met in Convention— came together from the 
North and South — ^interehanged views and sentiments, 
Md^by ooneiliatian and compromise, laid the foimdaliflBS 
^ tbe present goveroment. Why elumld the kbosa of 
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those fU^goB and p«lrioti be now despised and oontemned ? 
The objects to be attained by the Union, they set forth 
explicitly in the preamble. The necessity now for the 
Union remains in fnll force — ^not abated one iota. Are 
not jttstiee^ domestie tranquillity^ eammon defen$e^ gen- 
eral welfare^ and the blessings of libsrty^ as dear to ns 
this day as they were in '87 to onr fore&thers ! The 
negro at that time oonkl not prerent the formation of this 
Union, and shall he, in the year of our Lord 1855, be 
able to dissolve it f 

^^ I should fain h<^ the contrary ,' nnde. Bnt we have 
recently seen it avowed by a champion in their canse. 
He says : ^ To all America the time has come— Liberty 
or despotism.' Again: ^ Blood consecrates even the 
remorse of great wron^.' Also, ^ I am cheered ihni I find 
myself in sympathy with the great minds MXid heroic hearts 
ot the natiiHi.' What does all diis signify ! Most we 
nsderstaiHl, the Abolitionists are ripe for civil war t If 
each be their contemplation, it is time the whole Sooth 
were roused from their lethargy." 

*^ I have seen, David, a letter pnUished in the Cincin- 
juiti Gkoette, under date of July 19, 1855, over tiie sig- 
nature of 0. M. Olat : and also a puUi^ed statement ^ 
hit remarks at Brosli Creek Meeting House, in which he 
is reported to have said. *The thing^^(meaning civil 
war) had to imve a beginning, and it rad as wdl b«gin at 
the Dripfmig-Suring as anywhere else.' He undertook 
also :to diow, ^ The Free-Boil party in the N<»th were in 
tiie ascendency— that &ey would unite with tiie negroes 
South, and thus light up me tordi of civil war.' He iur- 
tker said, ^our m^kto, was fireedom on the soil.' Here, 
indeed, we have tiie programme of the great Free-Soil 
{Ktion North 1 Let the l^mth buckle on h&t amxHr." 

^^ It seems, node, the cloud is darkening. 4V^hether it 
will burst upon this once happy land, is only known to 
Him who holds tiie destiny of naticma in his hands. I am 
unable to believe that we are doomed to the greatest 
<»ilamt^ any nation ener endured since the creation of the 
wtnrld. Of all wars, a civil, is the most horrible. Cal- 
lous must be hia heart who can calmly contemplate the 
pMaibility of Mack an event." 



>^ I am, David, a friend to this Ubiod. Let the Consti- 
tution in spirit and intent be fairly exeented. Let all its 
Compromises be rdigionsly r^arded — for it is the palla- 
dium of all our civil and politi^ rights. Slavery was no 
obstacle to the creation of the Union, and ought not to 
jeopardize its continuance. Oh I how patriotism has 
waned since the days of the great and good WASHING- 
TON. He and his compatriots in arms and in Council, 
were the friends of this more perfect Union. The adjast- 
ment of the slavery-question on a basis satis^tory to both 
sections, was then consummated. It r^nains forthe people 
of the North to abide by it, or stir up a Contest that all 
good and peaceable persons will sincerely d^recate. 

''But the Free-Soil party are highly incensed at the 
aggressions <^ the slave-power. They are thoi^bt to be 
in the ascendency North, and a threat has b^n made 
that they will unite with our Slaves, in carrying war and 
devastation over the whole South. Has this menace been 
lightly made or is it in reality in unison wi& the hermc 
hearts of the nation 1 " 

'' It is strange*-*vastly strange, uncle, if these public 
declarations^ — made by a conspicuous citizen of Kentudaty, 
are authorized and sanctioned by Free-Soilism. He is 
well known to be in close affinity with that party, and 
must be presumed to be well acquainted with their secret 
and dangerous machinations, ohould such be their de- 
sign, we may know the days of this Union are mimbeied. 
What is the ^reat o£knse of the South ? What has she 
done, to call aown t^n her so fonmdable a coalition? — 
for Aboliticmism has again hid its brazen front trader the 
veil of Free-Soilism — the chamdeon has changed its color, 
but ther nature (^the animal is identically the same." 

''Yes, David, Free*8oili6m — that is the syren word 
adopted by the Fusi<m Party ; — ^that t^m affords a veil 
copious enough to cover all the political-Mmf in tiie land. 
Behold 1 what a conglomeration of all the heroic hearts of 
the nation, and when the negroes of the South shall be 
fu^d into it — what will we — ^the white men, wom^i and 
childrw have to do? The humble {oivil^e, I presume, 
will be left to us to prepare for our exit — to eternity. 
What could we do — it is thonght — against sooh over- 
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whelming odds — ^against the swarms from ^the Northern 
Hire I" and th^ black allies — the semi-savage Afri- 
cans in onr midst. In olden time the Goths and Vandals 
and Haas emerged from the deep recesses of the North , imd 
carried fire and sword tiironghont the Soman Empire. 
They devastated the conntrv — ^rapine and bloodshed was 
the order o{ the day ; and the &ire8t portion of the then 
civilized world was overmn and depopolated by these 
merciless hordes. Is Free-Soilism now ready and prepwed 
to embark in a simihur mission — to tread in tiie ibotsteps 
of the Goths, Yandals, and Huns ?" 

^^To answer, nnde, this question in theidbmative, would 
be an admowledgment that Hie world has remained 
stationary. Althou^ the inventions of our day have 
been great, in steam — ^machinery, railroads, tel^raph,, 
and fire-arms — the arts and sciences ; yet these inventions 
and imi»oveme&ts would only enaUe us the more rapidly 
to destr(^ eaeh other, and to sweep from the earth mil- 
lions of our race. Twenty-two millions of whites— citizens 
of one common country — armed with all the contrivances 
of modem invention — ^must rush into mortal combat — ay, 
tiie North against the South — all — aZ/, for what t The 
liberation of three millions of Africans. What a mighty 
tnigedy for sttch a catue t '' 

" Trulv, truly, David — ^the oaust would be dark and 
disgraceful. It would entail upon our age and nation a 
stigma that would descend to the last moment of revolving 
time. Takeup our Bevolutionary history—- our subsequent 
acquisitions— the growth and strength of our nation — ^its 
vast area — the variety of our soil ana productions — Shaving 
all the aliments of true wealth imd greatness in greater 
profuuim than ever was ^oyed by any other nation: 
not only these natural advantages, but blessed with a 
government founded in freedom^ — securing tiio libert;^ of 
oonscieuce — liberty of speech — and so wxsdy organized 
that the state governments guaord and protect our most 
.minute interests and wants — ^while at the sune time, these 
States stand United £^ all national purposes — must all 
these inconceivable blessings be sacrificed— ^or Jreedom 
onth4s^ir 
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*^ Ah tnel tmde, man is a mjBtery. When I oootempUte 
dren the postibilitjr of such a horrible issue to oar Uniim 
as yoa have insinuated, befetlling this belored coontry — ^ 
intended to be an Eden for all we oppressed sons of our 
race — the white ftmilj of earth. Here I had hoped all 
conld haye ccnne, and mingled toselher in the sweetest 
harmony. Here at least ^ we could have worshiped God 
under our own yine and fig-tree, and there would have 
be^i none to make us amud. But here in this broad 
expanded Ckmtinent — washed by the grandest rivers—* 
diversified with the tallest mountidns — blessed with the 
most luxuriant soil, and inviffoorating climate — Africa was 
suffered to eend out a brandi of her race— to convert all 
our joys into bitterness— like the serpent which crept into 
and the garden,' brought death into our world, and all our 
woe.' " 

^' I do not know, David, what may be Ae issue of thia 
crisis in our National affitirs. Futurity has been very 
wisely concealed fixmi our vision. If such a calamity be 
in reservation for our country, I do not crave to know it 
beforehand, for ^ suiBcieoit f<»r the day is the evil thereof."' 



CHAPTER XI. 

IIm gitiwidi of Gb&tfDfiray tehfMtt Klicth «ad 8«ith. 

^^Thb charge of aggression on the part of the South. 
David, I wish fiurUier to notice. Mudi has been said and 
written against b^ encroachments — ' the tyranny of th« 
Slave-power.' I feel a disposition to do justice to both seo- 
tions, if I can, in this unpleasant controversy. Perhaps by 
mutual explanations a reconciliation may be efibcteo. 
Free-SiHlism wishes and intends to oonfine Slavery ta 
its present limits; thereby excluding it fipom any of 
the Territories of the United States." 

*^In opposition, the South contends, these Territoriea 
having been acquired by the joint efibrts and treasury of 
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die Nation, tbqr <m^t to be subject to ooenpfttioii and 
settlement by the citizens of the whole Union — that one 
and all who are disposed, should be admitted to come in 
with whatever is hrid to be property in their rospectire 
states — Aat whenever a Taritory is snflSciendy populated 
to entitle it to form a Constitation and become a State, 
the inhabituits thereof onght to be permitted to decide 
for themselves whether they will have Slavery or not?" 

'^ To that plan, uncle, I cannot see any vidid objection. 
African slavery being recognized by nearly half the States 
in the Union, the citizens of Uiose States, on that account, 
ou^t not to be exduded. How invidious — not to say 
ungenerous — for the North to say to the South, ^ StiuMl 
thou bads — I am more righteous than thonV By the 
laws of Moses the leper was &rown out <^ the congrega* 
ti<Mi of the Lord — he was considered impure Slavery is 
considered a great leprosy — so much so it must not be 
suffered to contaminate the Territories.'' 

'^ Shamdul it is, David, to make such discrimination. 
What will be ite efiket? Clearlv to sufier the North to 
api»ropriate the whole of the pumic domain. to its exclu- 
nve use and benefit. This would be, in my humble judg- 
ment, great injustice. I am decidedly of opinion that Cc^a- 
gress ought to leave the Territorks tree for all the citizens 
oi the various Stipes, without any reference to Slavery 
whatever. In this way the common property of the 
Union would enure to the common b^ient of all. This 
equality would work no injury, but would leave each 
section om the same identical footing." 

^^ The South, uncle, asks for notMng more« She scorns 
to ask any l^^ation in her fiivor, or peculiar privileges 
from the national government. She is willing to stand 
or &11 by a fair and lionorable competition with the North 
in die settlem^it of the Territories. Why should there 
be any objection to this arrang^nent — founded, as it is, 
upon a principle of self-government so consonant to the 
genius of our people ?" 

^^ The principle, David, ought to meet with general 
approbation and acquiescence. By this means the dan- 
gerous questi<»i of Slavery is transferred from the balls 
of Oongresi to Ihe inbabiiaats ci tlie Territories to whoin 
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it properij beloDgs. What damage can result &om it, la 
past my comprehension." 

^^ But it app^u^, uncle, the establishment o( this prin- 
ciple, by the passage of the £ansas-Nebraska Bill and 
the rep^ of tne Missouri Compromise line, has created 
deep exasperation in the minds ot the people Nordi. 
Now, according to my limited understanding, the cause 
was inadequate to rouse such a bitter feeling. Free-Soil- 
ism now rears its potent head and oyarshadows the land. 
Bather than see slavery extended beyond its present 
limits, it would dissolve the Union. If it were possible, 
it would throw around slavery a Chinese wall, so that it 
should never expand in the least To this point the eyea 
of the North are most intensely directed — watdiing it 
with inconceivable jealousy.'' 

^^ That is very true, David, and why is it so t Does it 
all flow from philanthropy only, or genuine love for the 
African race ? Whoever supposes that their freedom is 
the sole motive, labors under a great delnsicm. I grant 
this is the ostensible object — the one that stands front in 
all their blustering; but, really. I imagine th^re is a 
deeper design at uie bottom of^ the whole movement. 
Stripped of all disguises, perhaps after all, it will be 
found a contest for power — m supremaigr." 

^^Ah 1 uncle, is that the undercurrent to this vast ab- 
lation ? How miK^h like human nature 1 How seldom 
the true motive to our acti<ms is avowed I - Nations, like 
individuals, keep the real object in view concealed. As 
one person, the minds of the multitude are swayed by 
envy and jealousy — ^there is no perc^tible difference.'* 

^^ I have no doubt of that, David. It has been exem- 
plified in all ages, and in illustration of it an instance is 
occurring in our day. Who can believe that pure philan- 
thropy, on the part of England and France, inv<dved ' 
them in this Eastern war now violently raging. It was 
not the love of the Turk that induced then to enbark in 
this expensive and sanguinary conflict* What could be 
found m his character to endear him so tenderly to those 
two enlightened and Christian nations )" 

^^ I imagine, uncle, it was not polygamy or their rdi- 
gioQ. Who can admire siichiM<Wbk)oUMadai«th€aa 
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Tnrfai are t How Tery contemptnoiuilj ikej speak of 
Christians — cailing them dogs^ as thoti]^ there was no 
word den^tory enough to express their abhorrence of us. 
I confess I would not like to be found fitting side by 
ftde with sudi people. I would not regret if that demo- 
ralized race, with all their harems, w^re expelled from 
Europe." 

^^ Keiths would France or England, Darid, if there 
weve not a grander object to be attained. The Czar of 
all the Bussias was about to subjugate and annex Turicey 
to his vast empire, thereby making himself too powerful 
lor the safety of Europe. To circumscribe Eussia, to 
confine her dimensions, and not to suffer her to grow, was 
eonsideied essential to the peace and security of othw 
Bati<ms. The grand prize in cimtest between uie present 
belligerents is no less than die supremacy of Europe.'' 

^^ The N<Hiiiem sentiment, uncle, is haughty and impe« 
rioos. Here in the United States, one would fondly hope 
the controversy between the two sections will not have so 
bloody an issue as hBS transpired in the East. But if we 
look at the elements at work — the pride, ambition, and 
selfHiufficiency of the North, we have little ground to hope 
for domestic tranquillity in our countrv. ^^ much confi- 
dence is placed np(m tbo internal weakness <^ the South. 
Free-Soikrs eome boasting like Ooliah of old when he 
viewed David, a mere stripling, advancing to meet him 
with a few pebbles firom the credi:, ^ I will throw thy car- 
cass a|)r^ to the birds of the air.' We are informed by 
tlie divine historian what his jHresumption cost him — he 
was, as a vile Philistine, laid low in the dust by one of 
those despised little i)ebbles." 

" The Mtde, David, is not alwavs w<mi by the dtrong, 
nor the race by the swift. Amid all this vituperation, the 
South is passive, like one conscious of his prowess and 
bravery. She stands, like the sturdy oak, unyielding to 
the raging storm. She knows her political rights, and 
knowing, will dare maintain them. Can she be intimi- 
dated by pointing to her own slaves as the allies of Free- 
Soilismt The intimation has been boldly proclaimed. 
What I threaten to arm the slaves to slaughter our women 
and ^Udr«i in cold Uood — to eocoite tnem to a war of 
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^termioatioQ — fin* such a war it wonld be -^^ not of tbe 
whites rerily, but of ihem$eheM! We have been fore* 
warned that Free-Soilers would unite with the negroes 
Boutb. Onght sndi a threat be lightly made? Is it a 
trifling matter to hint the probability of sw^ a Union. 
The author, it is presumed, spoke it not idly but ih«i 
full authority. He sees and Knows the hostile designs 
<^ Free-Soilism. Ah ! the great misf(»rtune ci the North 
is, she does not truly appreciate the strengtii teoA 
resources of the South.'' 

^^ Tes, indeed, uncle, she thinks we are weak and pwil- 
lanimous — ^that ^ ¥re may kick in the traces, but will b« 
sure to fall back i^in.'* How often have tiie most 
destructiye wars thus originated % England thought these 
colonies would only *kick in the traces' — they were too 
weak to resist — she could not believe th^ would rise in 
rebellion to her tyrannical power. How could she sup- 
pose three millions of people would successfully withstand 
her in the zenith of her strength and glory 1 Proud, 
haughty, despotic, she wonld listen to no remoostraooS) 
nor make any concession, ^e sent over h^ armies—* 
took into her alliance the merciless savage, whose known 
rule of war&re was Uie indiscriminate slaughter of every 
sex, age, and condition. But notwithstanding these fear- 
fill odds, England, in Uie end, had to make the humiliate 
ing acknowledgment, ^ that these United States, by the 
laws of nature and of nature's God, were, and of rij^t, 
ought to be, free and independent.' This is a very strike 
ing instance, how dangerous it is to think too lightly of 
an adversary." 

^^ Strange infatuation it must be, David, to sujqpora 
fifteen States of this Union will tamely submit to a 
Korthem Despotism. — ^Look at the South — ^I mean by 
that word the whole slave-holding region, from Mason 
and Dixon's line to the utmost limits of Texas — ^and what 
does it embrace t Tlie finest portion of North America. 
Think of its valuable products : cotton, sugar, rice, hemp, 
and tobacco— five of toe most valuable prraucts raised in 
the world. It has been truly said — Cotton is Kino. 

• Ford, ftt Oolambut, O. 



Whftl k its ftmniftl worth in a raw state f A fracti<m 
OTer a 100,000,000 of dollars. Here, tben, is the origin 
of immeBse wealth. How mach money does it bring in 
its transit from the producer to the consBmer — to the 
agents, insurers, shippers, mann&ctnrers, and merchants 
who handle it ?" 

^^ I can hardly tell, nncle, what wealth is realifed by 
tradng cothm through all the mutations you have men- 
tioned ; but I do suppose all those through whose hands it 
may pass, in its progress to, and preparation for consump- 
tion, will enjoy a remuneration for their labor, trouble, 
and attrition. What additional value cotton receives 
in this trMtsit, and the process of manufacture, I do not 
remember to have seen. Those who have been more 
dMervant of commerce might make an estimate approsti- 
nutting near the truth." 

^' I can cite the authority, David, of no less a personase 
than Walxbb, form^Iy Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, under the administraticm of his Excellency, 
Jamss K. Polk, now no more. His idea was that cotton 
was enhanced ei^htf<dd in the process and mutations men- 
ticoed. Taking his estimate as a basis, look at the aston* 
ithing result : &st cost, $100,000,000 ; final value, $800,- 
000,000. The actual wealth, therefore, <areated by cotton, 
and realized by tiie industry of others, after leaving the 
possession of the planters, makes the gratid sum of ^00,- 
000,000. Thus we have the value of cotton in its raw state, 
and just at the time it enters into consumption. Destroy 
its production, and the business (^ the world will be sud- 
denly deprived of an article producing, at this time, such 
immeftse wealth. Now, who is prepared to eaerijlee so 
mudi productive industry by devastating the South — 
burning h&t cotton fields, and turning loose her slaves to 
be a eurse and nuimnee to society ? Instead of having a 
system of labor, wisely and judiciously arranged — as at 
present— the motto will be, ^jrrtedom on the soil? And 
at one fell blow, the product of cotton will be struck down, 
and will almort cease." 

" I am certain, uncle, such would be the fisct. Now 
only think of the suicidal policy of Abolitionism. Well 
majT it raise its braien head, and prodaim to mankind its 
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utt^ contempt of ^ con$eqnencei.^ Wlisl eiret k if oottoa 
be strack from the earth — ^if misery and min fiJl npon tiie 
millions now engaged in its manafaetnre t I eaa com* 
pare it to nothing better than a stream risii^ in ike 
mountainons regions of a country, fed and supplied hf 
innumerable springs, that tumbled their wat^ alang 
rocly vales, to a general reservoir that conveyed them to 
the ocean. For years it ran — ^its volume of wator gnida* 
ally increasing. In its meandering route it passes throvgh 
feitile viQleys — ^the people seeing &e uniformity of its ciir- 
rent, and the many falls it encountered in its course, pro- 
ceed to erect mills and factories all alcHig its banks. At 
great cost they have erected their establishments — and 
millions of op^tives are employed at £ur wages. These 
persons are hving independently and happily, and Uessed 
with all the comforts of lite. But \o\ tne news oom^'by 
telefi;raph that, by incantations, a set of fanatics have suc- 
ceeded in drying up all the springs at the Ctmntain head, 
and that this water-power will soon entirely fail. The 
water ceases to flow, and the multitude, with the deepest 
anguish, behold the dry bed of a once flush river. The 
ketones are all still — in place of the busy hum of indus- 
try, we hear wailing and lamentation. The operatives are 
deprived of emplovment — their wages cease, and they 
know not what to do. But the master-spirit, in produc- 
ing this distress, is made acquainted with these ^ ooH$e* 
quencesJ He sternly replies, ' Gonseqt$6ne€s I never re- 
gard — that is no part of my business — ^if millions are 
ruined, I can't help it — I thought it right to dry up the 
springs and I have done so. My eye is on one solitary 
object, and I never look beyond it.' In a similMr numner, 
if Abolitionism could have its way, the raising of cotton 
would be annihilated. Then the millions relying for sub- 
sistence by its manufacture, would be turned penniless 
upon the cold charities of the world." 

" True as Scripture, David, Yankeedom would <»en ito 
^es I What constitutes the wealth of the Eastern States ? 
Go to Massachusetts — the hot-bed erf fanaticism — the 
people there will point to their rocky and sterile soil, and 
you will confess their wealth is not dug out of the ground. 
Whence is it derived t By manufacturing industry and 
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fonimerciftl eatorpme. Now h&te is a poond of ootton : 

tbe planter, we will snppoBe, gets ten cents for raising, 
picking, ginning and pressing it. Trace it to Boston. Here 
Xbe m«ia&ctarer examines its qoalitj, and bays it, we will 
say, at twelve cents. Takes it to his factory. Now his 
labor upon it commences — carding, spinning, weaving, etc. 
It is by this process ccmverted into either sheeting, <^co, 
or muslin, as his &ncy suggests. How much has this 
pound of cotton been enhancid by hii^ labor and machinery t 
we will say sixty cents, leaving a margin for profit 
by the wholesale and rc^il merchants, trough whose 
hands it must p&ss to the c<»isumer.' Note the difference 
in the pi^fit. xhe planter hsa ten cents to show lor the 
production and prepEuration of that pound for market ; the 
manufacturer sixty c^its, or in other words, that pound 
of cotton has enriched Mississippi ten cents, Massachu* 
setts sixty. At the wealth of me latter need we to w<m- 
der? Without the cotton that sixty cents never would 
have been made. Upon a large scale, behold what a 
draftee story this will tell.'' 

^' Fanaticism, uncle, is surely blind. I have read, I 
think, in one of j£sop's faUes, of a farmer, who had a 
goose which laid him diuly a golden egg. Not content 
with this slow mode of acquiring wealthThe cut her open, 
so that he might come at the whole treasury at once. 
That was Uie end of the eggs and the goose, and his 
wealth. Tbe Sooth is now Lmng the golden egg% by 
which the North is enriched. We will see whether the 
latter is {prepared to destroy the source of her principal 
prosperity, and entail upon herself poverty and ruin." 

^^ These things are as plain as the common rules of 
Arithmetic. The North bas ^ waxed fat,' and begins ^ to 
kick,' and upon what % Upon those very golden egg% 
laid in the South. For feeding the goose, and keeping 
her in health and vigor, we, I speak in the name of the 
South, have retained for our labor and investment, one 
dollar out of eight, and very generously handed over the 
other seven to the North, for her exclusive use and 
benefit. How plain it must be whence the immense 
wealth of the New England States has been accumulated. 
Well may the people in that section boast oi their public 
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improTeoetente, th^ Free Sdiools, tiieir Bailrosdt, tiiefr 
large and flourishing cities, etc., when nearly all the prcK 
fits in the manufacture of cotton in the United States are 
concentrated in their hands, great as those profits are« 
Now for those very people to wage implacable hostility to 
the South, against that ^ peculiar institution ' that has 
brought forth these golden ^gs, indeed shows a degree 
of madness and folly without a parallel in history. Noth- 
ing short of the most frantic fcmaticism could, for a mo- 
meat, conceiye a project fraught with such incalculable 
evil to the North, and in reality to the civilized world." 

"Well may you declare that, uncle. New England 
manu&ctures but a small portion of the cotton raised 
South. Old England, shame UDon her, is reveling in 
wealth from this very source. Millions of her subjects 
are fed and clothed from the profits made in the manufac- 
ture of our cotton. Her great national debt would, long 
ago, have crushed her to atoms, had it not been for this 
venr staple. She is the principal purchaser of cotton, 
and enioys most of the money created by its maau-^ 
fecture." 

^^ Let us see, David, how the 3,625,000 bales were dis- 
tributed in 1853. Grei^ Britain todc 2,000,000, France 
400,000, New England 625,000. Put the original cost 
at $40 per bale, probably that may be too n»ich, but for 
our purpose it is not very material. Make the calculation 
in round numbers : Great Britain paid the South for raw 
material §80,000,000. According to Walker's rule, she 
will acquire additional wealth by the manufacture of this 
cotton, at the lowest calculation, after deducting profits 
in the hands of foreign factors, not less than $500,000,000 
actual real wealth, as (^Sactually as if extracted by agri<» 
culture from the earth. This unfolds the secret of her 
great and unexampled prosperity. London governs the 
worlcl in money matters — it is the center ot capital, of 
commerce, and regulates the prices of commodities in all 
the principal markets of the earth. Though Great Brit- 
ain is thus prospering upon this product of slave labor, 
yet is she the focus of Abolitionism ; she has fostered it, 
and sustained the excitement here by her influence and 
her money, as I have partially, and will hereafter more 
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folly sbow. SertOQS ehsrget, but ih&y tan no Um serioiis 
than true." 

^^ Then, uncle, think of the Free Statei, how many 
millions of dollars we are annnally throwing into th«ir 
laps. Notice the profits <hi the cotton. 625,000 bales, 
dednoting cost, $2,500,000, we have left the snm of 
$17,500,000, a very handsome remuneration for the man- 
nfaetaring States, a portion (^ which, I presnme, finds its 
way into the treasury of Abolition societies." 

^' That is likely true, David ; but these fieusts ought to 
establish the necessity o( preserving this Union. The 
present settled order of society should not be disturbed 
while it is difiusing mutual benefits by the interchange of 
commodities. I have not adduced these statistics o( trade 
as an accusation against the Ncnrth ; but it has been done 
chiefly for the purpose of showing the source whence 
their {principal wealtn is derived. No one objects to the 
Mde m cotton to the manu&ctnreis North, but what we 
do com^ain of is, they forget the hand that nourishes 
them. To the Southern planters are they chiefly indebted 
for their great prosperity. Stopthecultivation of cotton, and 
how could those millions of dollars be made ? If I might 
address mysdf to the people in that section, I would tell 
them, without the raw material, your jennies, your looms, 
your machinery would all st<K), and your operatives be de- 
prived of work. Your Lowells would be deserted. And 
what shall I say to tjiee, Old En^and, where wouldst 
thou be I Thy $500,000,000 of annual wealth swept 
away forever. Bnin and bankruptcy would be thy fat^. 
The immense load of debt incurred by thee would crush 
thee to the earth never more to rise. If I were an enemy 
to thee and the Free States, I would say go on in this bitt^ 
crusade against African Slavery ; kindle the fires of civil 
war ; emancipate the slaves ; arm them for the butchery 
of their owners and their families ; let tlie Free-Soilers 
eome on, and aid them in this grand wcnrk of extermina- 
tion ; thus display your intense love for the negro by the 
wholesale massacre of your kindred after the flesh ; 
envel(^ our dwdlings in flames; conv^t our cotton 
and si^^ estates into a wilderness; erase our cities 
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from the ettrtb, tmtil, like GartlHige of old, no memoriid 

will be left to identify the spots where once thej stood. 
When the work of pillage, devastation, and n^ine is over, 
bug your black allies to yonr boec»n for this wondrons 
aebierem^it. And then, what has been gained t The 
Anglo-Saxon race has be^ slaughtered, and there is now 
^ fr^om on the soil.' These t&ee millions of AfricaiHi 
can remain and inhabit the land — ^it is their heritage. I 
want every Free-Soiler in the land to gaze on tins picture, 
view its beautiful outlines — is it too highly wrought — ^have 
not your frenzied imaginations seen it aU, and more too, 
in the perspective ? 

'^ I would say to Mrs. Stowe, ^Oome up and see here 
the fruits of ' U nde Tom's Cabin' — ay, it is saW, * The 
works of the righteous do follow them.' l^iese are thy 
works, and they will surely follow thee. Bemember thy 
George. What did he display to the ffood and timid old 
Wilson ?— a bowie-knife and pistols. These instruments 
have done the deed, and now cast thy eyes upon the car- 
nage I Ask thvself, if this is ^ good-will toward men — > 
peace on earth I' But thou art comforted with the though 
tiiat thy head has. reclined upon downy pillows in the 
mansion of Lady Suthsbland — that thou hast been the 
guest of dukes and duchesses — that tl^ou hast moved in 
rustling silks, trod proudly on soft, resjdend^st Turkish 
carpets, inhided sparUing wine out of golden goblets, 
and feasted witb all the dainty luxuries a foreign land 
eould affimi ; because thou haast blackened the charac- 
ter of thy native land, imd scattered the seeds of discord 
between races — the fruits of whi<^ I have only fidntly 
delineated. All the negro characters introduced into thy 
work are brave, generous, noble, and religious — ^tbe very 
climax of beauty and mental greatness ; but look at tm 
masters, n^o-traders, and hunters — they are dastardly — 
enter pirates and bloodhounds!' 

^' ^ Stand up Sumnbr, Wilson, Sbwabd, Chase, and all 
Free-Soil worthies 1 Look with admiration at the consum- 
mation of all your strenuous effi>rts-^the great work, tov 
which you have so long toiled, is all finished to your 
liking! the negro lias be^ made the masterpiece of God's 



ore t tio n, and alAougfa Africa has come in latt, she maj 
7«t, according to Mrs. Stowe's anticipation, ootohine the 
balance of the world 1' " 

^^ I do not know, nnde, what has kept Afnca station- 
ary. She is as old and as long inhabited. What excose 
can be (^red for her want of progress? Who has inter- 
fered with hert The white man cannot long breathe her 
atmosphere and live. If the negro can drive the whites 
ont of other climates he has a perfect immunity in his 
own. Ood has formed the country and climate in Africa 
fyr the exclnsiye residence ol his race, lliere he is lord 
paramount: an edict, positive and immutable, has gone 
forth that there he shall dwell without intrusion from the 
European. He holds a deed in fee-simple to that pmtion 
of the earth against the balance of mankind. The Lord 
has fenced him in with a hot and p<^onous air to all 
others but himself. This is equivalent to |t deed of gene- 
ral wMTantee." 

^* If mMikind, David, would conform more to the laws 
of Qod in $ome remteU^ the general happibess would be 
greatly promoted. jQiat he has so constituted the negroes 
as to adapt them to reside and labor in the tropical 
r^i<His of the earth, I believe with all sincerity. The 
great Ardiitect of tl^ Universe, in all his works disfdays 
consummate wisdom. Animals have been made and 
fitted for certain localities. Notice the pelican, {nrovided 
with a pouch under his bill. Why was that done ? Simply 
because that bird soared over arid deserts where water 
was seldom to be had, and in that pouch he could carry a 
supply to last him many days. Again we may notice a 
contrivance has been given to the camel to enable him to 
pass over the great African desert. How wisely and 
judiciously have all things been made I 

^^In illustration of this position I will cite another 
instance. I saw once a little fish taken out of the riv^ 
running through the Mammoth Gave, in this State. At 
first I was surprised at its destitution of sight — ^an organ 
that afibrds us so much pleasure ; but I quickly reflected, 
what utility could there be in eyes where there was utter 
and perpetual darimess. For this reason they ware not 
given. If^ in fbese iastances of inferior animals, we oai| 
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■66 such omn^ete adaptation to the localities tbej were 
intended to inhabit, how mnch more strongly onght we 
to believe that man's form and organization have been 
somewhat varied to enable him to 1^ a resid^it of every 
zone npon earth }" 

^^ Upcm that point, nnde, I have not reflected a great 
deal. From the instances cited, I am satisfied Divinity 
has created and adjusted all things tor onr good, Tm 
torrid zones are intended for the negroes, and the n^roes 
for them. Hie temperate, for the whites. Here is ample 
space iot all. Althongh tiie n^poes are the only laborers 
that can be successfully employed in tlie cultivation of onr 
soutli^m staples — because they and they only are capable 
of. bearing tne heat of summ^ and t^ diseases of the 
dimate — yet, £pom the very nature of things, tbey must 
continue under tiie control and authority of die whites to 
make thdr labor really i»odiictive. The two races can 
and do live amicably tc^etiier in their present relation ; 
and tiiey may c<Hitinue to do so for ages, for aught I 
know. The idea that the if\fenor can dispossess the 
Buperior race is parfoctiy ludKaroos. Nothing but the 
wudest fanaticism could indulge in mdi a chimera." 

^^ I just permitted, David, for the moment, Free-Soilism 
to have its own way for the purpose of seeing what a 
strange problem it would w(n*k out: What a great trans* 
formation would noorthem fanatidsm make in tiie mission 
of this migh^ nation. Free-Soilism threatens to unite witii 
the negroes South, and I drew the xHCture to gratify their 
fervid imaginations. What a wonorons mork they would 
perform to create ^ freedom on tiM soil.' I am thoroughly 
convinced that, befc»e this grand scheme of theirs can m 
achieved, our race SoiUh must be exterminated. To say 
the least of it, this is a most gigantic undertaking. The 
Northern hive, with their blaick allies, may fli^;ter them- 
selves they will prove equal to the task. If I might be 
permitted to judge, however, they would commit a most 
lamentable error. Old as I am, I woidd bare my breast 
to the storm, and stuid or fisdl beside my eountrymen in 
defending and sustaining our saered political rights. But 
Gkid forbid tiie emergency ^ould ever arise between the 
peoplw of 4li# UbM Statoal I ^m not--I will not 
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believe our gkmoi^ destiny is to be l»t>aght to saoh a 
premfttare end." 

" 1 trust such may be the fact, uncle ; but I have pre* 
cious little faith in fanaticism. Who could ba^e stayed 
the Crusades in their mad career? The voice of tlie 
wisest and best men of that day could not have swayed 
the minds of the multitude. So it has been with this 
dangerous and reckless spirit engendered in our once 
happy country. From small beginnings it has grown to 
its present menadog mi^itude. Yain hare been the 
struggles to stay its march^ Perhaps naught but the 6fFn* 
sion of oceans of Uood will be able to cure this fatal mal* 
ady . So it was in the Crusades — so it may possibly be 
again. The same denK)n is at work, and may not the 
same bloody butcheries result, not as formerly between 
Christian and Turk, but between Christian and Chris- 
tian — fellow-citizens too, of one oommon country.'' 

^'K the salvation of this country, David, depended 
upon the prominent leaders di Free-Soilism, I would give 
up the question in despair. My pen, from this day on- 
ward, sl^ld cease to move. From them I hope — ^I exped 
nothing. But th^:e is a public sentiment North ttiat can 
be invdced, and not in vain. There are people in that 
sedion — tiiousuds di them — with stnmg national feel* 
in^ who will oome to the rescue, when they see and 
kMW U&is Union is in imminent peril. They will frown 
down the attempt ^ to alienate one portion of this Union 
from the odier.' Now we only ask the &iUiful observance 
of the Compact entered into by the States~a compact 
standing higher, and towing above all others — the su- 
preme, irvepealable compact, unless by mutoal consent, 
or in the mode and manner indicated by the instrument 
itself. 

^^ Are we torona in requiring a strict adherence to the 
ei^npromisea of mb Constitution — a Constitution which 
flawed from the spontaneous action of soverdgn States, 
and which renuuns as a monument to the political wis- 
dom — the patriotism of the nwi of that day ? Talk of 
the Missouri Compromise— the Compromise of 1850 — oi 
plighted faith — its sacredness ;— -but what are all these 
T^orth compared to this compaot-^hia ligamenfc whieli 
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binds ftH these sovereignties into one great nation t That 
is the Covenant — ^the solemn Covenant, signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 

'*' Why plead subsequent cominromises, enacted by l^s- 
lative authority, as more sacred and obligatory than the 
Constitution iteelf ? In that instrument and amendmente 
thereto, all the Com^miscs the States ever intended to 
make will be found. The boundary of power is dis- 
tinctly mmrked. By not recurring to first principles, a 
misapprehension of our c(»nplicated system of government 
c^n originates. We are inclined to think the< National 
Government has absolute and supreme authority — ^in its 
appropriate sphere it has, but beyond, it has- not. 
Every power it exercises must be expressly granted, or 
necessarily implied ; thus far it may go — all else is usur* 
pation.'' 

"The question of Slavery, then, belongs to the local 
authority, uncle. The States very prudently never dele- 

fated tliat to the Federal Union, ana hence it is retained, 
'his proposition is too clear for controversy. Admit the 
evil m slavery to be ever so great — ^the sin, if you please, 
to be of the most heinous nature; what is that to the 
North! The sin is not hers — the responsibility will not 
be hers at the throne of the Almighty ; because the States, 
in respect to this mattw, are entii^ly independent of each 
other— just as much so as if this Union had never been 
formed." 

" Freeisely so, David. This peculiar institution is the 
creature of municipal kw. The States where it is estab- 
lished, are fully competent to modify, r^ulate, or destroy 
it. Why should the &ee States undertake to coerce ^ free- 
dom on the soil t' It is not their business — it is ours and 
ours only. Free-Soilism, with great condesc^sion, yields 
this point — disavows any intention to disturb the institu- 
tion in the present slave States, but denies it the power 
of enlargement ; — the idea of its expansion strikes their 
minds with holy horror — ^I mean the prominent leaders 
of the party North. I pi^s from the dedarations made 
in our own State, imd will now examine the justice and 
propriety of exdttding Slavety from the Territories. Now 
W na AM Um oftetfl of Uiis brotherly policy. 
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^' Whose territorieB «re these? Hie United Stfttes. 
What constitutes these ? Thirty-one sovereign and equally 
independent States. Hence this Union is theirs — ^this 
property is theirs. By what right does the North daim it 
at all, though it is property jointly acquired — ^because she 
is not polluted with this accursed thing, human bondage. 
Her garments are pure and nnspott^, washed white in 
the blood of freedom, and therefore, she very modestly 
claims the lion^s share — every acre. Although the Fed- 
eral Government is the agent of all the States in dispos- 
ing of, and settling these mnds, aiKl as such, has no right 
to make an odious and unrighteous discrimination among 
the States ; yet Free-Soilism would have her to stand with 
a blazing sword on the margin of these territories, so that 
their virgin soil should never be desecrated by the foot of 
a slave. 

^^ Now I will suppose, here comes a Fubitak from the 
good old Bay State ; the kind words salute his ear, ' Gk> 
thou in and inhabit the land.' But the welcome words 
have hardly died away before, lo I there moves up a 
South Carolinian, followed by a» long train of darlues. 
Se is forbidden to enter these fertile prairies — this lovely 
country is not for such as you, it has been consecrated 
to fteedom." 

" *Am I not a freeman V rejoins he. 

" ' Oh, yes I but what are these V 

'' ' My slaves, sir, that I have brought along to aid me 
in subduing* this land, in cutting £»wn the forest, in 
turning up the prairies, and in erring houses.' 

^^ ^ I am, sir, required to stMid h^re as sentinel with a 
flaming swcml, to guard this delightful region from the 
pollution of slavery.' 

'^ ^ Who are you, thus interdicting citizens pf this Union 
from entering this territory I' 

^^ ^ I am a Federal officer-^^o you not see the stars and 
stripes floating in the breeze V 

" ' I see them, sir, but by your fiat one-half of them 
nearly have lost their luster — their brighUiess is gone^ 
Go, tear down those colors — rend that beautiful silk in 
twain — it is no long^ an emblem of all the States lut 
only of a part! The sixteen Free States are all that 
8 
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should be there. Ton tat the ftgent of them, and ttot 
of the bftlance. If all the States be equal owners of this 
rich and vast domain, how can yon durfranchise nearly 
one-half?' 

" * By a law o! Congress.' 

^ ^ Bat, sir, that law was opposed 1^ the nnited vote 
of the Sonth, and passed over thdr heads by an nnscru- 
pnlons Free-Soil maj<mty, in violation of the Federal 
Compact.' '* 

^^ I mast remark here, nnde, tiiat if thirty-one indivi* 
daals were to form an Association for some general par- 
pose or business^ and in the Article ot Agreement by 
which they thos became nnited, the parties were cantioas 
in stating defurly the terms and conditions npon which 
they assc^ated — reserving to each one of the firm Inll 
(tetrol and authority over his domestic aflbirs, X do n<^ 
see how the gmeral agencv, thus created for g^aral pur- 
poses, would have any right to jny into the j»ivate amiirs 
of one <»r more members thus combining— particularly 
when a reservation was made f(»rbidding such surveil- 
lance. Now if, in the fnrosecution of thdr business, such 
firm were to acquire large bodies of waste land, would 
not such land be held as joint-fn-operty f Could sixteen 
of the partners exclude the others from any enjoyment or 
use o[ such property! No court in the United States 
would make a decree of that oharaot^. Such a partition 
would be h^ to be in contrav^tiOQ to all the well 
recognized prineif^ of law and equity. Such would be 
the united judgment of every jurist in the land." 

^ Of that I have no doubt, ZAvid ; and yet the princi- 
ples of law and equity ought to be ^ same wten afmlied 
to communities or States. I must say there is a striidng 
similitude in the form of our government, to the indivi- 
duals composing the firm mentioned. Ine States have 
retained the power to mani^ their local affitirs in ^eir 
own way. In respect to their municipal laws and r^^ 
lations Congness is powerless. Should Free-labor be 
adopted in <me state, Slaverv in another, it was a matter 
entirely within their jurisdiction. Should Illinois to- 
morrow, establish Slavery within her limks — Kentucky 
tiM next day abolish it— the act, in the one case and in 
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tbt otbflty wcmld bo bo Tiolatbii c^ their Federal obli* 
gaticms. 

^^ Their acts in Bnch cases would be perfectly l^itimater 
Conceding these pjowers to the States, and I bdieve the 
most rabid Abolitionist will not deny them, the whole 
•xcit^d^it seems confined to the settlement of the Terri- 
tories. The great contest, North, is for tb» reinstatement 
of the ^ Missouri Ccmipromise' line, and a poutive inhi- 
bition of slarery in the Territories. Upon these points 
the ^reat fight is to be made." 

^U rejoice; unde, that you hare at last ap^t>ached 

Snestions that engross so much of pnblic att^tion* From 
[1 the infi^rmation reaching aa--Hiiid judging from the 
newspapers furomiscoously lying around, it is no little — 
theatQ is deep and intense excitement in the Free States, 

rwing out o[ the passage of the £ansas-Nebraska BiU 
the last 0<«gress. I am anxious to find out how fiur 
the South is gimly of those serious offenses laid to her 
ehaitte." 

^^ I coiuless. David^ I b*^ been a Utile nuH*e tedious in 
arrtTing at tne Territorial question — for that eml»aces 
the othor — than I at first anticipited. I felt an anxiety 
to define fully the powers of the States under the Federal 
Compact — to unfold the nature and design c^ our system 
of government. Complex it may be caUed — thirty -two 
soverei^ties rerolying around one common center — the 
fo<ms <S* their brilliant light Thbt are the twinkling 
stars in our political firmainent, whose converging raya 
imj^art wwrmth, strength, and glory to the Uni<m. May 
tb^r brilliancy never diminish^ but tkuxQ more and more 
* to the perfect day.' 

^^ bstead of the Federal govemm^t being the great 
luminary c^ our system, around which these minor 
S{4ieret ave moving, it is an opake body, and if it 
assumes a gorgeous splendor in the eyes of the world, it 
is from the reflected light imparted from the galaxy of 
stars floating cm our flag. It is their number and mag- 
nitude that give us eonseque&ee in the estimati<m <^ the 
aatione. 

^^ The States ace the pillars upcn which this mighty 
edifice dotii rest; its bMis — its £[mnd«tion. Oh! oar 
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sjBtem of goverament was conceived in wisdom — Ik>w 
well have iJl its parts been arranged — how nicely 
adjusted ! It is the province of the States, with paternal 
care, to watch over and gaard the most minnte interests 
of society — ^not &want, however trifling, they do not see 
and r^ard. Thus all the benefits of government are 
made as diffnsive as the multiplied and diversified rela- 
tions of society can possibly demand. Then, again, you 
will find all these States forming — ^ e pluribue ununC — 
one as to national purposes — one as to foreign nations. 
This oneness must not be confounded with consolidation. 
A great central government, to overshadow the States 
ana absorb their lK>erties, was not the kind intended to be 
established. Nothing could be more intolerable than a 
central despotism — ^the one I fear Free-Soilism is aiming 
to erect upon the ruins of the present Ccmstitution." 

"How beautiful, uncle, is our plan of government 
when rightly understood and fairly administered. Con- 
fine the IS" ational Government to its legitimate sphere- 
let it foster all the states — know no North, or South — 
East, or "West — ^but move in harmony with all. By this 
means, the destiny dF these pec^le for coming years, 
would be grand beyond conception. With an area of near 
3,000,000 of square miles — being about tlie size of all 
Europe — if we can remain united, how great would be 
our march to power — ^to greatness, and to glory." 

" The Bep^l of the Missouri Compromise line has 
created deep exasperation at tlie North. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill has been lavi^ly denounced, as treachery — 
as perfidy to the Nc»*th. Senator Douglass, who is gener- 
ally comidered the author of the bill, has come in tor no 
sn[iall share of the odium which Free-Soilism feels and 
expresses against the Act. His efficient and bold advo- 
cacy of that measure constitutes the brightest page in his 
life. His great genius towered above petty sectional 
strife. If he has incurred, and that most unjustly — the 
ill-will of this taction North— he has endearea himself to 
his fellow-citizens South, who will not forget his devotion 
to the great national interests of the whole country.'' 

'^ Here is the language of the act : ^ The true intent and 
meaning of this act^ is, not to l^islate Slav^ into any 
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Territory or State,, nor to exdnde it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form their do- 
mestic institutions in their own wa^.' And as a neces* 
sary consequence, the Missouri Compromise - line was 
repealed, passed in 1820, prohibiting Siayery north of the 
line of 36° 30'." 

^^ Is that the whole sum of offense, uncle ? The prin- 
ciple laid down in that Bill, ought to have met with 
general approbation. Wh^ not leave the people of the 
territories ^ free to form their domestic institutions in their 
own way ?' I can see no impropriety in it, and I am truly 
amazed at the violent exposition it has encountered." 

^' But a ^reat deal, David, is uttered about perfidy, 
treachery, violation of plighted faith, by Free-Smlism, by 
fanatics, who are knowingly and willftuly acting in diso- 
bedience to the most saci^ compromises of the Federal 
Constitution. Point them to that section which enjoins 
the deliverer up of fugitives, owin^ service or labor in one 
state escapmg into another, and demand of them a com- 
pliance with their constitutional duty upon the claim of 
the owner or agent — would they fulfill it ? By no means ; 
and yet they are ^at sticklers for Compromises. They 
are eternally harping on the Missouri Compromise, raising 
that in importance and dignity to the Constitution 
itself. 

^^ My own impression of such compromises might be 
inferred from preceding observations. I maintain, the 
Missouri line was a nvUity when made — ^it is still a nul- 
lity. In what light are such compromises to be con- 
sidered — as amendments to the Constitution, or equivalent 
thereto? Concede that, and the Constitution may be 
changed by a bare majority of Congress. Whereas the 
instrument itself says, ^ Amendments can be proposed by 
two-thirds of Congress, or two-thirds of the legislatures 
of the several States ; but the amendments, before they 
have any validity, must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
states in convention or by their legislatures, as Congress 
may direct.' I ask emphatically, what are those compro- 
mises ? Not amendments surely, because they have not 
been adopted in the way just pointed out. if they are 
anything, they ci^inotbe elevated above tho ordinary acta 
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of l^;{sIttioii. And I am not disposed even togiTe liMin 
that much oonseqaence, tor tfaej are ustially passed imdcr 
circumstances of duress viUy 

^'I am disposed so to think, uncle. The Missouri 
Compromise— that of 1860, irere both passed under ex- 
traneous circumstances, un&vorable to quiet and sober 
deliben^on. However that may be, it iii dear to my 
mind the Constitution cannot be thus amended, nor onght 
it to be. How very dangerous to intrust such power 
with a bare majority of Congress — a power which nothing 
but three-fourths of these states in die most solemn 
manner can exercise. The hint ought to' be sufficient to 
put the whole country on its guara. Mv God 1 if the 
Free-Soilors could elect the President and secure a ma- 
jority in both branches of Congress, what might they not 
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OHAPTEB XII. 

TIm Uaion and Us D«ig<tn. 

^^ Now^ David, what forced upon the country in 18S0, 
the Missouri Compromise line, the repeal c^ which, has 
been prodnc^ve of so much irritation amons the people 
of the North f The SouUi has been stiffmatixed for her 
Punic faith in respect to this matter, uer guilt ei inno* 
cence is a fit subject of inquiry." 

How stands the case } Missouri asked for admission 
into this Union in 1819 and '20. and she was refused. 
Upon what ground? Because sue established Slavery 
by her constitution. The very bill admitting her, con* 
tained a clause emancipating h^ slaves. This was passed 
by the Lower House, but lost in the Senate. A most 
angry feelii^ was en^ndered in Congress, between the 
North and &>uth, anaconvulsed the whole country. The 
Union was on the eve of dissolution— the South, to save 
that, in an unguarded moment, made this concession. 
Why was this necessity fo^^ <» t^ South t Bid the 
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North act right in refiising to Midsonri the privilege of 
' forming her domestic institntions in her ovrn way I ' 
Here the North committed a toron^^ and took advantage 
of it, contrary to a maxim of law in that case made and 
provided. I ask, why shonid a State be refased admis- 
sion upon such a pretext? On^ht that to be an objection 
to a State? if it is, how obvions it must be, the pre- 
sent l^ave states in the Union are unfit and unworthy 
members. If it be a hinderance to the admission of new 
States, how can the over-righteous North continue in 
union with the present fiiteen Slave states? What 
response can be made ? Well, I fear if new ones are 
refused on this -ground, ere-long the old ones will very 
politely be askedto walk out.'' 

^That would be apt to follow, uncle. Now, how 
would it look for the little State of Rhode Island, a mere 
plantation, to order old Virginia out of the Union, be- 
cause she was polluted with slavery, and, therefore, un- 
worthy to associate with her in the National councils ? 
How would that blessed Old Dominion feel— the mother 
of presidents — ^the ^real h^n^aoiot of the nation — she 
who brought in as dower a pnncely dominion, and laid it 
at the feet of the Union for the common benefit. And 
must she and her children be denied any blessing this 
Union can afford — any privily conceded to the North ? 
Any discrimination against her — how odious — ^how abom- 
inable 1" 

*^ I am sunk down, David, at the chaos that reigns in 
our politics. What a marvel is man to man ! How dif- 
ferently we must be ccmstituted, or are we not the mere 
creatures of education ? I feel overwhelmed at the sad 
picture our nation presents to the eyes of the world ! 
^ Confusion worse confounded,' is our unhappy national 
condition. Can order be ever produced out of our present 
discordant society? What great blessings are put at 
hazard 1 

^* Contemplate for a moment, the rich inheritance that 
has descended to us — survey the amplitude of our posses- 
sions— cast your eyes along the Atlantic border — pass 
over to the Ames^c, from north to south, from east to west, 
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what an area do we encircle ! The diversity of prodn^ 
tion, the variety of climate, the fertility of soil, mark ont 
a path to a glorious, exalted destiny. 

" But to these natural advantages, the great^t boo» of 
all is to be added — a free government — ^a government so 
organized as to secure the greatest amount of happiness to 
the community. The great problem, ' that governments 
were instituted for the benefit of the governed,* has been 
happily demonstrated. The principle of representation 
we understand and carry ont more successfully than any 
other nation. By its instrumentality onr system of gov- 
ernment can be made co-extensive with onr great circnm- 
ference. 

" Think how truly and greatly we are blessed. Can 
we extol too highly the liberty of speech and of the press t 
the liberty of conscience, privileges inestimable, but 
vouchsafed to us t Oh ! how long was the human mind en- 
fettered with the heavy chains of bigotry ! How singular^ 
BBUGious LiBBBTT was nukuowu Until taught in America ! 
Here it was first proclaimed, that * man had a right to 
worsJiip Ood agreeably to the dietatea of his ovm eon- 
science.^ So great an achievement was reserved for the 
sages who laid the foundations of our government. 
Blessed may their memories be, till time shall end. Had 
they done nothing more, this alone would have added 
immortality to their names." 

" We are not capable, uncle, of appreciating the great 
minds that founded our Republic t Betrospe^ the past. 
Christianity had reigned on earth 1776 years. The Keys 
of heaven and of hell were thought to be deposited with 
one Church, the head of which vaunted himself as being 
the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. All who would not 
acknowledge his supremacy, if discovered, were consigned 
to the st^Ee. Thousands of martyrs perished amidst 
fiames, because they would not confess the infallibility of 
the Fope. Religious persecution filled the earth ; but the 
American Revolution not only dissolved the ties that con- 
nected us with mother England ; it also sundered the con< 
nection between Church and State. It proclaimed to 
nauikind the great {principle of religions tolerance, forbid 



the fiiipiH; ftttd the flames to deseartte our soil, and left all 
the privilege to worship Gk>d in whatever manner thdr 
consci^ces dictated." 

*^ It is obvions, David, though this may seem a slight 
acquisitioD ; yet it is the com^-stone in the edifice of 
freedom. Mark my words! Take away religions lib- 
erty — with it go the liberty of speech and of tl^ press — 
and there is nao^ht else left worth preserving, r olitical 
liberty, withoot mclndiug the religions, is a solecism — ^a 
perfect absurdity. Suppose a person conmiits an error in 
religion, how cruel, how unjust to punish him with death 
for such a mistake. Perhaps he judged from his best in- 
formation — ^from the exercise of his best reason. If he 
could not think and see as others, on these abstruse 
questions, it might be owinff to some mental infirmity, 
beyond his control, and for iraich, instead of an excruci- 
ating death, he ought never to suffer in the slightest de- 
gree. What dangerous presumption — ^not to say wicked 
t^yrannv — for any body of men to place themselves as 
judge between an inteUiffent soul and its miJcer I Of all 
despotisms cm the face (H the earthy Uiis is the most hate- 
ful — the most intderable. How many have suffered 
martyrdom, rather than yield so Mcnd a right t Yes, 
thousands upon thousands of human souls, enlightened 
and pious, nMher than submit, have ascended to the throne 
<^ Grod amidst the curling flame.'* 

*^ How hocriUe the thought, unde t What % fearful 
re^KHisibility did those assume who ventured to send, 
from time to eternity, myriads of the human family 
iot hare wrorn in reugion — I say hcete errorM; but wlio 
knows whether they were or not t Who has a right to 
sit in judgment in relation to such holy and inscrutable 
matters I Ah mel I would not, for the whole world, 
consign a fellow-mortal to the stake, lor worshiping God 
in his own way ; though it might be very different from 
the mode I practiced mysdf. The very thought of human 
fallibility, of the weakness of our intellects, would admon- 
ish me to the utmost tolerance in the doginas of reliffion. 
I confess with shame and deep mortification, that with all 
my academic lore, I am not able to fathom the Almighty, 
or to <»ommifcMfid Jbe ▼astneia of Hia wotto. fibrnkl 1 



nnlticldly Ml into an orror in the Adoration and w^wfaip 
I BhouM feel and ofler to the great and incomprehensible 
God, the Creator and Presarer of thid worid, how nion* 
Btrous cmel it wonld be if / had to atone for snch error 
at the stake.'' 

"Yes, truly, David, how predons is snch liberty I 
Well, I haye adverted to these matters chiefly to show 
the vidne of onr goyemmest — the intense affection wo- 
owe it, and how strennons our efibrts onght to be for its 
preservation and perpetuity. The prise of Tibeprty— -grand, 
glorious, glittering — ^is the stake upon whi^ we have onr 
eves fixed, in this political roee we are running. Now, 
this rich inheritance, this glorious price, is in the utmost 
jeopardy I All the liberties I have menticoied — dear and 
valuable as they are to humanity — seem suspended by a 
hair. The uigiy billows of fanaticism are heaving oa 
the bosom of our political sea, and whether the vessel of 
State can ride out the storm, God, by hto omniscience, 
can only tell. 

"The Bepeal of the Mksonri Oompromise line, and 
opting of the Territories to all the people of the UnioQ 
alike, is the pretext to all this fierce ^scit^oEient. I am 
free to aver, that amidst this ebullition of passion, I ca&*> 
not perceive wherein the South has done varong. Has 
she efotr asked CMgrese to establish ^very in any T^- 
ritory f No, never — never I She only demands of h«r 
sister states an equal participation in the settlement of 
the puUic laii^s. She does not crave to be legislated in, 
but opposes being le^lated out ; thk is ^ the height — the 
front of her of ending.^ " 

'^ Indeed, uncle, is that the smn and substance of her 
guUtineeef What temerity, in fifteen Southern states, 
to put in snch an unreasaonahle claim — nearly one moiety 
of the whde Union, Nearly ^ did I say : if computed by 
the number o( sqnaie miles each section contams, the 
South is the lai^gest by a fraction over 200,000 squaro 
miles. Then, in regard to terrilwy a^ wealth, she is in 
no way inferior to the North — ^if less in population, 
OQght that to be a reason for her di8fi«nchieem«Bt*--'for 
the odious and unfair exclusion of her from ^ publie 
domaia I Moreover^ mast Ibe .general gMMipwit, tiia 
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ta^ttatate of all the states, act with diday^ity to a portton t 
Must the President and Congress forget the solemnity 
and obligations of their oaths, ^ to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States?' That 
Constitution, in its operation^ perrades the whole Union. 
One sectiim ought to be cherished and protected as much 
as another. Congress, therefore, in the Nelnraska-EaDsas 
Bill, disclaims any intention to legislate slavery into the 
territory, or to exclude it therrfrom; but to leave the 
people thereof, perfectly free to f<ma their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way." 

^^A &ir, just, and correct princi{de, David, which none 
but inemiet to self-government will oppose — tynrnts at 
heart, and foes in disguise, to liberty. May ^e Mksouri 
Ccmipro&Euse line go, never more to be remembered, when 
it comes in conflict with so salutarya principle, forming 
the venr basis of republicanism. Whoever denies that, 
must uso dispute the capacity of the people for self- 
government. Why should there be such a dread to trust 
wis question with the people of th« territories — are they 
incompetent and unqualified to decide it I 

^^ Kansas, during ner Territorial existrace. must not be 
intrusted with the power to decide upon W domestic 
institutions in her own way — that must be reserved to 
the superior virtue and intdli^nce of Congress ; but to 
soon as she becomes a State-^if it were the next day — 
she can then exercise that power without restraint. 
What possible difference can it make, whether this pre- 
rogative be exerted a few days sooner cnt later? " 

^^I cannot discern, uncle, if it be right in one case, 
why it is not in the other. Now let uS^ suppose Kansas 
has the requisite population — ^by the authority of Con- 
gress, she has held a convention — prepared a republican 
constitution, and has be^!i admitted into the Union as a 
Free state. But directly afterward, from a sudden change 
in puUic santimeat, slie convenes another convention to 
alter or amend her constitution. She has been admitted 
into the Union, and hence, has all the privileges of the 
original stipes, being cm an equal footing with them in 
all lespeels whatsoever. She now estabusbes Slavery. 
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Who will deny her the power to form hmt domtt^ insti- 
tations in her own way t None, I preenme." 

^^ Between the pupilage and manhood of a Territory, 
David, there may be a very little span. In this light, 
therefore, the whole qnarrel between North and South 
depends upon an act oefore or snbfieqnent to admission ; 
p^haps a few months sooner or later. The people in the 
territories must be kept in a condition of viMsalage ; hvA 
so soon as admitted into the Union as a State, a transmu* 
tation t^es place, and they emerge from their degraded 
minority. 

^^ But Free-Soilism aflfects to be terribly incensed at the 
aggressions of the slave power. She wants a positive 
law to inhibit slavery in the t^rltories. Let ns gratify 
her for the moment, and see how pleoianUy and juttly 
it will opiate* 

^'Imagine our sentinel still at his post, with bis in* 
signia of power, to preserve the territories inviolate from 
tl^ encroachments of slavery. A Virginian draws near, 
uid offi»« to pass in with his retinue of slaves. 

^' ' Pray, sir, whence are you ? ' says the sentinel. 

^^ ^ I am a citiz^ of Virginia, and have come, with my 
slaves, to make a settlement in Eansas.' 

^^ ^ Congress, sir, has, by law, inhibited slavery in the 
territories ; you can stud aside.' 

^^ ' Very well. Here is a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, my traveling pompani(m part of the way. Now, 
let me see what you will do with him ! ' 

^^ ^ I am,' says the Yankee, ^ all the way fiom the good 
dd Bay State, the land of the Puritans, and the cradle 
of the Bevolution.' 

^^ In what capacity, sir,' says the sentinel, ^ do these 
Africans accompany you I' 

*'' ^ Be not altomed, sir, they are good and true citisens 
of that ancient commonwealth. They have come with 
me 9Afre€ lahorert^ not as slaves, like those with my 
Mend from Virginia.' 

^^ ^ If I were to die for it,' rejoins the sentinel, ^ I can't 
see, so far as external appearanoe is concerned, a shade 
of diffiarenee between the bond and ftee ; all uneontami* 
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sated Africans, fiill-blooded and pore. Bnt the wisdom 
of Congress has declared in favor of ftee^ and against 
Mlav6 labor J 

" ' Permit me to say, sir/ says tiie Virginian^ to the 
sentinel, ^that for honesty, sobriety and indostry, my 
alaves cannot be surpassed. And I will venture fiurther 
to say, at the end of each year they will show a better 
crop— dress finer — ^have more money than those with 
Doctor Bamsey, from Massachusetts. Not only that, 
bnt in the meantime will live better — ^be more contented 
and happy.' 

^^ ^ That is an abstraction,' repli^ Doctor Bamsey. 
^ There is a great distinction to be drawn between free* 
dom and slavery. Colonel Beed, from Yirginia, whom 
I met by the way, doubtless is a humane andgenerous 
master. The idea of slavery is intolerable. These free 
labcnrers of mine^ voluntarily work for hire. They have 
come with me this long distance, to redder me service at 
fxed wagesJ* 

*' * Very well, sir,' rejoins Colonel Beed. * But do 
<m not bold them bound faithfully to labor for your 
enefUt Do you not require them, with the utmost 
diligence, to p^orm every service they have under- 
taken!' 

'^ ^ I do, most assuredly,' responds the Doctor. ^ I su^ 
fer no idleness— no disol>edi^ice to orders. My servants 
are to be up by dawn of day : my rule is, no breakfiist till 
it has been earned. My orders are to be strictly observed. 
Wh^i I hire men to woik, they shall earn their wages. I 
don't pay them mcmey to do nothing.' 

^' ' 1 presume not, Doctor. I find your rules as arbi- 
trary as mine ; nor can I see they are more humane. 
Your servants are dependent— -perhaps fooft — relying 
upon their toil for subsistence. Idle thev cannot be. 
You are a man of wealth, and can furnish tiiem with 
emifdoyment ; and when the work is done, pay tiiem the 
stipulated wages. Now do you not percrive tnat depend- 
ence creates servitude, and places the poor in the power 
of AencA/' 

^^ ^ Not at all, Colonel, servitude and slavery are not 
one and the same thiag-^tiiey on|^ never to be eon- 
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fonnded. These slaves of yours, by the laws of Virginia, 
are made chattels — ^personal estate — can descend to heirs^ 
etc. These ima^ of Ood are thus transferable like 
horses, cattle, and other stock.' 

" ^Orant it all, Doctor; but are they not by our laws 
regarded ms persons t They cannot be d^riyed <^ life or 
be cruelly treated with impunity. By no means. In 
these respects they are under the protection of tilie law; 
and ia tne infirmities of age and in sickness they can^t 
beoome a charge upon the county — the owner being 
required to take care of them. I^ou do not incur this 
respondbUitT — ^in old age and sickness y<Hi can cast your 
aenrants off. 

^^ ^ So- 1 can, Oolonel, I have no interest in &«n any 
longer than they labor for me. In sickness they lose the 
time and pay their own expenses. In this way we econo- 
miae and render our latxnr tiie cheapen. The cost of your 
alaTcs, with these other eonting^icies, will enable me to 
cultivate a crop cheaper than you can.' 

^^ *• Perhaps it will, Doctor. The Yankees are celebrated 
for 'cutenees the worid over, and they display it as mnch 
in their contrivance to obtain cheap labor as in anything, 
dse. For a poor man to rise among them is next to im- 
possibility. Out of his scant earnings he can never 
accumulate. Aft^ a life of toil faa dies, as he began, 
poor. To this fii^ yoor cn>wded po(Mr«hoi»es beur con- 
vindng testimony.' 

^ ^ But it is in a natiomd aspect I want to eiounine the 
queetion of my csdusion from this territory. You and I 
have come both with negroes. My State has one system 
of labor, yonrs anotha*. The wealth of a nation consists 
in its proouctive industry. Can yoor free negroes out- 
work mine — raise more wheat, com, hemp, or tobaooot 
Will not the prairies, if tnmed over by ray slaves, yield 
as well as if plowed up by yonr free negroes ? Why 
should the Naticmal government nndaiake to make a 
diamminaition of this kind t Kow this will bo its eS&ct : 

^^Massachusetts hM made by her Oonstitotion aiul 
laws citizens of the free negroes, and she is the only State 
in the Union that has eon&rred upon them this distin- 
guished honor. Now, sir, must ahe be permkted to foioe 



that Jfimd ef populatioii into tb^se Tmritoriflti iatar- 
miiiple Aem witb the whitos, and eUim for tb^oi eqnil 
.{Hrivilegei I' 

*'' ^ Wbj not, Ckdonel, are they not ae good at white 
people?' 

^' ^Ask IiKliana, lUinois, Doctor; ay, ev^ other State 
in the Union but your own. The responae will come up 
Ib tones of thniKler, no ! no 1 ^ We never have, nor ever 
toill admit the Africans as equals.' 

^'^As4 yet, in violation of this pnblic switiinent, 
evinced by the laws and regulations of every State except 
one, you Inring here these black citiz^is of your ancient 
commonwealth to plant their feet upon this virgin s<h1. 
Can yon suppose there is enough virtue in the legislatioft 
of your State to make a negro anytiung di£B»*ent from 
what he is 2 

^^ ^Again, does not this very incident show the injustice 
of Free-Soilism 2 You and I have come to settle and 
improve these territories — I am prohibited; you are 
admitted, because your Africans are, hy your State, 
dignified as citicens—though not a whit better than mine. 
Now think of the two States. Can yours claim superi- 
ority over mine ? The ^ Old Dominion,' like Saul, stands 
head and shoulders above every other State. This pre- 
eminence should be accorded to her fc^ the eaerijfieee she 
has mad« for the common good« With the different 
systems c^ liJxHr, as adopted by the various States, the 
general govemm^it ought nevar to meddle. She should 
place all npon a footing <^ equality, and then the domes- 
tic tranquillity would not be disturbed. The Sou& and 
West will not yield this territory to your black citiasns*^ 
let them form a State and send a negro to Congress I 
When that day comes tiie cry will be maae, ^ To your own 
tents, O Israeli' 

^^ If Free-Soilism can have its way, such would be the 
cry in all the southern region in less than twelve months. 
The South will never consent to be dishonored meridy on 
account of her system of labor. If she should ever be 
forced into secession, it will be because the Naticmal Cotn- 
pact has been jgrossly violated — its c(»npromis^ shame- 
fully tramplea under &ot. The Union to which she 
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consented, the t^ms npon whick it was fiHrmed, would be 
destroyed — ^leavin^ ber entirely at tiie mercy of a despotic 
majority of Free-Soilers. To such usurpation the 8ottth« 
cotud not tamely submit, although her attachment to the 
present Union might remain unabated. Yet when north- 
ern fmaticism, whose whole aim k to degrade and insult 
her, shall be installed in the high places of goyemment, 
we may rest assured that tl^n the tug of war will 
commence. 

'^ Should not this spirit, David, be checked and rebuked, 
sudi must be the inevitable result. Those who ^tter 
themselves the South will only ^ kidc in the traces and fall 
back,' will be most woefully disappointed. Such pusilla- 
nimity ought not to be anticipated. What are her num- 
bers I Over six millions of whites. A number too great 
for annihilation suddenly. Why should it be supposed 
they would tamely yield up their most pr&datts nghu-^ 
^only kick in the traces,' and let the minicms ci Free- 
Soilism, with the heavy reins of despotism drive them, 
Jehu-like, to inevitable destruction ? It is not in human 
nature to yield without a struggle to such unh^trd of 
despotism. 

" When before was ever the chivalry of the South called 
in question ; her undaunted bravery for a momafit doubted t 
Do not the revolutionary struggle, the war of 1812— the 
Mexican War — all bear united testimony to her courage 
and invincibility f The laurels won in all these contests 
sit not alone on Northern brows. Oh! it would be 
almost invidious to name our Southern heroes and brave 
troops, who have won imperishable renown on the en- 
sanguined field. Their names and their deeds stand in 
bola relief on the historic page. Perhaps the present 
generation, should an emergency rise, will not prove the 
degenerate sons of such illustrious sires." 

" The very possible good to be attained, uncle, by in- 
terdicting Slavery in the territories will hardly justify the 
hazardous enterprise in which Abolitionism is engaged. 
The disruption of this Union will entail upon our race 
woes such as the world has not hitherto witnessed. Be- 
nighted must be the minds of Northern fiinatics, if they 
wm rush beadlo^ into the yawning gulf which lies 
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before them. If, instead of dcMseetie tranqBillitjr, and the 
blessings of liberty to themselves and posterity, diey shall 
invoke civil discord, and internal war, all for the estab- 
lishment of ^ freedom on the soil,' the page which shall 
record snch madness, sndi fatuity, should be bordered 
with the drapery of mourning." 

^' Suppose, however, such result may not follow, David. 
How much would the North gpn by confining Slavery 
to its present limits } If the object is for the g^xl of the 
slave, the Abolitionists ought not to oppose the diffiision ; 
f(x it cimnot n^ke his condition worse by transferring 
him from the present States to Kansas. It multiplies 
his clfances for freedom. It does not increase the number 
in bondage, that would remain the same. Neither does 
it give any more political weight to the SouUi. She has 
ample space for her pqMilation, and the labor of her 
slaves, for hundreds of years to come. She will go on to 
increase at the same ratio, by limitation or ^cpansion. 

^^ Let us personify the two sections for the moment, to 
hear their mutual criminations and recriminations ; there 
they sit in the President^ mansion, haughty, proud, and 
disdainful, each enrobed in gaudy attire, and reposing on 
silken cushions. No two old maids ever assumed snch 
frightftd mien, «nd overbearing hautenr » 

^^A happy conceit, uncle. Let silence rdgn, while 
those peerless old beauties pour out all the vials erf* wrath, 
whidi, for so many years have been locked up in their 
bosoms. Like the throes of a volcano, the lava must 
have vent. See how they are convulsed with c(Hiiending 
passions, while their eyes flash with burning indigna- 
tion.'' 
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CHAPTER nil. 



^^ ^ I TBix yon, Hiss North/ tayi Miss South, ^ mj ire 
is worked up to the highest pitch. I p^reeive joo are not 
disposed to consider me Ukj longer yonr eo-equal. We 
have been united in bosiness ever since 1787. Yon c«i* 
not have forgotten the articles of our agreement ; but you 
are beginning to assume an arrogance and sup^iority 
insupportable.' * 

^^ ^ Oh, Miss South,' rejoins Miss North, ^ do let us 
talk over our grievance a little more dispassionately. 
Thy blood is boiling hot, unsuited to calm discussion. 
Grave and momentous questions at issue between us can- 
not be thus adjusted. The union b^ween us has hitherto 
been harmonious, and I had indulged the hope, it would 
be of long continuance.' 

'^ *' Yes, Miss N(Hi;h, so it might have been, if you had 
kept your prying eyes out of my domestic affairs. Hav- 
ing fitlteen large plantations and three millions of slaves, 
you will not doubt my wealth. I am resolved to be mis- 
tress in my own house, in despite of your officious 
meddling--Hxiind you that.' 

'^ ^ Come, do not be enn^ed. Miss South, I don't know 
th^ I have been meddlesome ; I do feel and egress a 
deep sympathy for your slaves. I persuade off all I can, 
and tliose I can't get away, I try to dissatisfy. Now, these 
little matters^ I do think, ought not to create on your part 
BO much irritation.' 

" * Oh, no. Miss North, all a trifling matter. Did you 
not bind yourself by these presents (unfolding the parch- 
ment) not to do these very things f I am almost tempted 
to throw the instrument into thy perfidious face. What 
are compacts — what are agreements worth, if the parties 
thereto, are not bound thereby ? Dare you deny the obli- 
gation into which you entei*ed with me? Thy frigid face 
ought to be suffused with blushes, if hlusnes could be 
seen on such pallid cheeks.' 
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^ ^ Befrain from personal reflections, I {nray yon, Miss 
South — I am jealons of my beauty. If I am a little 
more cool and calculating than you are, it is owing to Uie 
climate in which I dwell. I manage my domestic insti- 
tutions in my own way, and from my thtiftineiSj jon 
may be satisfied they are well managed.' 

*' * Manage your private afiairs in whatever way you 
pleose, Miss North. I give myself no concern upon that 
point. I care not what you do at home; but my com- 
plaint is, that, not content with ruling in your own 
region, you are employing and sending over emissaries on 
my side to create me trouble. Tou are by this means, 
trying to stir up strife in my family bv enticing away my 
slaves, and doing m& infinite mischief, in violation of the 
compact solemnly entered into between us.' 

'^ ^ As to that, I can hardly say. Miss 8oudi. There 
is a higher law — the law of Ood — that supersedes humim 
laws, obedience to which, is ouv first duty.' 

^^ ^ Most abominable. Miss ^rth. In this way, the 
most sacred engagements into which individuals and na- 
tions can enter might bo rendered a nullity at the option 
of either party. Such a doctrine, though apparently 
pious, makes of private contracts and governments mere 
cobwebs, ' whose attenuated thread ' will only hold the 
fs^Ust insecto. Shame upon such perfidy. Here is 
your compact made with me in '87. I will read the 
identical words to refresh your m&mioirj, 

^^^No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escajHug in another, shall, in con- 
sequence of uiy law or regulation therein, be discharged 
ftoim such service or labor, but shall he delivered up on 
the claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.' 

^ ^ There is your undertaking, signed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered. Why invoke a higher law to sanctify its willful 
infringement? Have you delivered fugitives from my 
estates, which was your impentive duty ? Answer me 
that.' 

^^ ^ In reply, I must ccmfess. Miss South, in this respect, 
there appears, upon my part, a dereliction of duty. But 1 
fid^ justified &WX the eonsideratioii, that the laws oi Ood 
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nererhftTe, nor ever will, recognise human sl&yerj. IhsVe, 
therefore, under the sanction of this higher law^ aided ^tbe 

Cting fagitive in making his escape ftom the land of 
dage ; with mj Dndergronnd Bailroads I hare been 
enablM to mn him onickly and safely to Canada.' Upon 
this charitdbU work I hope to receive the blessings of 
God.' 

^' ' Oh, then hypocrite ! Oanst thon expect the Uemings 
of God upon the violation of plighted faith t Canst thou 
not see the tendency of such a doctrine f It is to destroy 
the confidence, the peace, sitfety, and the harmony of 
society — to te«r loose the ties that constitute us one peo- 
ple, and resolve us back to a state of sava&e liberty.' 

^^ ^ I am oomcientiotis in i^l this matter, If iss South. I 
make as my rule and guide the dictates of the hi^er law. 
The rectitude of my intentions will extenuate my ccmduct 
in the premises.' 

" * No extenuation in the world, Miss North. On no 
such a pretext ought these great naticmal engagements to 
be infracted. You agreed to deliver up any pers<Hi owing 
me service or labor, whether he was white or olack, a slave 
cr api»rentice. If I could prove the fact, that a fugitive 
owed me service or labor, by no law or r^ulation were 
you to defeat my claim to his delivexy. This was tiie 
compact between us in language the most unequivo^U 
And yet you are in the practice continually of its in- 
fraction ! When I charge you with had faitn — ^with the 
iailure to live up to the terms of our Union, you concede 
the fact, but put in a plea of justification. And what is 
that plea t ConeeienoB — higher law* Why did you not 
think of that ere we unit^l I had slaves ^Aen-'^-^o 
had you. We were both alike, so £Eur as that was con* 
cemed.' 

*^ * Very truly, Miss South ; but I have ihougjit it expe- 
dient to emancipate mine, to get rid of this cur$t^ ud 
advocate the inalienable rights of man.' 

^^ ^I know that, Miss North, in what way the most of 
your slaves were emancipated. I can tell you precisely 
bow that was done. You handed the most of tiiem over 
to me, to woric in my cotton and sugar estates, /br valu^ 
ails fionMeratimt. Y^^ may love inalitnMe rigiif 



liovr— perimps you do— but I have not forgotten you ilun, 
lored money a little the heti.^ 

^^ ' I do not see any propriety, Miss Sonth^ in these 
reminiscences. I might have been at that day too par- 
&imonio7i8^ but my mind since has become more en- 
lightened in relation to Aiunan rights and Christian 
duty.^ 

^' ^ Eemember, Miss North, these inalienable rights are 
not a recent discovery. It was announced by one of my 
sages as early as '76, ^ that man was created with certain 
inalienable rights— among these were life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.' This great truth was promulgated 
years before '87, and consequently well known by us 
tx>th : but money — money made you neglect this great 
principle. I can tell you my gold, at the time of ^nanci* 
pation, long subsequent to those events, had more potency 
then thsLunum^n rights. Now, if you w«it to- Know a 
piece of secret history which has, perhaps, &ded from 
your recollection — ^in that decliuration the negro was not 
intended to be embraced, because it was supposed at that 
day he was not, in any sense, our equaU 

^^ ^ How oruel thus, Miss South, to disparage the poor 
African! He is one of God^s creatures as well as yon 
and I. He has a soul to be saved, and may be an heir of 
glory, for God is no respecter of persons.' 

^'^Ido not wish to oe misapprehended. Miss North. 
That porticm of our history that i design to vindicate^ has 
been most shamefully perverted. When inalienable ngku 
ynat^ spoken of, what race was in the eye of its great au* 
tiior I That race that had to sustidn our fla^ in the revo- 
lutiomiiy war—that race who held all political power in 
their hands ; and of that race we are only the true person* 
ifications. We came together as its ti*ue representatives 
in 1787 to form Uiis more perfect union. Wnen we used 
liie term — ^ We, the people,' what was the meaning I It 
signified the Anglo-baxon — the white race of Am^ica. 
I ask you in all seriousness, was the negro ever once in 
our contemplation ? He was an anomaly in our system— 
I miglit say, a mere cipher. Was he in our armies as 
a solaier — ^in our Oonventions or Legislative Assemblies, 
^ j Mt e militury ftint waa to bo wob^ or p^4 it i ?irf bonor aiM 
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distinetkm aeqniredf Not an instance on record can bo 
prodnced where Uie n^ro has figured in Uie annals of 
onr history. His sphere of action was confined to the 
C(»diti<Hi m which he is found in my plantations to this 
day. H^ice I am safe in assorting, that our race — the 
white race — ^was alone thom^t of and nrovided for in this 
free country of America. 1 say it boldly, the negro had 
no voice or share in our civil or sodal rights, aiui never 
ocmstituted an elem^it in oar politick system.' 

^^ ^ How cruel vou have beeome, Miss South ! How 
slaveiy doth harden the heart ! I have sympathy — deep 
sympathy, Ood knows, toit the toiling slaves of the South, 
while yon, like an imp^ions mistress, heed not their 
tears and their groans. As the Egyptian taskmasters, 
you are unfeeling and despotic' 

^^^I can tell you what softened your heart, Misa 
N<»th — ^it was my gold. Many years ago you issued an 
edict that Slaveiy should cease to exist on y<Hir estates. 
Now you know thousands of the slaves were quietly 
slipped over on my side of the line. Your agents went 
back smiling over the glittering gold. Up to this day I 
dont suppose you have had any c(»npunetions of con- 
science ^r that act.' 

^^^I do not thank you for such insinuations. Miss 
South. You will admit I was th^i just commencing the 
world, atid was compwrativd^ poor. My land was sterile, 
and I could not well do without the cajntal tb^ w^e 
worth.' 

^^ ^ I am not complaining of your right to sell ; yon did 
just what I am doing every day. I am only reproaching 
you for the want of consist^icy and good &ith. I have 
told you this was exclusively the white man's government 
and country — made by him and for him entirely. There is 
another item in our Clompact with which I wish to r^resh 
your memory. The importation of slaves was allowed 
until 1808 — twenty years after our Union was formed. 
Your people participated in the jMfofits of this traffic, as 
they had a legal ri^t te do, for it was not held to be 
piracy in those days/ 

^' ^ That is true, Miss South. I bad to make that^n* 
osiMioa to get y^u into the Uoioiw^ W# hav^ been.ffea* 
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perons and happy, and I had ikin hope mitiiing would 
transpire to alienate us from each other.' 

^^ ^A candid confession, Miss North. Oar Union has 
been mutually beneficial. I have no objection to its eon- 
tinaance upon the identical terms upon which it was 
originally formed. I will assure yon candidly of one 
^inff — ^as I shall aim to fulfill every duty incumbent upon 
me, 1 will rigidly exact the same of you. Yon shsil not 
rule me up to a strict conformity to the Compact, while 
you are taking the liberty to disregard its requiren^nts.' 

^' ^ Now, Miss South, I am aiming to acquit myself 
honorably of all my Constitutional engagements. I hate 
Slarery, look upon it as a eurse^ and am anxious' for its 
abolition upon your estates. However, I will leave that 
nuttter to your voluntary action, but I will confine you to 
yo«r m^ent limits — ^further you shall not go.' 

^^^ There again, you are insuflferably insulting, Miss 
North 1 How came you to get my superior f How dare 
on to employ language so degrading and dictatorial t 

e united as equals, and by what means have you con- 
trived to elevate yourself above me? You know you 
have been guilty of enticing away my slaves ; you boast 
of your ^uMerground railroads.' Have yoo once thought 
of the want of comify such conduct displays, eren if yon 
and I did not constitute one Union — solemnly pledged to 
promote each other's joint, as well as individual happi- 
ness and prosperity? Why should you be inimical to 
me ? What have I done, contrary to the strictest honor 
and my plighted faith t If I have multiplied my slaves, 
increased my estates, Md added to my wealth — of this 
jovL ought to rejoice instead of indulging in envy aud 
jealousy, as I fear yon are prone to do. 

^^ ^ I complained of your interference with my domes- 
tics, or — if you prefer the word — slares — for mine they 
are, and mine they shall be till such time as I choose to 
let them go. How came tiiey mine ? By purchase Irom 
your people — ^from the subjects of Great Britain. They 
are mine to all intents and purposes, for I bought the 
ancestors of my present slaves of those who owned them 
and bad a right to sell. There was le^dity in tiie sak 
andporcbaae* The oonsideratioo was pttd diowii, tbefeby 
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makhig Hxtrn pr(q)ert7 as ^EectnaUy as goTcmmeat mad 
laws can do it. Of this vested right am I now to be 
clandestinely or forcibly deprived, and that too by your 
a^ncy — my partner and, of coarse, onght to oe my 
frUndV 

^^ ^ I have not proposed, Miss Sonth, to disturb Slavery 
upon your present estates. There, I grant, it is under 
your control, not mine ; but I am resolved it shall n<^ 
extend beyond its present boundaries.' 

^^ ^ You' are full of deceit and arrogant presumption, 
Miss North. * With your lips you draw near, while your 
he«rt is far from me.' In my estimation, aets^ and not 
wcrde^ have weight. By syren songs I am not to be 
deceived. What are the facts now transpiring in the face 
of mankind I Yon presume to assert Slavery is under 
my control upon my present estates, and there you will 
not interfere, while, at the very moment these words are 
warm from your lips, your ^nissaries are actively em- 
ployed in destroying my domestic tranquillity by dif<* 
fusing the spirit of insubordination among my slaves, 
thereby laying the foundation for a servile war m which 
their destruction will be inevitable. Nor is this all. You 
have suffered your people to or^nize Societies, raise 
funds, and aid my slaves in making Uieir escape, not- 
withstanding your positive compact with me not to have 
any such regulation. These Abolition Societies have 
made the very regulations you promised should not be 
made. 

^ " * By their money imd relations my slaves are pass- 
i°g» tj * underground raihroMs,' out of my reach to recap- 
ture or your power to deliver up. Is there no treachery, 
no dishonor in all this t' 

"* None that I cMi see, Miss South. I never promised 
to co^cA ne^oes for you. If your slaves run gS and 
**^?T'i ^* IS nothing to me— take them, if you can.' 

I do not ask you to be a negro-hunter for me. I 
nave **^^** A««4.uiL.i ^ a.. .1 < th 1 .« . ^ 




for tt9 bdaaoe. 
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*^ ^ Bat 80 far from conforming to our most sacred Com- 
pact, you are straining every nerve to depopulate my 
estates, and build up — if such population could build 
up — the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. To all 
appearance, you are at this day in a more strict and 
amicable alliance with our old, imperious stepmother, 
England, than with me, your co-partner and co-equal for 
these last sixty-seven years. • 

"*From England or Englishmen, the most of my 
slaves were originally bought : many of her subjects are 
rioting on this ill-gotten wealth, if you choose so to con- 
sider it. Behold the injustice and iniquity you are per- 
petrating against one whose fate has been interwoven 
with yours ^ through evil and good report! ' With yours, 
my warriors have stood on the ensanguined field ; with 
them, it was their pride and glorv to stand where the 
battle hottest raged. The blocS ot the North and South 
flowed in one common stream, and the bones of our 
heroes are bleaching in the same field, or are resting 
commingled in the same grave. This mighty foe was 
England. Through two bloody wars we withstood her 
myrmidons. Many of our brave soldiers perished in 
those fierce conflicts. 

*' ' What will you gain by despoiling my &rms of 
labor? By this means you are diminishing my ability 
to cultivate and supply the great staples of commerce. Is 
labor so superabundant, either in your section or mine, 
that we can well affora to supply Canada ? I took the 
negroes when they wefe sava^ and ignorant; I have 
humanized them, and learned them agriculture; and 
though they cost me money, and I have thus improved 
them, yet are you itching to pass them into Canada, to 
the detriment of your own country. How suicidal it 
must be to run them ofl*, when there Is an acknowledged 
scarcity of labor in both sections. The products of the 
South are all needed, for the sustenance and clothing of 
the human family. Take cotton, sugar, rice— all the 
slave products — ^how essential they are to the commerce 
of the world ! 

^^ ^ How great a blessing to the inhabitants of the earth, 
it the ungle staple of cotton ! Its annual product is over 
10 
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3,000,000 of bftles, and great as that qnantity appears, 
yet it is all rejjuired for clothing. Amasiiig thought I 
this vast qnantit^ spun, woven, ami ccmsumed annually. 
Oht God, how inscrutable are thy ways! Behold that 
littje group of desponding £aces, standing on the African 
shore: they are destined for the Western world. That 
small beginning, like the rivulet, will grow and grow, 
until the wilderness and forests of this great Continent 
shall disappear by the vigor and industry of the African 
race! 

^^ ' Ponder over the mighty result. They came here to 
act in subordination to the whites^ — a superior race. 
What ware they in their native wilds t LfUEy, idle, un- 
productive; living upon, and devowng each other. They 
were as drones in the hive, if not worse : instead of mul- 
tiplying and replenishing tne earth, they ware producing 
depopmation. Those bones and sinews with which they 
were blessed, in this hemisphere have been applied to a 
more useful purpose. To their labor, are we cniefly in- 
debted f<Hr the production <^ the cotton that clothes the 
human fiunily more cheaply thui anything else that can 
be obtained, and for it, no substitute will ever be found. 

^' ^ How strangely connected are all tiie interests of the 
world ; and how wonderfully has Uiis earth been prapured 
{or our residaice. In warm climates, cotton, sugar, and 
rice will only grow. My Southern estates were well 
adapted to those commodities* The great problem was, 
whaice should the labor be drawn. Africa sent forth 
her children to supplv the requisite labor. The fa'tile 
valleys of the lower Mississippi, it was manifest, could 
not hav0 been tilled by the whit^ race. They could not 
have borne thQ intense heats of summer in that latitude. 
A lai^ and the most valuable portion of this great 
countrv, must have continued a waste, had not Africa 
openea her doors, and poured forth her sons and daugh* 
ters to inhabit that region. 

*'^They came as slaves, and in that relation they 
have remained. It was in that capacity alcme, that they 
could be subservient to the great purpose to which thvy 
were to be applied. Guided and controlled by the supe- 
tior skill and mergy of the white man, they kave am- 
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tribute to Bw^Yl the streama of comfort and pn^perity 
throogbopt the world. 

^^ 'And another &ct should be boroe in mind, that 
these two races can only liye in harmony in that relation. 
Master and slave, however unpleasant it may sound to 
your Northern ears, was the relation ordained by God, 
that should i»x>duee ^se happy aud ben^oial efiects. 
Now, whenever you are striving to paralyze my industry, 
to decrease my labor, you are not mjuring me only, but 
nearly all the branches of Adam's family. Do not for- 
get that/ 

'^ ^I am not apt to fi^fget anything I wiah to remember, 
Miss South, I cannot, perKa^^ seo so cl^^rly as ^ou 
can, through this ^prand arrangement for the cultivation 
of the earro. Neither am I iuclined to examine a diain 
with such ft multiplicity of links. To your oHuUness in 
these maKer^ I am willing to leave #o intricate a ques- 
tion, promising, in future, if you will be oontept with 
your present possessions, ana not 90d( enlargement, there 
shall b^ no larther clashing between us, but we wiU be 
true and good fiiendf to the end c^ time.' 

^' ^ Is that the kind of friendship I imi to (expect. Mist 
North. If I will fall down before you, as my mistress 
paramount, and confess mv^elf your humbly vawal» then 

f09 will be my frUnd, Whatan insulting juretension t 
low bf4»p^ua it, you assume sneb pre*eiximeiice and 
anthoritv I ' 

^^ ^ I have one estate mc»re than you. Miss South, a 
larger p<;^ulatiojQ — more schools — more wealth — more in- 
ternal mi{»ovement8---4md more naanufiicturing industry. 
I have a rights therefore, to dictate,^ 

^^ ^ What 1 to me, Miss North, your squal in all re- 
spects whatever ? The tyrant's plea is ever in your 
moutb-^at might gives right. Honor, plighted faith, 
solemn compac^^t^U mere chaff, in of^^ition to your 
domineering dispositicm. These ilimsy webs are not 
made to biM your gigantic limbs. This agreement be^ 
tween us, made in by^gone years, has no validity when it 
interferes with your mad ambition* Your motto is, StUe 
or £mn f ' 

^'^Ob^ao! Miss Soutbt I do iiot intend to iAtads y<mr 
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ressrved rights. Yon may reign as sole mistress, at 
home, provided you will not try to add to your estates, 
bnt be contented with your present limits ! ' 

" ' I might, with equal propriety, enjoin the same upon 
you. Do you not see that by this very pretension, you 
elevate yourself, and degrade me? Equals cannot use 
such lan^age in respect to each other. It implies on the 
one hand, superiority^ and on the other, degradation. 
I can submit to no dishonor — ^there, you touch me most 
sensibly. But I will pass from that point, to make in- 
quiry, what is to become of all the out lands that have 
been obtained since our Union existed ? These lands be- 
long to us jointly and severally, having been acquired by 
our common funds and efforts, and each one of us owns 
an undivided and equal interest in them. Now, I wish 
to know whether vou intend to appropriate all these lands, 
constituting millions of acres, to your own proper use 
and benefit?' 

" * As you are tainted with Slavery, Miss South, I 
cannot think of suffering that curse to spread over this 
rich domain. You will not, therefore, feel incensed, if I 
tell you I intend to (^impropriate them all to my own 



use.' 



"*What an outrage. Miss North. Whoev^ before 
Iieard of such flagrant and high-handed injustice ! Joint 
real estate, paid for out of common funds--4iot to be held 
as Joint property between the parties, but to be seized 
and enjoyed bv one only of the firm. In what school 
were ever such ethics taught? where was ever such a 
law enacted or enforced ? I rightfully claim an undivided 
interest in thes^ lands. 

*' * Now, I am willing for your people and mine to go 
upon these territories: you boast of having the larger 
population, and hence will have somewhat the advantage: 
out that concerns me not. Let the wilderness be opened 
and subdued, and new plantations be formed. I will not 
use, neidier shall you, any extraordinanr effort, to people 
these lands. Emigration shall flow in its (mlinary chan- 
nels, without any extraneous circumstances being brought 
to bear upon it. The inhabitants thereof when sufii- 
otettt^ aomeious, shall have the {Hivil^^e or deciding for 
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themsdves, what kind 6f labor they prefer, whether it be 
free or slavs. Their decision, whatever it may be, shall 
be final and conclusive of this whole controversy. If, in 
this way, yon can gain all these territories from me, I 
will utter no complaint, but will cheerfully acquiesce.' 

^^^Not so. Miss South, I know your encroachments 
and aggressions. I lay you under a positive interdict, to 
keep your slaves off these lands. I and my people will 
go in and possess them ; you and your slaves shall remain 
where they are.' 

^^ ^ So sayest thou, my imperial mistress! I have Ions 
been sensible of thy odious self-aggrandizement ana 
egregious presumption. Draw up ^ flowing rob«i — 
erect thy disdainful head — I fear thee not.' 

<^ ^ Provoke destruction if thou wilt have it so. Miss 
Korth. Thy enemies are in thy midst, and when my 
bugle sounds, the work of devastation will begin. The 
proclamation shall be made loi^ and loud — ^ Freedom tm 
the soil !' Then, if not before, thou wilt know thy internal 
weakness. ^ A word to tiie wise is su£Scient.' 

^^ *' A most desperate wretch tiiou art. Miss North, 
with a heart Uacker than ' the tents of Eedar.' You heed 
not compacts, you spurn justice, you care for naught else 
but absolute dominion. With your Free-Soil prodivities 
you wiU invade my country, light up the torch of servile 
war, and glory in the genial conflagration that may 
ensue. 

^' ^ Lay not the flattering unction to thy soul, that all 
these incendiary achievements will be won by my tame 
submission. It shall not be recorded of me — ^ like a lamb 
she opened not her mouth.' As the Spartans at the 
Straits of Thermopylse, my peonle will perish sword in 
band at the entrance to the fair nelds of the South. They 
will not wait at honie for your mercenary hordes, but will 

Ct them a warm reception at the first treading of their 
ile feet upon my sacred soil.' 
^^ ^ Oh, Miss South, you will only hick a little^ and 
that will be all ; you will not go out of the Uni<Mi — you 
dare not.' 

*^ ^ It ill bec<nneB me, Miw N<»rtb, to hdd longer con- 
Terse witli flK^ dfispqfate Uiodaeas or inoarable 
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/anoHeism^ I therefore fieel my dignily too miidi M iMFOf 
to continue an argamdnt with a Bpirit $o madly bent cipon 
mischief and interminable woe. Then hast loat all 
charity, all sisterly love, and thon seemest to glofy in ti^e 
rapine and bloodshed thon canst bring npon me and 
mine. I shall retnm home from this interview, ratirely 
satisfied thy malady is incurable. 

^^ ^ Oh ! what fatuity. In the pride of thy heart thon 
boastest to thyself—^ I am seenre, no harm can be done to 
me. I am firee from internal enemies; let Miss Soath 
kick if she pleases, I can bring ruin and devastation np<»i 
her. She will see and feel her weakness, ere the clarion 
of civil war shall be sonnded. 

^^ ^ Thus it is, grievances are mnltipUed, until patience 
ceases to be a virtue. My supposed weakn€s» must in- 
vite insnlt and oppressicm. I am to be goaded to despera* 
tion. Thon art olind to the impending storm. Thy wise 
men are saying, we know she will yield ; she has often 
blnstored and threatened disunion ; shs is timid, though 
a stormy old maid. Kow, I appeal to the .Great God^ who 
is the searcher of hearts, imd in whose hands are sus- 
pended the destiny of nations-^if, in all these vitupera- 
tions and memices to the South, I have only etiumea and 
defended the tight. The argument and remoostnuiGe end 
here, and in thy own haiuis rests the ijuestion c^ J9^ire# or 
war. I depart hence, reacdTed) boldly to meet the isent, 
be it what it may.' " 

'' She is gone, David,'^ says the Squire, '< like a jOask 
of li^tning. The wttr df words is at in end. Jl^^otia^ 
tion from this day will cease; I know tor invincilde 
soul. Concession, 0<»ipr«Biis6, are obsolete tmm--^^ 
pwd upon it.'' 

^^ I am glad the conferenee is broken up, nel#^tbei0 
were no hopes of adjustmei^ The Nc^em mvoA la 
moat sadly deluded and i^tuated. From its mad imr« 
pose it will not be diverted, I i&ut^ until this Union skall 
«»rumble into atoms." 

^^ The heat of summer is over; the pleasafitt month of 
Septemb^ has been nidieved in. I was abo«t to mnrest, 
that we make a jonmey ia^cf., into tiba^ State oflQiio 
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and Oftnads, for the pnrpoee of eKciting more atid more 
information in relation to this great Free-Soil movement, 
or Abolitionism, under this new garb. The controversy 
between North and South is daily growing more acri- 
monions and portentous. I do not know of any medium 
ground for reconciliation. However, Igr intermingling 
with those people — ^by searching, y it were poeeihle^ 
their heuis to ^e bottom, we may mid the strength and 
intensity of this Anti-Slavery feeling. From suc^ a 
journey we will return, periiaps, better qualified to warn 
the South of the crisis api^roadiing." 

^' I am, unde, at your service, in such an excursion, 
and hope it will increase our knowledge." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ob botfd fitetmer Pike — Oon^enation witii Osptain K!dd — 

Arriyes in OtB^iaatU. 

Tsoi ^Squire and David, immediately after the pfeoed- 
ing conversation, prcmred for the intended journey. The 
next day, with their oarage, tiiey repaired to the landing 
OB the Ohio river, in front of his residence, and tiiere 
aoon hove in sight the splendid steamer Pike, upcm board 
oi whidi they embarked for the Queen City. 

Fortunately the 'Squire met with an <^ acquaintance, 
C!a|p^taia Kidd, from Indiana, with whom be held the fol- 
lowing eenvcmtion : 

^^ 61e»s me. 'Squire Oray, bow happy I am to meet you 
tliis evening." 

^^ Ciq)tain Kidd, with all my soul ; how have yon been 
this long time? for it has been a few years since I last 
saw you." 

" 1 thank you, 'Squire, I believe we have not met for 
some time. I have enjoyed very good health." 
^ ^^ I have not travdea much rec^tly. Captain ; my do- 
mestic affairs requiring my presenoQ gentfrgl^ at hpme«^" 
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" iVom rariona sonrces, 'Sqtiire, I have learned of the 
distarbances among the slaves in yonr country — some 
running off, others oein^ sent to tJie South." 

" These difficulties, I regret to observe, Captain, we 
have been encountering, not from any fault in the owners, 
but from the officious kindness of others." 

" I am not exactly an Abolitionist, 'Squire, I would not 
entice away slaves ; but if I were to see them on our side, 
trying to^ make their escape, I should not trouble mysett 
to catch them, or to have them caught." 

** How would it be, Captain, if, shortly after, you were 
to meet with the owner or agent in pursuit, would you 
give him information, so as to enable him to trail and 
recapture the fugitives ?" 

**ifo, 'Squire, I- never charge my memory with sudi 
thin^ ; I consider it no business of mine." 

" I ou do not, Captain ; then you are conniving at the 
mischief others are doing. If it be an offense to ^itice 
away slaves, to aid and secrete them, all good citizens are 
bound to expose the offenders, so tiiat they may be iHrought 
to punishment In no oth^ way eaa you arrest this 
dangerous and growing evil." 

"1 consider slavery a great ei^se^ 'Squire ; I wash my 
hands of it — ^I will have nothing to do with it, either the 
one way or the other." 

^^ Then, Captain, you discard all amity as between tl» 
States. Not only that, but your most sacred constite* 
tional oUigations. Now, permit me to remark, I am m 
law-abiding citizen. An unhesitating submission to the 

Svemment and laws of my country, I hold to be my 
»t and paramount duty. As a member of this pcrfitical 
society, I have made this the great principle to ffovem 
my actions ; and I had rather be blotted out of ezietence 
than to be an Anarchist.^^ 

^^That kind of devotion to government and laws, 
'Squire, may suit the dominion of slavery. Human 
bondage is your delight — ^you hug it to your bosoms with 
parental kindness: but if I were permitted to judge, yon 
would be infinitely bettei^ off without it. Your lands 
would be better cultiva^bed by white labor, and you furmen 
WO«|ld fe«U«i moM money/' 



^Qf tfM^ mMatj Captain, jos «i^ to allow m to 
jadgA. We^revril aoqnaiBted with Slavery — ^it faaa 
grown with mir p^wth, and atrenffdieDed with our 
fitetngtii,' nntil k has interworm itsmf with all tha in- 
to p oots Sooth; ao rnneh so that it cannot be dcetroyod 
now with safi^«" 

^ I will Tentnie to say, 'Squire, tiieie is not an artiele 
xaiaod Sooth that ooold not be oaitiTated with more ad* 
vaa^^ by wkUe lahor. How moeh better it woold be, 
if thoaa were not a Uaok in Miamarityi, Tezaa, or any 
Southern State." 

'' Tke heat of the clunata, for one thing, Oa^ytain, id 
iatnmoitaUe to white lahorara. Exposed to thefaot lajns 
of a Sootbem aun, they ooold not bw tiie fiUigne re^* 
site in cultivating su^, eottoo «r rice, m^ to sa;^ mxj^ 
thing abont the &al mseasee engendered by that oumate. 
▲nd again, if die negroes are to be torned loose and 
driven mm the fields wbeie now employed, what AmSL 
heoame of theoai 2 where Atjl they go to !'' 

^^Let dM raoB, like tiie Indiana, dwindle audi perish, 
'6qmMf; I woold au» nothing abont them — the sooner 
they «t oot of the way the better." 

^Wh^]dndofphaantbmjri8that,OBptaint If that 
is human kindness, Ood forbid I should 4ver advocate it« 
You would sspplmit the negroes by whites, ^nd driye 
them forth, you know not wh^re, merely to starve. All 
o«tofpmrea£balioBferthMiL Would Indiana exdiange 
liAsief for ila4t$t ktop eoastitation has pat her veto on 
that. 

^^Now, do yoo not aee the oiKnplexihr of idaveiy, the 
dangttrottRieas, Ite fottjr, of tampermg with it, wUmi^ h 
tbora^gh and pmetiearknowled^B iif it in all its foatuiea 
aad mmnte tmnifiotttiooe. fieBtaB«ired,itisaniU)atraae 
nrobkm, not to be edved by the wieeet minds in Ae 
SMli^ and yet shall Mtmnfiin easqr to toueh it I Hy 
Msd sir, be suit ofEsnded if I tdl yom the ooubm oi the 
Moxlk in aelalaflai to davieryia mprMensible in the highest 



'^Ihe wUdfmatidam tiint is adfesed ti> take root «d 
apread in tlait regiosh n oonnoia of no goed bot of im^ 
meosoMi;. What la it all forjl is slimy ta %a tiwa 
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d«6t«*70d} Om the settled Olden of 4K>eielj be 80 ^aaily 
snbvarted ? The lame&taUe oonseqaenees of such an ad 
can be scarcely imagined. Now contemidate them for a 
moment. Here is a syst^n of labor ooeval with onr ex- 
ist^oe as apec^le. Soonafk^ the white man trod his foot 
on this Western World, Afriaan slavery was introduced. 
It came nninvited ; nnsolicited it intmded itself into this 
hemisphere. Thon^ many of the colonists ren»mstrated 
against it^ yet (M mother En^and, who was then cnuii- 
jK^nt, would have it in her own way. This no ofte will 
pret^id to controvert.'^ 

^^ I will not, 'Squire, for that is history. Go on with 
your observations. I^ us hear all you can say in dm- 
fense of this aceuraed institutton. I will sit patiently to 
hwr what yon may have to utter." 

^^Who made it aecuraed but your imbecik, trouble- 
scHsie, Mid pemiciotts fanatics ? The celebrity of ^' Uoous 
Tc»c's Oakn " is an evidence of the public feding and 
bias of the North. What^rer panders to this su^dy amt- 
timentality is caught up and devoured with the greatest 
relish. Ilie design and teid^^y of ikat pnbUcation is 
to create animosity betwe^i the whites and olaoks South, 
or^ in oilier words, a war between the two races. WonM 
not that be a deplorable issue to tiiese mighty ^orts in 
behalf of tiie n^ro race, wliether stiamlated by mtUia or 
female /" 

^^Oome, 'Squire, do not assdl a woman. Mrs. Stowe 
has genius and talent. She has given to the world a 
beautiful specimen of literary pre-eminence*" 

^^ Oall it a novel, Captain, a ma« ficticm to amuse and 
entertwi the public, and I have no criticism to mak». 
You know I am not destitute of gallantry ; but tl^ peaoe^ 
the tranquilMty of this great nation oc^ht not to be dis* 
turbed by an artful apj^al to the worst pasnons of Horn 
human heart, even by a female. Had ledie beat costent 
to let haat work go forth to the, world as the imamnings 
oi a distempered mind, no cme would have cared aboc^ 
it; but Hhe Eet,' that was to show its foundation ia 
(mihentic/acU^ was the^ arei^est fiuce of all* The truth 
of the st^ sustained by Jioliiiou mMorityl That 
too baa, hoi lat it pass." ^ 



*^ I ftm sttxioos to hear your defense of this pecall«r in- 
Mitntton, 'Sqaire. Yon have made a thrmt at Mrs* 
Stowe - I jndge the blow will do her no B^ious damage. 
She will snll be admired for her generous and zealous 
Tindication of the African race." 

^<I esryj hw DO lam:els, QBq)tain, she may haye won in 
audi a contest. I will not quarrk with W about her 
peculiar taste. But I will never ccmsent that the Anglo* 
baxon shall be palled down from the eleyated position he 
oconpiee in the eyes of the wotid. In {orm^ in cdor, 
digmty, inyention, yea, in eyerything, he stands confessed 
the maetefrpieoe of human kino. At the same time I say 
this, I am the no less a true friend to the African in his 
proper sj^re ; more so than thousands who are etenudly 
prating in his behalf. Now I will undertake to show we 
are hu onh true friends^ we know him, we haye a 
frUndehip for him, not felt by Northern bosoms." 

" How will you make that iqipear, 'Squire, you who 
hold them in omel and unrelenting bondage ? Their best 
friendal I pray I may neyer find such." 

^^ Exercise a little pati^ice, if you please, Captain. 
Do not £>r^ your aomission, and that is tite truth too, 
if Abolitionism preyails." 

^^Do tell me what is that, 'Squire I I only proposed 
lo leaye the m^jroes in the same oondition me Indians 
were — ^neither more nor less." 

^' You haye ^ defined your position,' Captain, though 
4oDe, perhaps, without premeditation : yet it would be 
the sure result of emancipation as it predicted by an 
•ndent seer. 

^^ I haye mentioned how these Africans came to this 
eocmtry. I cannot say I am a belieyer in special proyi- 
deuce. I am rather indined to think that uod goyems 
this world by certain immutable laws established at the 
time of Citation. Be that as it may, howeyer, by Hie 
pffescience, no doubt. He foresaw the relatiye position the 
various raoes and colors of moi would occupy upon the 
iaoe of this earth. A way was proyided for all to suIk 
•bt-^whi^yer nnght be the cok>r — upon the bounties of 
Ihia great storehouse fi^ Hie children. Food and raiment 
veva amply pn^yided £» the wdsc^-^if jodkiooBly 
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mam^ed. Hie ur abounds witii Inf^ &e bmd witK ani- 
isals, the ymier with fishes, and the earth with froit and 
ca^eak— all placed here for man's ^joyment. ^ By ihe 
sweat of the brow' ^ese great and Bamerons blessings 
might be indefinitely ino-eased. Agricnltore, wisely 
mimaged, wonld make die eartii yield hergtddenluu'vests, 
the grass would grow tl^ more Inxnriantly, and upon it 
more nnmerora Mnis of cattle wonM grase and fitttea. 

^^ Tell me not, therefore, any of j^Lum's fiunily mnift 
neeessaiily perisL Stanratioii is {xodnced by omr wick- 
ecbess «id p^r^rsity — by a Tiolation of those laws God 
intended for the regulation ot soeiety. Se has nuule 
ordinances by which all die diffsr^it races and cdors can 
Utc tc^edier in amity — can mntually lean upon and aid 
each other in their pilgrimage upon earth. While they 
are recipiocally co-operating in the variciis bfamdies of 
industry — food and raiment shall be produced in an abnn- 
dance m the whole human fiunily." 

^^ These general obserrations, 'Squire, sound Tery 
beautifully. I feel a curiosity to see their applicati(m to 
the movemeBts of soeiety in our day — or past days." 

^^ That you shall see, Oaptain, for I am tmiding to that 
point as rapidly as the case admits. How came tbs 
Africai» to oe transported to this continent ! Was it a 
mer^ accident, or was it not in coi^nrmity to the settled 
policy of heaven? I maintain ^e lifter. Of all the 
desoesidants of Adam, the negro <mly is stamped widi 
bibusknesB. How this uppened it is not for me to^ know — 
I am dealing with &ct8. To the Eastern world this^ con- 
tinent was unknown until the days of Oolumbus ; when he 
came, the Indians were standing on the beach ready to 
reoeiye him — but as the ^pale-faces' Ifad come, tn^ 
doom, it seems, was to melt kmj. 

^^Tl» white race claimed this continent by the right 
of discoray— *it was to be their heritage ; but what was 
Africa at Ihat day f Barbarism reigned in &at benighted 
land; as an equal she could not reach forth her nand 
mid claim a setUement in this fertile vidley. What could 
her wild, untutored, and savage childrai faave done alone 
toward subduing the vast wildemess that micompassed 
this continent, fmd banging the lands B^der^^urtsflf 
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tb« hntbmdmaii t UfatMng^ lu^Ung^ nideM guided and 
controlled by a superior intelligence. 

'^ Was this to them too glial a degradation t By no 
means. Two-thirds oi them w^^ enslaved in tiieir own 
eoimtry. It was not the creation oat origia of Slavery, 
but (my its difihsicm. I would to God Free-SoiliiNn had 
existed in Africa, and denied em{diatieaUy to Slavey the 
right of expansion ere its poisonous branch reached our 
shores.'* 

'* What do you say, 'Squire, that Slavery existed in 
Africa!" 

^^Yes, sir, one-third of those people hold the otiier 
two-thirds in absolute, hereditary bondage, and have 
done, time out of mind. They d^I and have dealt long 
and very freely in buying and selling human souls — 
* God's images,' etc. — howerer heinous it may seem to 
many in this day and generation. 

^^ The point I wished to make is this : that the negroes 
bare only dianged mast^s — that Slaveiy was their doom 
at home, and it is still their doom, though greatly miti- 
gated in its severity. 

'^Oonsequ^itly, they «re not injured by the transfin*. 
They are placed in proximity to a superior raoe. Tbej 
have chances to gain, but cannot by any possibility lose. 
Slavery is their proper position in our eountry ; in that 
relation the whites are their friends and protectofs— turn 
tiiem loose and they have neither— they become outcasts 
in our society^ desf^sed and degraded." 

^^ I do not know, 'Squire, why this ought to be so. This 
prejudice against col<» perhaps might l^ overcome." 

"Not shortly, if ever^ Captain. What has jrour 
State— -what has filinois done} By your Oonstitution, 
the niBgro is denounced as a nuiiance^ not worthy of citi- 
»n^ip or foothold among you. Now 1^ me a^ you 
what would become of the three millions <^ slaves, if sud- 
denly emancipated and made dependent upon such tender 
mereieif 

^^ ^ These creatures are now living (dentiftdly, well dad, 
and have good faoijpes ; with tiieir condition m^ are con- 
tented and happy. And whv not let them alone % In 
fhat relation^ ttia that only, tney ean xeiaai]i wi^ us for 
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ages, 8o fiur as I eaa see ; destroy tbiat, and a war of raeea 
will ensue." 

^^ We hare, 'Squire, arrived at tbe landing of the Queen 
CAtjy and here our conversation must close. 

*' I have no obiection, Captain, for I nevm' expect to 
make tiie fiiintest impression on Free-Soilism, if I had tbe 
dioqaence of a Cicero or Demostl^nes.^' 



CHAPTER XV. 

AniTal in Oi&eiiiBsti-^-Put up ti the Denniaon Hoase^Viut a f«n^ 
aeqaaintuice — The Oonyersation-— An incident on the street — ^And 
Departure on the Ours for Sanduskj Oitj. 

The 'Squire and David had their baggage taken to the 
Dennison House, where they remain^ all night. The 
next morning after breakfast they paid a visit to Mrs. 
CHd, an acquaintance of the 'Squire's, with whom he had 
Ae following conversation : 

"Well, Mrs. Old," said the ^Squire, "I have called to 
see you on special business." 

** Pray, '^juire, what can that be f I have not se^ 
von since the evening you accompanied myself and Mrs. 
New to hear Brother Brisbane on the subject of AboH- 
tionism. I hope you were greatly entertained that night, 
and that you have since seen, as he did, the iniquity of 
Slavery 1*^ 

" I cannot say as to that, Mrs. Old. I am a little di^ 
ferent from many. I am slow in forming opinions. When 
any question is presented I go into the investigation with 
a aetermination thoroughly to understand it. I must read 
and hear all that can be said pro and con. Having my 
mind thus fully enlightened, when my Judgment is made 
I am not apt to change, unless new, direct, and positive 
testimony can be adduced of which I was ignorant at the 
time." 

" Oh t you remember, 'Squire, how Kx)ther Brisbane 



tsid hk igras w«fe sev^ opmed until he ni^d Waj^d't 
Treatiae on Moral Philoeophy. He ^n saw how 
wicked it wae to hold 8la?^--^8old bis, and moved to 
this city." 

. ^^I notieedtl^t expremon, Mrs. Old^ and. could not 
vefindn from thinking what a great saorifiee fa« made. He 
realized from the siSe of his slaves onlv $10,000, while 
the real valne was a few thousand more.'' 
* ^^I can tdl voo, 'Squire. I did not relish that part of 
the stoiy so well. He ougnt to have brought tham along ; 
but he said he dare not do it, for fear of public sentim^it 
in South Oarolina, and, therefoire, he had to sell them. I 
pitj the poor man." 

^^He is to be greatly pitied, Mrs. Old. He is the 
owner, I am told, of two fine houses and lots in this city, 
pvrehased with the money arising fr(»n the gale of those 
negroes. The p&rsonality^ in that way, has been converted 
into the reality. ^^ 

*^ But then you know, 'Squire, he has written ba(dc to 
the buyer, if he would give up toe negroes he would re« 
fund the money." 

- ^^ He took .care, Mrs. Old, to put in the w<mis, m /or 
<u he wets able. He may not, so &r as I know, be able 
to refund any of it. I suppose, however, his friends here 
will furnish it, and let him bold on to his real estate ; — 
that would all be very well." 

*' He is sincere, 'Squire, in trying to procure the free- 
dom of his negroes. Did he not retd the {dressing letter 
he addressed to the buyer?" 

'^ Truly he did, Mrs. Old. I am an old-fashioned fel- 
low, you know — I go directly to the object I have in view. 
Now, had I been in your Brother Brisbane's place, I 
shoukl have brought my slaves quietly along, ana turned 
them loose in tliis city." 

^^That he would have done, no doubt, 'Squire, had 
he not been afraid of mob4aw. He dare not have 
done tliat, lest vengeance would have been taken upon 
him." 

^^ By the use of a little prudence, Mrs. Old, these things 
can be done without cat/^n^^excit^nent. He might have 
pn^red for emigration to IcLeQtuckgr or Missouri, started 
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on Us jovirMjr, md jut draped is hmm, B9* m ivwi 
w<Hild have beni said. No one would bmt^ foBowod kom, 
I dare saj, to see where ke went; neitbor wonld ai^ one 
have cared." 

^^ Ko two peofde do things alike, ^Sqaaait. !^other B. 
knew bis pe^iliar aitoaticsi— 4be mobbisk snirtt of sk^re^ 



hoktors — and he was 0ad to get wwaj witti ms Ii&.'' 

^' And the ten thousand doUanr addml the '8q«ire. 
^^IcofoSsMj he is wisar tiiaa I am« I shoiM hsve brought 
my fllayes, lib^mted them here, and nerex bore once 
tboa^ how I was to live and si4>p<»t my fiunify. Thns 
pennUeas I shoidd have been cast am<»ig yon. Not so 
with him — ^he converted his slaves imlo moBer, with 
which he was enabled to bny two hoi»eB and i<^ tine 
annnal rent bring & tbooaand dollars per year.'' 

^^He now^ proposes you know, 'Sanire, to horn theaa 
bade — he repents the sale bitterly, ana their fireecKHn he 
feels moch at heart." 

^^ I ean bnt say, Mrs. Old, this renentance csomes father 
too Jm$* What assnranoe has he that his nefr<^$ ean be 
bron^ht back ? Why need he to have ran thirt risk ? 
Bnt 1 can see a little p<dicy in the scheme ; he has radi- 
eionsly invested the cash arising from snoi sale. It^it 
pvopdrty is his, and will j»robaUy so remmn ; but if the 
slaves can be larongfat back, Uiis will create a pressing 
emergency for the outpourings of his aflfeetaonate admifwa 
in this d^." 

^^ What a mspicioiis old soul yon are, 'Squire I Yea 
are hard to please, I fear." 

" But, Mrs. Ola, we have wandered from the bwdness 
I have on hand. My neighbors are s^fiEering greatly, their 
leaves are enticed away ud secreted by the Alx^itionists. 
You and Mrs. New both assured me they were not goiltv 
of such practices, and I have no doubt you were both 
sincere in diat opinion. Your m(mey goes into the treas- 
ury of tbese societies, and you are never correctly in- 
fcMrmed how it is apfdied or disbursed. You are tiius 
innocently made the instruments of doing mischief to your 
friwds in Kentucky." 

^^ I do not wish yon to think so, 'Squire. I am certain 
you are mistaken* As to Mrs« Kew, she is the mest 
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ktmlcw and enoftcittitioiii erMtore jom ei'^r kaew. lu* 
testionaUj she wcmid not do ftDTthing Uie least wrong." 

'^ That I freely admit, Mn. Old. I acquit jw both of 
any censure, i on are innocent of the secret maehini^ 
ttons of Abolittomsm* It has a beantiM exterior, makes 
high sounding and benevolent pioiesi^BS, wUle at the 
core there are filth imd rottenness." 

*^Ohl I am astonkdied at sa^ asserticMia, 'Sonire. 
Oar wpeal is onty to the u^Mter^^we have not son^t to 
distaro the slave, or aid him off. We wast hdm to remain 
where he is, until we can work out bis libera^n fiiiriy, 
l^ally, and peaceably." 

^^ I am apprised that was the garb AboUtiomsm first 
asmmed, and by this meaiw wormed itsdf into the confi- 
dence of the generous and warm-hcarted <tf your com* 
munity. You opened your hearts and ponred out your 
treasury^ in aid of a cmaae you imagmed pious and holy. 
But it has most shamefully departed fixHn its original 
desim." 

'^ rardcm my idnenee for a moment, 'Squire. I will 
step to Mrs«.New's and bring you an armful of documents 
that will satisfy you of our entire innocency oi negro- 
stealing." 

^* Go, wi& all my heart, Mrs. CHd. Hj xaixni k open 
to eonvietion. If I am wrong in my surmises, I shall be 
^ad to be set right ; that you know." 

'' Perhaps, David," said the 'Squire, '' this wiU tend to 
the furtherance of our main design. No one living halea 
dissimulation more than I do, or to use any kind d dis- 
guise. But you notice how difficult it is to ferret out the 
truth in regard to AMitioniim. Here are two noble. 
Christian ladies — ^purer hearts never dwelt on earfii than 
th^ra, yet ihtii money has been filched from them by 
knaves, and applied to dishonorable purposes which they 
disavow and abhor." 

^' This world, unde, is full of deception — ^that I see 
the more plainly every et^ we take ; but here comes Mrs. 

^' Bless me ! 'Squire, look here at the qumtity of doeu- 
ments kindly placed at your service. Mrs. New told 
JM to assue jr<Hi, upon the hoiunr of a lady^ that your 
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suspicions \rare groundless — ^diat Ae Abolftionnts wno 
too tiigh-minded and religions to engage in enticing away, 
and mnning oiBT slaves. Sead atte^Tely thsse woi^s, 
and yon wiU acknowledge the parity of onr motiyes, and 
our entire innocence of snch serions charges as yon hare 
imputed to onr sodeties.'^ 

" If I am wrongly informed, be assnred, Mrs. Old, I 
diall be happy to oorreet the error. In this matter, God 
forbid I shonid do any injustice. Shall I find in this 
bnndle, the Annual Report ?" 

^^ No, 'Squire, Mrs. New did not hare it, otherwise she 
would have sent it along." 

^^ I very much r^ret it is not hare, Mrs. Old, as I had 
tan anxiet^ to find out the amount of funds collected, and 
how they were disbursed ; but I will take these along, 
and peruse them at my leisure." 

^^ Do so, 'Squire, and we hope to have your solemn ac- 
quittal after such p«ru8al." 

" Perhaps you may, Mrs. Old." 

The 'Squire and l)avkl tiien took their leave of Mrs. 
Old. The following conversation and scene occurred on 
the street: 

" Well, uncle," said David, "we have line upon line, 
and precept up^ precept. I can tell you one thing, it 
would be hasMrdous to be caught in Mississippi with 
snch a bundle. But look yonder-^what does that mean?" 

Day-vxUeb to a Negro — " What is that you have con- 
cealed under your coat?" 

JVsffro in reply — " D — n you, what business is that of 
yours?" 

D(vu-wateh — "I will show you" — and sdjses him by 
the collar. 

Negro — " G— d d-^-n you, let me go — ^why don't you 
let me go?" 

DaV'wateTt to two paaaere-hy — ^^Gentlem^i, do help 
DM — don't let him cet away." 

Those two men tnen seize him, and help to push him 
along toward the Mayor's Office. The negro jerks and 
BcufBes, curses and swears, until the officer and aids are 
nearly exhausted. 

Drayman etope mid says — " Here, g«nt]emai, put him 



on my dray ; I will haul the scoundrel to the May(n*'8 
Office." 

He is thrown on and held down — ^notwithstanding, he 
clinches a dray-pin and tries to use it — ^it is taken from 
him. He is Kept down by officers and guards sitting 
upon him. He roars and l>ellows, the drayman going in 
a brisk trot. 

*' What a cnrions state of society,** remarks the *8quire 
to David ; ^^ why, these negroes are not much tamer than 
the onrang-ontang. I would not have much choice, if I 
bad to catch either, imd I do not think there would be 
much difference in the resistfmce." 

^' Did you not notice, uncle, he foamed at the mouth 
like a mad dog — so terrible was the rage he was in? 
Really, if he hM had any weapon at all, he would haye 
been a dangerous animal to handle." 

** No doubt of it, David, he was a desperate ruffian, 
certainly. It evinces a degree of insuboniination truly 
lamentable. That officer was on duty, and had a right 
to make the inquiry he did. It only required, on the part 
of the negro, an exhibit of what he had, and to satisfy the 
police he came by it honestly. That would have ended 
the difficulty." 

Having arrived near a large clothing store, the 'Squire 
procures himself a full suit of Quaker apparel, David 
being already furnished for duties heretofore performed. 
They repair to their room at the hotel, where they dress 
themselves in this new style ; not from any disrespect to 
the Friends, but from a persuasion they could not succeed 
upon the mission in which they had embarked, without 
using that disguise. 

They order^ their baggage' to the Dayton and Hamil- 
ton depot, whither they repaired, in a few moments after. 
Having procured tickets, they took their seats; the whistle 
sound^, and the cars begim slowly to move. 
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OHAPTEB XVI. 

CniTenation wiUi la Smtnent Penonage on tibe mj — ArriFtl ht 



'' Tea is frigid Chaae, I belieyet'' said the 'Squii«. ''I 
have seen tb«e befof^ and thy features I have not for- 
gotten." 

^^ Thoi:^h it is poBsiUe, we may have met h^retofofe, 
yet you are a stranger to me; I caunot call to msud when 
and where I ever saw you bdSnre. Where do you reside t 
aod what may be your xumie ? " 

^' My name is ^ Moon^' from the CGonty of Clinton, in 
this State." 

'* Let me think/' said the Hon. Mr. Chase* ^^ I have 
heMrd of parsons ci that nune, in dinton, who belonged 
to the Soeiety ot Friends. I am happy in baring your 
company to-cmr. The Quakers are all true friends to our 
cause, and I always kiK>w whero to |dace them. I dure 
say, your county will roll me up a very handsome ma- 
jority ? " 

^^ Yea, friend Giaae, Free^Soilism sweeps us all to a 



man." 



^^ Happy to hear it, frigid. How fiur may you be go- 
ing on the ca» to-day f " 

^^ I am oatL pilgrimage to Canada, to intermirale with 
the colored pecqde who have escaped from bondage in 
these United States." 

^^A veiy laudable enterprise, friend Moon. I hoi>e 
yen may return more thoroughly imbued witii the senti- 
m^its of freedom, and enjoy that crown ot ^ry that 
awaits those who are stripling in behalf of qppreeeed 
humanity ! " 

^^ I wish no other reward, friend Chase, in what I 
have done, or may do, for the good of the ^ panting fugi- 
tive,' than a quiet conscience." 

^^A noble disinterestedness, friend Moon. I wish I, 
and all others, could give ourselves up to that silent^ but 
unerring monitor." 
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<' Why CMit tb<w sot, friend Chmoi OotrMst thoa 
parge thy faeftii of the lore of offioe, of hesor and fiune, 
thou mightot deecend to the Tale of humility, in which 
0or Soeiely dotii deHght to dwell ! But thoa art now 
aspiring to the gnberaatcmal chair of this great State — 
beinff a candidiU;e for that high offioe«" 

^^ i have been nominated, firiand Moon, by a nnmer- 
ons and respectable c<»iTention of my feUow-citLsens, for 
that distinguished station; and in obedience to their 
wishes, I am making this race.'' 

^^AU very proper, friend Ohaie. I haTe read thr 
«)eeche6, in whim thoa takaat tmly national f^und. 
Thou hast been charged with bein^ a rabid Abditioaist, 
who would trample upon the eomstituiional rigJU9 of the 
South, and iarolve &y country in ciril war ! " 

^^ My eoemioi, frk&d Moon, have done all tb^ coukl 
to injure me in public estimation. I yield to no one, in 
his devotion to this Unioal I hav* remarked in tba 
Senate of the United Stages, diat it is like ^ 'I^ie ardi 
of heaven^' that couU neither £Ui or decay«" 

^^A most beautifril figure of speech, friend Chase. 
And thou hast lately dedared thoQ woudsl not la^ench 
upon anjr oi the provisioos of the Federal Oonstitntion* 
More national sentiments, no OM can stter*" 

^^ J am anre, friend Moon, my bitterest enemies ought 
to accord to me the lar^t nationality. If any ea» 
boast of 1>etter coMifvatimfi. I should like to know who 
heist" 

^^ Th<m hast been accused, friend Cbase, of an ambi- 
tion to form a sectional party, based on the issue of 
Slavery and Anti-Stavetj.'' 

^^ In this, great inJiMioe has beoi done to me, friend 
Moon. It is true, I am opposed to tiie extension of 
Slavery — the admission of any more Slave states, or in 
aD7 way to MgmeDt the alare Vow«r » 

^^And in that, thoa canst not disown anv $sctional' 
ftm, friend CSbase i Thoa wiH nc^ be ofibaided, if 1 1^ 
thee thy nationality is a Uule eieenmsetilMd— *«ot fuit4 
coextensive wiA tiie Union." 

Wbatl areyoanotinfimrof Free-Soaiam! Too, 
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a Qnaker, to impugn my nationalUy^ wh^i I hare ^m- 
pAaticalh/ annonnced it on all proper occasicms ! '' 

" Now, friend Chase, be not offended ; we jndge the 
tree by its frnit. There are some things in thy speeches 
that have pnzzled me not a little; and, as I have follen in 
with thee, I want to be enlightened npon those points I" 

^^ Propound jonr questions, friend Moon ; I wOl answer 
tiiem to die best of my ability, and I hope, to your entire 
satisfadion.'^ 

^' That, I do not pretend to doubt, friend Chase. Do 
tell me for what purpose Government was instituted ? " 

^^Acc(»rding to our B^ublican maxim, for the henefit 
of the govemed.^^ 

^^ Thou sayst truly, friend Chase. The ereat end and 
aim of all ^remment, ou^t to be to pro&ce the great- 
er degree c? hawiness and prosperity in the ccmmiunity." 

^^ O^r political institutions, if rightly administered, 
are more wisely adapted to those purposes than any 
others ever eBtd[dishea, friend Moon.'' 

*' Yea — yea, frieml Chase ; if they are executed in 
tlieir true spirit and intent. By this means, the great 
objects lor wich tiiis Union was formed, will be accom- 
plished. Be so good as to inform me who are the parties 
to the National Compact % " 

^^ The States, or the peopto of the States, friend 
Moon." 

'^ Yea, friend Chase. I would ask tliee if Kentucky, 
Yirginia, and South Carolina are not as much component 
parts of this Union, as New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio ? " 

" They are, beyond doubt, friend Mo(mi." 

"Venly, friend Chase. Now, seeing Government 
was instituted for die hen^ of the governed — not for a 
paH^ but for all — this end will not be subserved, if a 
distinction shall be made, as among the States." 

"A distinction/ Whi^ do you mean, friwid Moon t 
A Quaker^ and treading oa Pro-Slavery ground. I fear 
you are sailing under fdse cdors ! " 

" Nay, be not oflFended or alarmed, friend Ofaase. If 
I be a Qnaker, I have »ot eun^endered the liberty of 



thought. Thon wilt allow me to express my delibmte 
sentiments on Free-Soilism — a subject of such vital in- 
terest to the domestic tranquillity of the Union. I ask 
myself, is it justice to prescribe limits to the Sonth^and 
that too, by an act of Uie National Government t What 
is that Government, bat the trustee or Ment of the 
thirty-one States which form the nni<Mi ? Is it not, as 
such, bound to adopt such measures, according to our 
political maxim, as will promote the interest of dU the 
members of the Union — not of the Free States only, but of 
the Slave, also ?— otherwise, it is a traitor to its trust.** 

^^Is that the language of Quakerism, friend Moonf 
What has become of your love for the col<»«d man? of 
the millions ^oaning in Southern bcHida^ t '* 

<^ Though 1 love the colored peofde, tri^kL, yet I am 
none the less a lover of this Union. Thou knowest our 
Society is devoted to peace; it is one of their cardinal 
principles, and it deprecates any measure which will dia* 
turb the domestic tranquillity, and eventually terminala 
in civil war. The only way to preserve ^;>«a^ among tiie 
States is, by doing justice. 

^^That is our end and aim. Free-Soilism, friend 
Moon, means that and nothing more. We do not pro* 
pose to interfere with Slavery m the States where it now 
exists ; we leave that to their own control." 

^^ Yea — ^yea, friend Chase. Wilt thou pardcm n^ If 
I ask thee what is the object of this restricti(»i ? What 
eff^ect will it have upon the South f Will it paromote its 
welfare^ or oppress and dishonor? If the i^rmer, then 
it is legitimate ; if the latter, it involves a betrayal of the 
trust on the part of the General Gbvamment.'* 

'^ You are asking insulting questicms, Mr. Moon. I 
am the champion of Free-Soilism ; I bear its banners in 
this gubernatoriid race. Politicians cannot permit their 
secret motives to be elicited by such a(mte and artfully* 
framed interrogatories. I begin to suspect, most shrewdly 
suspect, your Qiuikerism is not of the genuine stamp I " 

^^Nay, friend Chase, be composed. Hast then &• 
soon forgotten thy nationality — the ^blue arch of the 
heavens P 1 was only trying thee by the square and 
oompass ; I onljr addad this ud thai together, to aaa 
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what sort of a stun it would make. If tiM result is not 
entirely pleasing, thou wilt excuse me for it : the figwre^ 
w^re thiae — the addition constitated my offense.^ 

^^Hare I not^ Mr. Mooo, time and again, solemnly 
aaseyerated diat I will not trench upon any (h the pro- 
visions df the Federal Constitution f have I not ex- 
pressed, in the strongest luignage, my arderd devotion 
to &e Unicm } What more can you require ? '^ 

^^ Yea— yea, friend Chase ; but when thou earnest to 
dejm^ more fully thy position, I saw plainly the trick — 
tiie deception. The General Govmrnient, it must be ad* 
mitted, was ersated for the joint ben^t of all the States; 
Car tlmr good it was made, and for eadi and all, it is 
merely a trudee. Now, fiiend, how can you make Uiis 
National httid inimical to Uie &mth? array it in hostility 
to the institutions of that section, without making it, f^ 
the same time, violate its ioered tnatf The g^iend wel^ 
fiue, which it nas undertaken to promote, must be oo-ex- 
ioiaive witii the Unicm. It can mean nothing less. Thy 
pdicy — thou wilt bear with my boldness — would make 
th^ ^ blue arch ' stop at Mason and Dixon's line, like a 
rainbow ent off in the middle ! thy nationality, great as 
it is, would only embrace the Free States ; and thus, Uiy 
i^ arok would only form a quofrter of a cirde ! '* 

^^ What obstinate blindness, Mr. Moon 1 It seems as 
Sf I cannot emlain anything to your satisfaction. I am ^ 
fiiettd to the South, as much as you or any one eise; 
only fBKj motto is, ito m&re Slave St^Uea.^ 

^Ahl ah! fri^d Chase; that teHs tbe whcde tale! 
Why Bodi a motto t What can be the motive, if it is 
not to crijfpU^-4o injwre and degrade the South ? It can 
hard^ be to build up Slavery; to etrengthen and enrich 
iL Thy enmity to this peculiar institution is too noto- 
rioitt to auppose the latter is thy object. In the settle^ 
ment of Hat Territories, the National Government should 
know BeiHier North nor South; but observe a perfect 
n&utraUty. l%e South is not to be attached to this 
Union by sectional or invidious l^islation. The strength 
and value of the Union depend upon the general affection 
of the States, Any pcdiqr that has a tendency to pro* 
4nca AUanatkai aiMong tlie Statsa--^ ww tlie aeeda M 
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discord, ill-will and hatred — should be discountenanced 
by all the true patriots in the land." 

^' I have avowed my attachment to the Union so often, 
Mr. Moon, that it is really irksome to repeat it. Of this 
fact you can find an abundance of evidence in all my 
public acts." 

"I know thy political history Mike a book,' friend 
Chase. I have r^d attentively all thy speeches, whether 
delivered in the Senate of the United States or elsewhere, 
and I could not refrain fi^m setting thee down a most 
dangerous Abolitionist and a bitter and uncompromising 
foe to the South. Thou mayst float into the chair of State 
in Ohio, on the impetuous waves of Free'Soilwm, but thy 
eyes are fixed on the highest ofiice in the gift of this great 
nation. Free-Soilism will be inadequate to bear ttiee to 
that distinguished station, notwithstanding thy warm 

Erofessions of nationality, and ^thy blue arch in the 



eavens. 
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" Sir, do you venture to assail my character — to call in 
question my repeated declarations ? Do you suppose, sur, 
1 can bear such insults ?" 

^^ Nay. Mend Chase, be not enraged. I am a man of 
peace, x love domestic tranquillity. I am for the Union 
as it is — I want noticing better. Let the South grow — 
let her expand, if she chooses, I will not fix bamers to 
her gpreatness and prosperity; and I can repeat, with 
proprietor, the same hmgua^ to the North. I am not^ 
thank Gfod, an enemy to either." 

^^ I am done with all such Moons, and I hope there are 
few such in'the world." 

" Wdl, let him go^" said Moon to himself; " I care 
not — ^he is a time-serving politician, at best. He is art- 
fully blowing up section^ strife. Oiily think of his 
opinion in relation to the Fugitive-Slave Law I There he 
shows his cloven foot plainly — ^he holds that to be uncoti' 
stitutional. Oh, no! Congress must not dare to constrain 
the delivery up of fugitive slaves. He has not thought 
it expedient to tell us now that dutv should be performed. 
Should he be so fortunate as to be elected Gov^nor of 
Ohio, would he recommend to the Legislature to enact a 
law to secure effectually to the owners the return of fugi- 
12 
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tire tbiTeB ? Aha I that is the rub I We wmj live to see ; 
but if I were allowed to jud^, the objection is not so 
much to the power whence tixe law emanates, as to the 
surrendering cf them at aU. Howeyer, we are at the 
«id of our joumej for to-day — ^here is Saoiduskj City V^ 



OHAPTEK XVII. 

At a Hotel— The 'Squire goes out to see a man Hung— ▲ Diakgoe oTsr- 

heard between two men. 

^^ Baekeepeb/' said Moon, ^* thou wilt take care of our 
baggage. We will depart on the first boat going up the 
lake. What is the cause of so great an assemblage of 
people in your city to-day P 

^ Why, sir, a poor (me-l^sed man has to be hung to- 
day. Men, women, and chudren all have come out to 
witness the sad spectacle." 

^^ Yea, friend, such distressing sc^es create an undue 
degree of excitement. I will dso go, but not from the 
motives that influence others.'' 

fViend Moon was standing in the crowd around the 
gallows, where he overiieard %e fi>llowing dialogue : 

^^ I tell you, Tom, this Oberlin is getting to be a sweet 
place ; the two races, black and white, are educated there 
together upon a system of perfect equality. The object 
is to remove the pr^udice against cdior, and produoe 
amalgamation.'' 

" Disgraceful I John. I teB you it is disgraceful — ^it is 
ehough to sink any set of white people in the world. I 
am a poor man, you know, ana have daughters, but 
rather than any (me of them should ever marry a nigger 
I would prefer to see her dead and buried fifty times 
over." 

'^ That is just as any one is raised, Tom. If you had 
been taken when vou were young, and had been broudit 
up witii Uadc children, pmiaps you would net have ml 
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this prejndieo. At the age of mstiirity yoa might have 
fiuided a hlaek^ in preference to a white lady." 

*' No, never ^ never! John. I was not bom with such 
a taeie. Commend me to the white woman forever. 
Between her and a negro ipeneA^ in making choice, gods! 
I would not hesitate a moment." 

^^ But you must remember, Tom, this College at Obep- 
lin was founded by a Intmch of tiie Pi^esbyterians who 
call themselves Perfectioniste. They are striving to 
introduce a purer state of society than has hitherto 
existed." 

^' Blast such hopes, John. Who wants any female 
more beautiful than the pure Anglo-Saxon f She comes 
up lo my ideas of a perfect beauty. K Airicar can turn 
out any creature so bewitching, I confess I am ignorant 
of it. Ctf one facA I am ceftun ; our race will net be 
improved by this process of amalgamation." 

^^ I can tdil you anoth/er thin^, Tom, tiiis College keeps 
many young men at the Soutn, collecting up slaves and 
running them to Oberiin, whence they are shipped to 
Canada, either from the mouth of BladL river, Yermilion, 
or Cleveland." 

^^ You certamly mi^t be mistaken, Jcim. Such holy, 
devout men, as I take the professors to be, cannot 
stoop to work so disreputable — it would be too great a 
disgrace." 

^ I know it is so, Tom. I reside near that cc^ege, and 
am well apprised of what is going on." 

'^ You astonish me, John. No wonder that slave- 
holders complain of this State. Kentucky is our neigh* 
bor, one of the members of the Union, azid deserves 
better treatment at our hands. We bound ourselves by 
the Federal Compact to deliver fogitives from labor — that 
was our solemn undertaking. We are not only failing to 
perform thai dtUy^ but are anploying emissaries to visit 
the near States to tamper wim Uieir slaves, to seduce 
them away, and aid them in making their escape. Is not 
this intdbrable ?" 

^^ I can assure von, T<mi, if this condw^ be continued, 
it must involve this country in great trouble. It seems 
to me, Ai^Hdoniim it a dangiarous and increasing evU* 
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It flows from a b«d spirit — a desire to meddle in tiie 
domestic ooncems of others. We are ik^ ocmtent to 
regulate our internal concerns in our own way, but we 
most intrude onr ^ood offices into other poofde's affiiirs, 
to their great detriment and our own discredit." 

^' So it Vboks to me, John. I do not like Slayery. I am 
free from it — if it be a tin — it dcm't lie at mv door. 
Those, where it is tolerated, will have to answer K>r it at 
the bar o! heaven. I or you will be held to no respon- 
sibility in relation to it; but there are peojde in this 
world so supremely wise and good, at least in their own 
estimatiomthey are always complaining of one thing or 
another. They would, I beUeve, if they had the power, 
revolutionize the present order of society, and convert 
everything into chaos." 

^^Mischievous souls they must be, Tom. Take Slavery 
for example — that is an institution peculiar to fifteen 
States oi this Union. Those States have a fraction over 
6,000,000 of whites and 3,000,000 of slaves. The n^iroes 
are now, and they have been for a series of vears, hdd 
in bondage. In that relatiim hitherto they have lived 
contentedly and happily — ^if let alone, they may continue 
to do so. We may do great injury by trying to fores 
emancipation. It will come in its own {ooper time — the 
way will be gradually prepM*ed, and it will be achieved 
almost insensibly ana quietly." 

*^ So I believe, John. The consent of the owners, it is 
clear to me, ought to be the yeryjirst preliminary. Great 
ekimaea of this kind must be made without violence and 
bkxxbhed. Mutual consent does awav all wrong. I have 
often thought of a portion of the Old Testament that is 
in point. The Jews bad groaned in bondage for hundreds 
of years, but they ware not to be lib^fi^ed without the 
eonsent df Pharoah. Moses was authorized to display 
miracles before him, and to bring plagues upon the people 
of Egypt in order to procure that consent j but without it 
not a foot was to move ; showing dearly, Qod would not 
rashly abrogate a long-standing relation. Let others 
profit by this example for it is riffht and JustJ*^ 

^^ Now compare that, Tom, to Abolitionism that creeps 
forth in tlie dark, in the dead silence of night, while tne 
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owner reposes upon his pillow, in conscious secnrity, it is 
at work distilling its poison into the ear of the nnsnspect- 
ing slave. It does not come boldly up, like Moses in the 
presence of Egypt's potent king, ana demand him to let 
the slaves go free. Oh, no I its mischief is all done in 

^^ Hiat, and that alone, is sufficient, John, to make me 
abhor Abolitionists from the bottom of my heart. They 
form themselves into Societies^- beg money to carry on 
their clandestine work. I have too much pride and self- 
respect to ffo into any State and violate its penal statutes. 
All the Smve states make it a penitentiary offense to 
tamper with or entice away slaves. I would not be incar- 
cerated in one of these loathsome workhouses, tenanted 
by most hardened and reprobate offenders, for all the 
negroes in Christendom. Some may glory in such mar- 
tymom, but I am not one of those." 

'^Ah ! Tom, that bespeaks a true lover of his country — 
a true American at heart. A law-aiiding citizen is 
rather a rarity in these modem times. A reverence for, 
and an implicit obedience to the laws of our country, 
is the Dalladium of our safetv. Trample these under 
foot, and what will follow ? Anarchy and mobism, the 
precursors of sanguinary revolutions. Whatever th^ 
may be, therefore, we must conform, in all places and upon 
all occasions, to the laws of the land." 

^^ That is the noble voice of patriotism, John, that has 
been too long sil^iced by this mad fonaticism, that, like 
a hurricane, nas sw^t over the North, bearing down all 
obstacles, until it has brought this Union into the most 
inmiinent peril. Instead of domestic tranquillity, the 
North is arrayed against the South — ^the swonl is sharp- 
ening for mutual slaughter. May I never see the dav 
that wUl make these States aliens and enemies to each 
other." 

^^ Neilhw do I, Tooel desire to be a spectator of such 
an awM calamity. May this poor body of mine be re- 
turned to the mother-earth, ere that bloody day shall be 
ushered in/' 
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aooLOQinr of f&isnd ifooH. 

" A pair of noble fellows, upon my soul. What patri* 
otism — ^what devotion to the government, laws, and insti- 
tutions (k the country ! I will seek them and form an 
acquaintance. But lo! the po<^ culprit is dangling in 
the air, in the last a^nies of death — they have disap- 
peajred in the crowd— 1 shall see them no more. I must 
make my way back to the tavern, and hurry on my jour- 
ney. Nevertheless, their words are printed on the tablets 
of my heart — they shall endure to the end of my days. I 
wouM to God such sentiments could find a response in 
every boeom — ^then our XJnion^ would be perpetual.*^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Depart to AsilMntlmTff on t^ sfeetmer Oomti^tioii-<-p<m^^vnatio» at 
Hie Landing wi& aWater-€«rriaiw.Wift a negro ia JalL 

^^ I OAN but admire/' said the 'Squire to David, ^' the 
mechanism of this noUe steameir, ' Oonstitutiim.' She 
is made strong, and aU vessda (mgfat to have strength to 
bear up in the rapine atorm, and ride the mountain wave. 
So ought our Femnd Ckmstitution be endued with suffi- 
cient strength to ride thrcm^ the storms of fBtctions and 
fimatieism. The skill of the pilot is essential to enable 
her to pass triumphantly ov^ the howling sea ; so it is 
with the vessd of State, much depends upon tne Presi- 
dent, who shall guide ua asudst tne many dangers that 
environ the nation.'* 

^^ Yes, unde," responds David, ^^ he must be a man of 
vast knowledge, enlaiged political expmence, consum-* 
mate wisdom, great magnanimity, and a tme friend to the 
IJni<m : for no other wul be aUe to gorem Hm natioii in 
peace and tranquillity.'' 

^y Soon, David, we will tread on fcnreign soil ; I fesl a 
desire to visit Canada— to min^e freely with the peopto. 
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Somehow or other I have fancied that Monarchy has a 
little more energy in enforcing the laws and preserving 
the peace, than our turbulent democracy. We shall have 
a chance now to enjoy the ample security which monarchy 
affiMrds." 

" I have never, uncle, been out of my own country. 
Altliougfa monarchy is said to be the strongest kind of 
government, yet I do not fed much admiration finr it. 
Here is Amherstbui^; we shall soon have a chance to 
enjoythe benefit of British laws and protection." 

^* We will go ashore, David, we may learn something 
of value in rdation to tiie condition of the col<»red race in 
her Majesty's provinces." 

^^ See these, unde, is a white man with two buckets of 
water— one suspended on each side to a collar aorost his 
shoulders. That must be a slow and labcnious way of 
supplying the town with water." 

^^ So it must be, David. I iriH apj^roaoh him and make 
some inquiries." 

'* Look here, my old friend," said the 'Squire, '' is tliat 
the way white men, in His country, have to toil for a 
living r' 

^^ Se sure, stranger, what business is that of your'n. 
We have to turn our hands to anythii^ to make a 
penny." 

^^Even to wear a wooden collar, oM friend? Why 
we treat horsea a little better tb^n that where I come 
fit)m." 

. ^^ Pray, mi^r, none of your 'sinuatlims. Might I be 
80 bold — what place did you come from J" 

''From the United States, old friend." 

'^ Yery well^ stranger ; do yon think to come over here 
and insult her Majesty's subject ? You be now under 
the laws of Englana." 

'^ I hope they are good laws^ old friend, and I do not 
intend to violate them." 

^' 1 s'pose not, stranger; but how qakk ye 're arter mak- 
ing Am of me, a poor oM man, who has, to Keep from starv- 
ing, to carry tiiese two buckets of water to me back part 
of the town. This is my daily work, from eariy in the 
morning till late at nig^t. If ye bad to do this bard 
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labor for the few pennies I get, ye wonld not be «o foil of 
fan." 

*^Now, old iriend, don't get offended at my familiarity. 
I regretted to find white men wearing wooden collars in 
this country. I came here with higher expectations. 
Horses and carts perform that labor wim ns — it wonld be 
too slow a business for ns entii^ly. And th^i we wonld 
not let our horses use so hard a collar as yours, made oal 
<rf wood." 

^' Look ye, stranger, if ye dont mind how ye talk, ye 
will have an iron ooHar cm, dam quick. Don^t ye see 
tt' boys, with the red jad^ets on, perading the town, with 
them shining muskets { Them is the chaps that will do 
the w<»'k for all such patriots. Kow, do ye keep a sharp 
look out." 

'^ You surely, old friend, would not serve a stranger in 
that way — men who came over to travel in diese proN. 
vincee, and to see a few old acquaintances. I want to find 
a few colored people I once knew, and if I find them all 
weaming^ ibon collars, I shall lose no time in getting 
out of this country, lest it may be mv fete. I will ewne 
Queen Victoria and her people — 1 mean after I get 
back." 

''Aha I stranger, it is well ye put them words in. Ye 
canH vent them curses here. Our gracious Queen can't 
do any wrong. Ye 'PuMicans are not fit for no country — 
best stay on your own side of the lake. Now ye have the 
truth in good yamest." 

'' Where, my old friend, can I find the colored people t 
are there any uving in diis town t" 

*' What stranger, ttem blade people! — ^the hull country 
be foil of W. They be in the army, in the town, in the 
jails— them be everywhere. What State be ye from f ' 

" From Ohio, old friend." 

^^ Wdl, then, stranger, ye can go in among them ; 
but people from them slave States better make them^ 
selves scarce in this land — them niggers will eat 'em up 
alive." 

The 'Squire and David Te^p$ii to a tavern, and register 
their names as from Ohio. 

The 'Squire goes en a visit to the jail, wbere he 



b^p^pened to meet with a fugitive slave, with whom he 
enters into the following conversation : 

"Why, Massa Henry, is dat you! Oh! blessy me 
Iu)wglad I'm to see yon once more on '^rth." 

" b this Fhil, that left our comity many years ago {" 

"Ah! dis is ae same old nigger. Gk>d bless dat good 
idace Kentucky, forebcr. Oh Tfool I was eber to leave de 
nnm I had. Dem Ab'litioners cheated poor Phil dak 
time. Dey gets me off to dis land, by tolding of me dis 
was a paradise of a place. I comes over here wid your 
boys, Jack and Joe, and now you sees my fix." 

"It is bad enough 1 should sav, Phil. I find you 
heavily ironed and ustened to the floor in this dark, dis* 
mal room." 

" God be marciful to me ! Poor Phil is undone now 
I 'm kotched at last. Oh! Massa Henry, I Ve bin bad-^ 
berry badl When I had a hum, plenty to eat, warn 
house to sleep in, and good clothes, 1 wam't sati'fied — ^1 
must try dis land, and I's come to-^Oh! Lord, marcy 
«pon me! — ^you see what?" 

"You must, Phil, have committed some very great 
erime from the precautions taken to keep you in place. 
These impenetrable walls and heavy iron doors and 
windows were not thought sufficient of themselves to 
kold you." 

" Well, Massa Henry, the jig is up wid me now. It 'a 
so 'vanti^ to me to lie — the sentens is 'nounced on me. 
Here me lays on dis cold, hard floor, bound down wid 
dese heaby irons, without a fend in dis world. I tinks 
ober my hull life. I tinks of you all in Eantuck, of dese 
people h^re, and I tells you the nigger is a poor critter 
wid de white man anywhiur." 

"Why, Phil, I had supposed that when the negroei 
reached Canada, they would have met with warm-hearted 
friends to assist them to everything they needed. The 
British government has been very gracious to them, and 
I supposed the pec^e here would have been equally 
friendlv." 

"All but dat, Massa Henry. I tells you what, if anv 
nigger comes here, and 'spects dat, if he aint bit tbar 's 
00 troth in dii luegor. I tdls joa what, dis peo^e am 
18 
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colder than die cotiHtiy. Dey loves nigger, eh ! Any- 
thing but dat! Dere love is list like de love de wolf has 
for de lamb. Dat you '11 see. 

" 1 hardly know how to believe that, Phil, it is so dif- 
ferent from the intelligence circulated among the slaves 
in Boone. The idea prevails there, that her gracious 
Majesty has set apart a portion of her public domain in 
these provinces, for the exclusive benefit of fugitive slaves 
from the United States, and that the Canadians will 
receive them with open arms. The Abolitionists are tiie 
agents in the Korth to carry out this benevolent plan of 
her Majesty." 

^' The Ablishners! a thousand curses on dere beads for 
cheating poor nigger out of his eyesl I knows how dey 
comes ober dar, and what fine parlaber dey has. You 
wouldn't tink honey could melt m sich moufe. D^ get 
us ofif, and helps us to come ober here, den we sees d^ 
no mwe.'* 

^^ What is the reason yon can't make a living amonjr 
these people I Can you not find emj^oyment at good 
wages f " 

" We comes here, Massa Henry, berry po<^ — nothing 
in God's y earth to live upon. I brot my wife and chil- 
ders along — dat yon knows. I went to dis fiumer, den 
to dat. I sez, * give me wwk.' ' No, no !' dey sez ; * don^ 
want you. 1 wouldn't bord you dis long winter for all 
dat you can do.' Dere, tinks I, now what 's I 'm to dot 
Wife, chUders, all be starbing for sum bread. I goes 
hum, and sure enough, all went to sobbing and crying 
when dey heerd I could get not'in for dem to eat. Dey 
kept sayin, ^ I 've be starvin 1 how can we lib widout 
Bometin to eat?' My poor heart was broke in two. I 
ffoes agin — and agin — ^but finds no work. Den I begs a 
leetle meat and bread, jist to keep us alive." 

^^ Why did you not, rhil, go upon the pnUic lands, set 
apart for you and others like you ?" 

^^ Oaze I could do not'in dere, Maasa Henry. I wam't 
able to build me a house, to clar de land, and lib sidi 
time tell I could make a crap. We 'd bin aU slarbed to 
death afore dat could be done. I trite you dat kjid does 
tio poor oiggeri^y good. Dall knows^ ease he coiridn'l 
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starb mennj days. I tells yoa what, dis same Phil made 
a trial erf dat only tree or four days, and if I didn't feel 
as doe I was jist pinched right in two, den yon may tell 
dis nigger he knows not'in. 

^^Now, Phil, what great crime have yon committed 
that has placed yon in these bonds f I did not consider 
von a desperate rogne when yon left onr State. Indeed I 
believe I never heard of your stealing at all." 

^^ Dat 's tme — dat 's trae, Massa H^iry . I neber took 
anytlng that wam't mine. I was one honest nigv^ 
dere— dat 's sure ; but arter I comes out to dis place, dis 
Phil be no longer de same persin. I knows of a woman 
libing not far on, what 's had money in de house. Wicked 
thots crept into dis head— -de money, tinks I, must hab. 
80 one night I creeps into dat womui's h<Hise to get dat 
money; but it was no go — dere be white men in dat 
house i knows not ot^ — dey jumps up, ketches, and binds 
me, right in de berry act. Now you sees the dicament 
I'm in." 

^^ But, Phil, what is tiie punishment for this o£^se 
against the laws of the country ?" 

^^ I was brot to trial, Massa Henry ; dat ditement was 
read, de witnesses all comes up and swears I comes dere 
to rob dat house, in de dead hour of de night ; den one 
lawyer gets up to parlarber for me, den t'other to mmi- 
nate dis poor nigger. Den twelve men, dat 's called the 

i'ury, all marched off, one arter t'other, to dere room, 
lowsomeber, dey soon comes back agin wid the werdict 
* Guilty.'" 

^^ Those are the forms of the law in such cases. What 
was the penalty?'^ 

^^ Dat is the worst, arter all, Massa Henry* Phil leabt 
dis land — his ¥rife and chiiders neber more to see'm. 
Poor tings 1 they '11 hab no one to help 'em— cast off here 
mong strangers and enemies to dere race. Oh 1 slabery 1 
I would dat we ware all back in dy arms 1 Dat would 
be a blessing to sich freedom as dis. Poor 'fatuated 
beings am w<?— dese poor niggers ! 1 had a hum — ^a good 
hum, whar 1 could have libed in peace — so it was wid my 
wife and chiiders, dey was all libing well, but dat 
wouldn't do. I was 'duced to come out here wid dem to 
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this climate of etarnal winters, where I s'posed we'd lib 
wid each other all de time ; but we are to be parted now 
foreber. I'm to go — I'll try to tink — Oh I die crazy 
old pate ob mine! I can't tink at alL Well, I members 
dat cussed spot where I 'm banished, dey calls, I tink, 
Vandigin^s Land^ or some sich place." 

" How fer off w that, Phil ?" 

^^Dat's past my telling — ^its 'yond the qnater some- 
whar, and t'other side of de yarth beside. The north star 
dat is hid from de sight, and the sun rises t'other side of 
me. My poor brains will neber tnni round to understand 
dese tings. Dat land may be near on to dat place whar 
de fire is neber qninched ; but it is afiur off irom de sight 
c^ heaben." 

^^ Let me say to von, Phil, yon have no one to blame 
but yourself for this trouble and disgrace. You were 
differently situated once; you had a kind master and 
mistress, who took care of you in sickness and in health — 
they administered to all your wants — ^you suffered for 
notbiuff ; and, in return, you were required to labor no 
more than all poor people have to do, let their color be 
what it may. There is no other cooceiyable way but by 
labor, to make a living." 

^^Dem words, Massa Henrv, are true, ebery one of 
them. Yes, yes, de kindness I had in dat good old land, 
I neber shall forget. Dem blessed days gone, neber to 
return. When you gits back, you'll see my good master 
and missis, tell 'em how you sees de last of Phil ; dev 
may be sorry to hear dis, but dey can't help poor Phil, 
now,' he aint in dere reach. I 'II not lib to get to Yandi- 
gin's land— I'll die by de way : dis poor body of mine 
must be cast in de deep to feed dem big fishes dat swims 
in sich big waters. Oh, Lard's marcy, dat's to be my 
end arter all." 

'^ Be composed, Phil, your punishment is jitat. Hon- 
esty is the lx38t policy in all places, and under all circum* 
stances." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'Squire Grrf and Darid discovered to be from Eentackr — The Insole— 
T^e Negro Mob— Their flight and arriral in Detroit. 

'Squibe Gray having returned to the tayem, he and 
David were seated on a sofei, in a back room ; to their 
Bnrprise a large ne^ fellow enters, deliberately seats 
himself by the 'Squire, and throws his ponderous legs 
across his lap, at wnich the former immediately rises, and 
paces the floor in a great rage. In the meantime, the 
latter quickly retreats. 

" I tell you, Davidj" said the 'Squire, " this is too great 
an insult to be borne. I understand its meaning — it is to 
bring on a row ; such liberty would not be taken without 
a wicked design. Get out our bowie-knives and revolv- 
ers ; let us arm for defense. K those devilish scoundrels 
think proper to attack us, let us make it cost them 
dear.^^ 

^^ Is this the kind of society, uncle, that we are to meet 
with in these provinces ? Can we not travel hare without 
danger of our lives { We have neither interf^^d with, 
nor molested the blacks in any manner. It is simply 
because we are from the Slave states that we have been 
subjected to this premeditated insult." 

^^In the motive you are not mistaken — so here are our 
arms — ^we will be prepared for the worst* K our lives 
have to be sacrificed, the assailants shall suffer for their 
temerity." 

" Yes, shall they, David — a set of lawless wretches, who 
are thirsting for our blood — ^fiei^ds incarnate, nothing but 
lead and steel will cure them of their follv* Two mdn 
against a multitude — what fearftil odds 1 a\xt we will not 
be taken alive ; death is infinitely to be preferred to the 
fiilling into the hands of such desperate ruffians." 

At this the tavern-keeper, under the greatest agitation, 
rushes into the room and says : 

" Gentlemen, do tell me where are you from t" 

^^ Can't you tell from the Bister," responded the 
'Squire. 
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" That I have noticed, sir, but there is great excitement 
among the colored people ; they are assembling in great 
numbers in front of my tavern, breathing vengeance 
against you ; they assert you are from the South." 

" Though we are from the South, yet are we here on no 
unlawful business," answered the 'Squire. 

" Do let me tell you, gentlemen, you are in imminent 
danger. No less than three hundied blacks have filled 
up the street in front of my house, and others are flocking 
in all the time. If you remain here my* tavern will be 
torn down over your heads. You are my guests, and as 
such, I don't want you injured ; and so far as I have the 
power, I will see you harmless." 

" Are there no laws in this country ?" said the Squire, 
^^ no officers to protect the innocent { Must such mobs 
have absolute sway ?" 

^^None, none whatever to protect persons fro#i the 
Slave states," rejoined the tavern-keeper. " For this pur- 
pose our laws and our officers are inefficient. The ne- 
groes are omnipotent, and carry all things before them." 

*^To this condition have you arrived, sir!" said the 
'Squire. " I am sorry to hear it. If a hair of our heads 
be injured, I hope the United States will send an army 
here and blow the whole of those villains to h — ^11. We 
are prepared to defend our lives to the last extremity ; 
but we will submit to you, what is to be done ? We do 
not wish your house, on our account, to be torn down or 
damaged. As you have acted so much like a gentleman, 
we will be governed by your advice." 

*'I know of only one chance to escape, gentlemen. I 
have a very fleet pony, and an excellent buggy. I will 
have it got ready in a moment ; place your baggage in it, 
and you can take the road to Sandwich — Cleave horse 
and Duggy with my friend Crane — then cross to Detroit 
and you are safe." 

'' fee it as you say, we will adopt the plan," replied the 
^ckjuire. 

" 1 will order horse and bu^y got ready, gentlemen, 
then return to the bar-room, parley with the^ blacks, and 
keep them out of the house as long as I can, so that you 
may get considerably the start. They will pursue like 



wi^es, so eoon m thej shall find out you ate gone: bat 
don't fear — thej have nothing that can come np with that 
pony. Give him slightly the whip and the reins ; that 's 
all you have to do, and I'll go security for the balance." 

** Here, Mr, Tavern Keeper," said the 'Squire, " is a 
htindred dollars ; it will cov^ your risk, and be a remu- 
neration for your kindness." 

'* Thank you, gentlemen ; now go it with a rush 1 I 
will detain the mob, as long as I can ; trust me for that." 

Soon after, the 'Squire and David passed out of a 
back door, along a narrow alley, to the buggy in wait- 
ing, unobserved by the crowd. They got in, and took 
the road to Sandwich. Never did pony move in such ral- 
lant style — ^the wheels whirled* so rapidly, they seemed a 
solid sheet; the spokes were not visible, but appeared 
cemented into one solid frame. 

In tbe meantime, the tavern-keeper was essaying to 
bold the mob in suspense. 

^^I say, Mr. Simpson, the tavern-keeper! " hallooed a 
lusty negro fellow. " Where is dem men i we must have 
'em at every hazard 1 No man from dem Slave States 
shall be coming ober to dis country ; if him does, we'll 
have his blood— do you hear dat i " 

*' Why, Joe 1 " says Mr. Simpson, " these appear to be 
well-behaved gentlemen; they have demei^ned themselves 
peaceably ; they have troubled nobody ; they came off a 
boat this morning — have put up with me; they are under 
my ro<^*, and I can't suffer them to be molested." 

"Dat won't do for us, Mr. Simpson!" replied Joe — 
^^ not at all— dese South'ners has been cruel to our race 
dese menny years — dey ties 'em up and whips 'em with- 
out marcy. Now we jest wants to show 'em dis same 
sort of play — dat 's all." 

" But, Joe, you must know, these are citizens of the 
United States — quietly disposed. That Government 
would not suffer her citizens to be barbarously scourged 
by you! That Bepublic is proud, martial, and tenacious 
of it^ rights. Would you wish to involve us in a war 
with that nation ? " 

" I don't care, Mr. Simpson, a d — n for the hull of 
'em— dey won't fight — ^a dam bit of it. Den we has too 
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menny frien's, in de North, to sotifer dat. Dey let desa 
black peoples be hurt; dat won't do to tell, Mr. Simpeon, 
case we has too menny frien's dere, for dat. De^ don't 
care how menny dom slave-holders be kilt. Dat time we 
lays in dem bashes, waiting for dat old man — Goranch — 
to cnm alonff : d^i here he cnms, sore enough, not dink- 
ing we was m dat place hid ; den pop, nop, went de gan» 
all ronnd — down dropped de old man, all kilt ri^t away. 
Dem niggers which kilt him, was 'em hnrt for it f dat ^ 
deding; so far from dat, dey was called heroes/ Dey 
lobed ns de more for dat. And dese men in yonr house, 
we'll sarve worser dan dat — nobody won't care a bit for 
it. We will have dem wretches 1 drag 'em out of dere 
hiding-places I Now, if you don't open your doors, and 
let us cum in, dis house will come to pieces in less dan 
no time ! " 

^' I must declare, Joe, you all want to do a mi^ty 
wicked thing. These meu are entire strangers in this 
{dace: how do you know anything about them? You 
don't even know whether they own slaves or notl or 
even if they do, whether they are cruel or humane I In 
the absence of such knowledge, the most innocent may 
suffer." 

^^ I want to hear no more sich stuff, Mr. Simpson. To 
de work! Hurrah, boys! rush to de work — ^tear out de 
windows — mash up dem doors to splinters — and bring 
dem men out dead or alive — d^y are our meat ! " 

" Stop, Joe 1 I will unlock all my doors ; you may 
have access to every room in my house. I have done 
my best t) save these men, and if you will have them, I 
can.'t help it." 

"Oh, hoi you begin to hab some sense now, Mr. 
Simpson. Rush in men — haul 'em out; well show 'em 
how de war's begun — dat 's what we will." 

The house is rapidly searched up and down — no white 
men to be found. 

The shout went up, They're fled ! they're fled I Hunt 
'em ! hunt 'em up 1 

A loud voice cried out, in the crowd, " I just met two 
white men in a bug^y, driving a pony, with amazing 
speed, toward Sandwich I " 
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" Dat 'em I dat 'em ! '' says Joe. " Dadi arter 'era 
men, wid horses, mules, and what not. Be sure to ketch 
'em and bring 'em back. Oh, ho 1 gnilty rascals, afeard 
of dese niggers now 1 " 

The whole town was in a bustle : the liveiy stables 
were soon all emptied of horses. Now the mob, pell- 
mell, dashed up the road — the horses' feet rumbling like 
distant thunder — and a deafening yell went up, that 
reverberated along the winding shore. Like ravenous 
wolves^ they dashed madly after their prey: the dust, in 
curling columns, arising behind. A long train of, at 
least, five hundred infuriated negroes, in hot pursuit of 
our good old 'Squire and David— a great disparity, in 
force! The demons were armed to the teeth, and 
thirsting for blood. 

" Did you not hear," said the 'Squire, to David, "that 
horrible yell ? Those fiends are on our trail, and they 
are coming with a vengeance." 

" Yes — ^yes, uncle, I see the dust curling in the air : 
yonder they come, like furies. What a multitude 1 they 
reach farther than I can see. Come, pony, exert every 
nerve — ^thy nimble little feet seem barely to touch the 
ground. Oh! noble fellow, how he presses onward, as 
though he were conscious of his important charge." 

"Ah I David, did you ever see such speed and bottom 
in one little horse? He bids defiance to all pursuit. His 
owner was right, when he said none could cooie up with 
him — ^I see that plainly — we pass objects so quickly, that 
it almost makes my head dizzy. Did you hear the name 
of this grand little horse ? " 

" Yes, uncle, the hostler called him ' Napoleon le Grand.' 
You noticed how he pranced and champeii the bit, so im- 
patient was he to be on his way. His name is very ap- 
propriate." 

"That it is, David ; and I will own him, if he can be 
bought. I will send down a letter this night, to the 
OAmer, to price him and the buggy ; and if money will 
buy them, we will take them along with us to iBoone. 
There he shall be fed up to his eyes — none shall hurt him. 
Napoleon le Grand, with this buggy, shall be kept as a 
memento of our flight from Amherstburg." 
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*^ CSfta yon hear, David, anythi^ of ttioae cut-t^iroatB 
who were hunting us like hyenas?" 

^^ No, nnde, they are oat of hearing and oot of sight. 
We have fairly distanced them to a certainty." 

^' Very well, David ; to the speed ci this noble little 
horse are we indebted for our salvation. We will leave 
him and boggy here according to promise." 

The horse and ba^y were left with Mr. Orane, while 
the 'Squire and David passed quickiy over to Detroit. 
But tuey had barely made their escape ere these hell- 
hounds, with dusty visages, bad dashed into town. The 
prey was gone. Suddenly they retreated homeward, eiMS- 
ing their poor fittigued horses for tiie riovmeaa of their 
sf^ed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'Squire Gray and David at a Hotel in Detroit — ^Thoughts and reflections 
on the Ineidents of the day— Receives an answer — Buys Pony and 
Buggy— Resolves to make anotiier Excursion into Canada. 

" I OAN but think," said the 'Squire to Darid, " of the 
incidents ot* this day. How proud I am once nK>re to see 
that flag, so glorious, with its stars and stripes floating 
upon the breeze. On American soil I feel sate." 

" I reckon, uncle, you will be no great admirer of the 
hospitality you experienced in Canada ? Your OttdJcer- 
ship^ if assumed in time, might have saved you from that 
perilous adventure." 

'* 1 doubt it, David. Phil, the negro I visited in jail, 
must have disclosed our true character. He knew mo 
well, and must have told where I lived. But what harm 
ought that to have done } Must we be mobbed because 
we happened to reside in Kentucky ! That is a crime of 
a very deep die in the estimation of these wretches. The 
day of retribution may come, and jnuch soon^ than they 
anticipate." 

" Those diabolical blacks, uncle, were eager for onr 
blood. Tell me about Indians, if there ever were worse 
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smvages than these negroes, I w<Hild not know where to 
find them. As to government or law, it is the &rtheet 
firom their thoughts. The strength of a monarchy is an 
obsolete idea. Where were the police or military that 
tiiey did not disperse these abominable negroes, who thus 
disregarded the rites of hospitality, and all the usages 
among civilized people }" 

^^ Tlte reason is obvious to me, David. Great Britain 
hates our nation. She is doing all she can to distract and 
divide us. She does not, in reality, love the negro — she 
gives him an asylum and land — by so doing, she hopes to 
embroil the two sections of the Union — the North and 
South. There would be more charity in her setting aside 
a portion of her land for her own starving poor ; but her 
philanthropy passes over their heads to tiie slaves of the 

'^ He re, uncle, is a letter just handed me from Amherst- 
burg. We will now be advised whether Napoleon le 
Grand and buggy can be bought. I shall always love 
that darling little horse. Oh ! he bore us away from those 
miscreants in such beautiful style. But read the letter : 

** ^S. Gray, Esq : — Sib : your note is at hand. I re* 
joice to hear of your safe arrival at Detroit — ^a fortunate 
escape from those vile ruffians who sought your life. As 
to your proposition to buy pony and buggy, I have to sav, 
although it is very painful for me to give up so valuable 
a horse, you can have them at five hundred dollars. 
Should the price please you, pay the money to my fnend, 
Mr. Crane, at Sandwich, I will instruct him, in that 
event, to deliver to you the property. Under no other cir- 
cumstances could I have been induced to misike this trade. 
'* ' With my best wishes for your welfare, 

" ' 1 remain truly 
** ' Yours, 

" ' D. Simpson.' " 

"Although the price for the horse and bu^y, David, 
appears extravagant, yet I will accept the offir, because 
that liUle pony bore us off in such gallant style from that 
accursed mob ; I shall, therefore, feel a priae in calling 
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him mine, and giring him, while he lives, real Kentncky 
hospitality," 

^^ I guess, nncle, it will net be snch as we met with in 
Canada — that was too warm for our comfort." 

** To have such a set of demons at our heels, David, is 
not so pleasant as one might imagine. We could, j^n^t- 
Aaps^ have sent a dozen or more of those dastardly ras- 
cals to the shades below; but the preservation of our 
lives is better than a hopeless contest with such over- 
whelming numbers; and I was not over-anxious just 
then to sacrifice our lives, and thus leave Abolitionism 
not fully unveiled." 

*' I judge, uncle, ycmr curiosity is satisfied, so far as 
Canada is concerned. You will not disturb her Majesty's 
dominions any more. As you came out with fiying 
colors, you will be contented hereafter to stay on ^ Uncle 
Sam's' side of the creek." 

'* Well, David, it seems I ou^ht. We came out fiying, 
that is true, but in our precipitate retreat we forgot to 
hoist the colors. I rather think they were laid low in the 
duBt. At any rate it forms an incident in our history. 
I am disposed to make one more adventure which, I flat- 
ter myselfl will not be so unfortunate. We have to go 
across to bandwich for the horse and buggy, and while 
there, we will ride some eight or ten miles out into the 
country, where a railroad is building mostly by blacks. 
I have learned my two boys. Jack and Joe, are there at 
work, together with others who have eloped from our 
cwinty. 1 do not sujmose we ought to apprehend any 
danger in that quarter." 

^'Although I will go with you, uncle, wherever yon 
please, and will always be at your service — yes, I will 
stand by your side *in evil and good report;' yet I can 
declare 1 have no faith in those Canadian black devils, 
either in one place or another." 

" I am sensible of your devotion, David ; but I shall 
rely upon my good stars to extricate me in every emer- 
gency. To-morrow we will once more trust ourselves to 
r(apoleon le Grand." 
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OHAPTEK XXI. 

'Saaire Gray and Darid in Sandwich — Conrersation with Mr. Crane-— 
Thej go out into the Country-— Meets with his Negroes and other Ac- 
quaintances — Conversation — Surrounded by a mob of Negroes, and 
narrowly escapes with his Life. 

Thb 'Squire and David, early the ensuing morning, 
croseed to Sandwich, and having paid down- the price dT 
the horse and bn^y, while they were getting them ready 
for the trip, the Squire had the following conversation 
with Mr, Crane : 

^^ I have, Mr. Crane, an anxiety to take a ride into tlm 
country to meet with some colored people I once knew. 
I wish to ascertain how they are prospering in this 
country." 

^^ Prospering ^ 'Squire!" rejoined Mr. Crane, "there is 
no prosperity for such lazy persons anvwhere. Before 
this railroad be^n, the creatures were half starved and 
nearly naked. Work they would not, and no one wanted 
them if they would." 

" What! you aatonish me, Mr. Oane. Is this the feel- 
ing you whites have for these favorites of her Majesty's 
government! She holds oat strong inducemeats for them 
to settle among you-^eiving them nomes ' without money 
and without price'* — &U8 doipg more for them than she 
has for her wliite subjects." 

"Yes, infinitely more, 'Squire; and yet they are fte 
greatest nuieanoee I ever saw. They come over here, 
ignorant, vicious, and very poor ; because we will not put 
ourselves upon an equality with them, they soon become 
our enemies. Some of them are savage beings, I can 
assure you, and the most contemptible petty thieves." 

"Why, you paint their characters very badly, Mr. 
Crane. In a state of slavery they are much better than 
that." 

" There 's where they ought to have staid, 'Squire ; for 
that condition id^one they are fitted. A good, judicious, 
and merciful system of Slavery makes them useful ana 
l^xxloctlve members of society, whereas when they are 
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liberated, fhey add DOtliiDg to the general stock of indns- 
try and wealth.'* 

^^What can canoe this bitter animosity between the 
two races, Mr. Crane ! I came here with fer different an- 
ticipations. I had supposed yon were all living here in 
-pemct harmony— tiiat the lion and the lamb were repos- 
ing quietly tog^her." 

" Yon did, indeed. 'Squire ! Of the state of society 
h^e it shows you nad no correct information. We 
abominate the negro upon the face of the earth. What 
great injury we are sustaining by such population you 
can hardly imagine. They oft^ steal and murder. 
Should you insult them, they are full of private revenge, 
and soon your house or barn will be burned down. What 
can a man do, surrounded by such secret and implacable 
fbes ? On the slightest pretext or for ihe smallest insult, 
some will assassinate you, and hence we can nevei: know 
when we are safe.'' 

" If they act in this manner, Mr. Orane, they undoubt- 
edly make had neighbors. No society, where there is such 
manifest insecurity both to persons and property, can enjoy 
happiness. Beally, I can see no advantage in that sort of 
a life over that of the savage, for here you are taught to 
rely somewhat upon the laws for protection — ^and if they 
prove inadequate, how great and serious your delusion." 

** In fact, 'Squire, I would rather at once depend upon 
my personal prowess to guard and vindicate my rig\u. 
By considering myself the avenger of my own wrongs, I 
would go preparea to meet every contingency. "Whereas 
when I repose confidence in the laws to be my shield, I 
go unarmed and might be taken by surprise." 

" Hence, Mr. Crane, the absolute necessity for a rigor- 
ous and impartial administration of the laws. The cer- 
tainty of punishment, more than the amount, exercises 
the most influence over the wicked passions of men. The 
chances of escape are weighed closely by every criminal 
before he violates the laws. If he were sure punishment 
would quickly follow upon the heels of the offense — that 
there was not a possibility of escape — ^I will venture to 
assert, crimes would not be so numerous." 

'* True as Holy Writ 'Squire. If our rulers oouM be 
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made sensible of thoee plain matters-of-&ct, whal a saln- 
tary reformation would soon follow, Mobism would, be 
banished from oar land, domestic tranqnillity would be 
restored, and our lives and our property would not be held 
by so precarious a tenure." 

The horse and buggy being in readiness, the 'Squire and 
David get in ; Napoleon le Grand is put under way, and 
soon conveys them to a company of blacks, working on 
the railway. The 'Squire leaves David in tiie bug^, to 
hold the impetuous little pony, while he approaches alone 
and chances to meet his servants that be had not seen lor 
many years. They and other old acquaintances fiodc 
around him, all anxious to hear from the good old land 
they had left. Ja<^, one of his former slaves, and the 
'Squire entered into the following conversation : 

"Why, Jack," said the 'Squire, "can this be you! 
How glad I am to meet with you again this side liie grave." 

"Good Lord, aint here my old massa? 1 neber 
'spected to meet you agin. I neber s'posed you'd come 
to dis strange land, (hme up all de ^Boone boys, come 
up; here be old massa. Blessy me, I feels sorter ^lad» 
I neber, neber s'posed I'd see you any more on 'arth!" 

^^Now, Jack, I have been indaced to come here and 
gee, with my own gres, how you are all making out in 
tills distant land. You recollect I bought you and Joe 
numy years i^o — ^paid sixteen hundred dollars in cash for 
you, in order to keep you both from being sold to a n^ro 
trader, which your former owner intended to do." 

" Ah I my good massa, I'll not forgit dat blessed day ; 
you comes like a kind angel, and took us out of de 
clutches of dem bad men as what trades in niggers. 
B'essed God so you did, and dat makes me feel so oerry 
bad when I sees your face. It brought up all dem tings 
a-fresh— oh 1 dey all stood up afore me as aoe it was done 
yes'erday." 

" I do not, Jack, come h&te to-day to upbraid you for 
your ingratitude. 1 have learned to forgive all such of- 
fenses. I would not, if I couM, reclaim you and Joe, and 
take you back into slavery. I do not want you any move 
in that capacity. I am learning to do without slaves en- 
tirely : I am woddng the f«rm by free^abca* erolusively." 
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^^Den, ma^A, I feeb wcmter dan di^r. I to't yea 
could do wid dem left behind — ^you had h^p of niggers 
dere to woA de land — I neber s'posed t'others would run 
off^ and if dey has, dey hasn^t got to dis place." 

*' Well, Jack, yon and Joe thought yourselves too good 
to wait any longer upon me. Although I had sared yon 
from tiie cotton-fields of the South, yet, in my old age, 
you ran ofT to this foreign land, leaving me to pass Sie 
remnant of my days in any way I could." 

^^ Dat's true, Massa Heniy ; we be two mean niggers — 
we treated you mighty bad, dat we did - but we was 'ticed 
away by Ab'litioners ; dey comes round us and sez, you 
have jest as much rite to be free as dem white folks. Dey 
beats dat into our poor skulls. I knowM as how you'd 
snatched us away from dem jaws of de South — dat I shall 
always 'member. It was your money dat did dat berry 
ting. If you had staid at hum — hadn't care for us a bit — 
your money wouldn't have went, and we'd bin somewhar 
else — not here, dis b'essed day. Yis, yis, poor Jack and 
Joe would 've of bin in dem big cotton swamps of de 
souf, instead of dis here land, dat's sartin." 

" Now, Jack, by these kind of tridts I gradually lost 
confidence in negroes. I was resolved her Majesty's pro- 
vinces should never hold another slave of mine. You and 
Joe slipped off and got here; but I said in my heart you 
should be the first and last ; and I have been true to my 

rromise. Let your Abolition friends make the most of it. 
have the value of those of my negroes left behind in 
bulk — ^in the iron tesfe^ which has neither feet nor legs, 
and will be apt to stay in (dace. Of nights now I can 
sleep without uneasiness." 

"All dese tings is bad — mighty bad, Hassa Henry. 
We ni^ijers case a heap of trouble on dis 'arth. If two 
but runs away, den twenty is sent to the South. Dis way 
it works to our mighty in'ry. Dese Ab'lition^s all de 
time tinking dem doing de niggers 'bundance of good. 
Oh, yesl dey brags 'Iwut dere good work— dey tinks 
dey 're doing God a rael sarvice ; but dey is all de time 
•owing de sorrows ober de land. Now here am me and 
Joe, TOy gits us ober here — den oh 1 how dey 'joices over 
dat I t)«i yra gits mad and swars dem is all de Ab'U- 
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tioaers shall bab. Den here goes t'othars — de hull 
twenty — down de riber to de cotton-fields. Dat's de way 
dese tings work — two here, twenty dere," 

" But, Jack, I suppose you rejoice in your escape from 
the house of bondage. You are very happy in your pre- 
sent condition ?" 

^^ No, no, massa ; de nigger what hasn't no feller-feelin', 
arn't warthy of de name. I'm not. to tink of dem few 
what's in Candy. Dey's a mere not'in' to dem what was 
left behind. Dere aint tirty tousand dat got out into dis 
land — dat's all. De Ab'litioners crows ober dese as doe 
dey had 'fected eberyting. Now link, massa, how many 
of 'em am left behina." 

^^ Three millions, I suppose, Jack." 

'*' Dere it is, massa, tree millins behind ; dese hardly 
missed from dat great big pile — dat's sure." 

^^ In truth. Jack, slavery will never be brought to an 
end by so i^w and tedious a process. We could count 
the sands on the sea shore about as soon as we could 
annihilate it in this way. It so happens they are coming 
in by birth much &ster than that." 

^^ Dere it is, Massa Henry, dat jest what I's bin sayin'. 
By 'ticing away a few slaves neber gwine to 'bolish slabery . 
Dey'll not come it ober de masters dat way-— dey be too 
cute (or dat, sure. Dem men knows what dey arter ; let 
'em alone for dat. When you kitch 'em asleep, den yon 
may call dis nigger a fool— dat's sure." 

^' Since you seem to be in a fine vein for talking. Jack, 
give me your thoughts on the Abolitionists, how you like 
them, ana how much they befri^ided you." 

^^ Dem peoples, Massa Henry, I knows 'em up and 
down — dis way and dat, and ebeiy way you can take 'em. 
Dey talks so good dat you couldn't help Inbing of 'em. 
Dey tells us about 'aXeable rights, and all dat sorts o' ting. 
Dey made us b^in to hate you, missis, and eberybody. 
Dey kept tellin' on us, we 're jest as good as you, and 
bime-by, Joe and me 'gins to tink so too. Before dat, I 
lubed yon, missis, and all; eberyting went on well. 
jest den dey turned my poor head round. I hated 
eberyting; I want. to go; I sighed for dis here land; 
dey told me how dey Tubed de nigger out here; I to't 
14 
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it was all jest de bery place for i[» : so we tramped to d^ 
province." 

'' Did you get any aid on the way, Jack !" 
^^ Let dis nigger alone for dat, massa.. Dese Ab^litioaers 
had dem karages all at de riber, jest above de moof ob 
de leetle 'Ami, waiting for us to com ober. We got d^re 
afore de momin' star was ris. When I seed all dem fine 
horses and tings, I hated ole Eantnck. Dere, sez I, de 
darn nigger trudges t'ro de mud, and de white folks roll 
by in dere fine karages, an' dey dcm't 'miserate de nig^^ 
at all ; dat is de way in dat ole 'bominable land. 

^' But dis is de idaoe for de nigff^ arter all. Here, he's 
'onored like dem lords ob de laoa. Aha, tinks I, we be 
big folks ober here sartin. Now ses I, wh^a we gots in 
deni karages an' de^ be^m to mmUe 'long — matsa will 
wake up dis momm', ^dl Jack — Joe — come out, boys, 
make fire, feed de horses ; but dere was no Jack and Joe 
dere— dis time, he 'U be K>oled— -dey aint dere dis Uessed 



momin' — now ote hoss, eotch us if you can. Dese |K)or 

got mighty proud. We to'i all de world was m a 

blaze for de nigger; dey rushed us on to Wilmin'ton — 



dare dey hid us wid an cdd Quaker, and see, stay here 
quiet, boys, till we can find out what's gwine on. I 
know'd you '11 be out hunting on us, like a cnnnin' ole 
fox — ^I tole 'em all so. Sez I, now watdi dem ccntiers 
close, or we'll be headed yit, dat's sartin. De good, 
ole Quaker said, ^ Dee need not bo oneasy, I '11 tell dee 
when its safe to go on.' 

^^ De ole 'coon slipped off howsomdever-«— whar on 
'arth he went, no one know'd ; den dere we lay dree long 
days, hid away like stolen goods. Sez I, boys, dis looks 
darn strange— dis hiding ifu' dodging about. What does 
all dis mean ? Bime-by de ole hoss cums hum, and sez, 
lay still, boys — dey are hunting on you eberywhar— 4fe- 
main quiet till de hunt be ober. Dey'U send me woid 
from the city when it will be safe for you to start. Two 
blessed weeks was us kept in dat place, den we was sent 
to 'Bana, den to Ob'lin.^' 

" Do tell me. Jack, how you liked Oberlin." 
'^ Dat I will, Massa Henry, if dare 's any tmf in dis 
nigger. We oobms to OUkn-all in hi^ snuf^ dat's 
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sariin. I ieil j<m what, dat place looked like somet'in'; 
Dere was de white gals, de black gals, de white boys, an^ 
de black boys all kinder mixed up togeder. Aha I see I, 
to myself, dis is de grand 'sideration arter all. Dis is de 
way to edicate an' bring dem up all as one, and den de 
white gal won't tink herself too good fcNr de nigger. I 
kinder felt curions all ober, wh^i I sees dem pooty white 
gals at Ob'lin. Tinks I, arter all, dis is de place for 
Jack. Sez I to myself, gc^ out ob de way ve dam nigger 
gak, I hate yon on de face ob de 'arth. I despise yonr 
berry look, yonr t'iek lips, wooly heads— dem critters 
ean'tplease me agin, dat 's sure. 

^^ Well, bime-by, I sees a charming leetk white gal, ah I 
ber berry looks sets dis nigger fdl on fire. Git away all 
ye dam darkies, ye can'i come it wid dis Wenns, dat 's sar- 
tin. Her flowin' black hair, all comin' down de face in 
sich nice kirls — den dem black eyes of hem, dat sparkled 
like two stars in de skies ; ami den h^ rosy white dieeks. 
Oh 1 don^t tell me any niffgw can stand dat tem'tati<Hi." 

^^ Now, Jack, do tell what success yon had ?" 

*'^ Dat I'm gwine to tell yon now. I sees her walking 
in dem streets. Den I walks up rite by her side, and sez, 
good momin'. Miss Ellen* She kinder looks to dis nigger, 
den de way her lace turned red — is a k(Hrshm — she hangs 
down her bead and was lost in 'fasion. I tried to walk like 
my heels war greased, bat I made a dam boppy-te-b^ all 
de time. Ton knows one ob my 1^ was shorter dui toder, 
maybe an inch or two ; dat -day it was shorts dan eba?— 
ebery time dat darn short leg comes down, it jerks dis big 
£Ke ob nnne jest under mists' bonnet. Den de way she 
slopes from dis nigger, was a korshen. Den, tinks I, it's all 
a ^lusion— dem white gals artw all, aint for sich a hobblin', 
bobblin' ni^er as I m. From cbt day to dis, I lets 'em 
alone — ^I neror tinks ob 'em again." 

^^ That is very well. Jack, one adrenture cured your 
iblly. Do tell me how you got across the lake 2" 

^^ Yes, massa, dat 'venture nocked ebery bit ob de lub 
Oftt ob dis dam nigger's head for de white gals. I sees it's 
no go ; dem poo^ mtlers aint gwine to \w us, dat's sar- 
tin. From dat juaoe^ we was sent to de mouf of Black 
liber ; dar a wesad was loadin' wid wheat f<nr C»dy. We 
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jines in and helps to git de wheat in de hole ; 0OOD she ami] 
oat on de lake, but dere comes np dat night one ob de big- 
gest winds dis nigger eber saw — dat made de ole vessel 
crack as doe she '11 come to pieces. De way dit nigger was 
sick, wasn 't slow — ^Yore momin' cams, I paked and paked, 
oh, grashas I dis critter was neariy tamed inside oat, and 
neber 'spected to lib anoder daj." 

^^ Bat 70a landed here in safety, Jack. I wish to know 
how yoa have made oat to live among these people?" 

'^ Dat is de worst part of de story, Massa Henry, arter 
all. We comes here among dis people — dey don't like ad 
one bit, and we don't like aem either. Dis is a bery cold 
place too. De winr de winds blows an' de snow falls, beats 
all natar'. Well, Massa Henry, to tell yoa de blessed traf. 
I 've worked haraer, been half-starved, and neariy nakea 
eber since I's bin in dis poor, frozen place. Dis is no place 
for de nigger, dat's sartin, unless he can lib on de wind. 

^^ Bat yonder comes big Jim, he 'longs to de British 
army — a nigg^ ossifer — and d^i dere comes a crowd of 
niggers rite arter him — de debil's going to be to pay now, 
massa, I'm afeerd. Boys, stand Imn roand de massa — 
keep dem niggers back. Dey shanH hart him, until dey 
blow oat Jacirs light fbss--dat's sartin." 

^^ What man is Aat Jack t" said Jim ; ^^ wh^fe 's he 
from?" 

^^ My ole Massa Henry from Kantnck, Jim." 

^^ Yonr old massa — how dare he to set his foot in hw Ma- 
jesty's dominions. No sxich pirates and rubbers can live 
in this country." 

^^ Who are you," said the 'Squire, ^^ that assumes to 
speak with such high authority?'' 

^^I am an officer belonging to the British army, old 
pirate. I am learning military tactics, to chastize you and 
all others who hold my race in bondage." 

^^ We, in Kentucky, Jim, will be glad to see you on 
such a mission. I can assure you, we will give you a very 
warm reception." 

^^ Ah I old pirate, when I oome, I will stir up the slaves 
to rebellion — we will ravish your women — ^bum up your 
dwellings, and lay vour country in waste." 

These words filled the bosom of the 'Souire wilii the moat 
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intense resentmeitt. He snddenlj drew his revolrer, and 
said: 

" Open the way, boys, and let me shoot that black mon- 
ster in human shape ; he ought not to be suffered to live 
another moment." 

At these words Jack seized him by the arm, and said: 

" Don't shoot massa, dem niggers will tear you to pieces 
if you do — for God's marcy, don't do dat t'ing." 

'' I am willinff," said the 'Squire, " to be massacred, if 
I can first kill that devil incarnate." 

" Shoot,^ you old pirate," said Jim ; " I '11 have you, cost 
what it may. I '11 serve you, as you have often served 
many a nigger. I '11 let you know how whipping feels. 
Bush up, men, and seize the old culprit ; he sbaU suffer 
as he has made others." 

^^ Come on," si^ the 'Squire, ^^ I will kill the first man 
that advances upon me. If any of you wish to die just 
come a-head." 

'^ Oh, massa," says Jack, " do let us carry you back to 
de buggy. Dem niggers shan't hurt you ; dey got to pass 
ober our dead bodies first, dat's sartin." 

" Well, Jack, I do not want the lives ci such devoted 
friends to be destroyed on my account. Gtod bless you 
all, boys, for this noble friendship. May you be happy 
in this life, and that which is to come. Here is a golden 
eagle for each one of you; keep it in remembrance 
<rf me." 

Jack and his friends immediately formed themselves 
into a compact, hollow square, with the 'Squire in th« 
center. In this way he was e8c(»*ted to his buggy, a line 
was cmened, and he stepped quickly in. David cracked 
the whip, the pony made a sudden spring ; the mob had, 
in the meantime, got hold of the wheels, some grabbed at 
the reins, but the sudden movement of the pony brought 
tbem sprawling to the ground. They then rushed after 
the boggy, tumbling and falling over each other at an 
awful rate* but they quickly ^ve up the chase, for Na- 
pcdeon le Gnmd went more like a oird in the air than 
anything else. 

" Goa be praised," said Jack, " dat good leetle pony. 
Wben I peepa nader d6 boggy as he damd ofE^ dat leetle 



fellow's ieet jdajed bo quickly, dam me if I didn't t'i 
he hardly eber to'ched tne groand." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Return to Detroit— Reflections — Riot at Sandwich — ^Desc-end Lake Erie 
to mouth of Black river — Thence to Elyria — Conyersations with various 
persons on tlM route. 
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Thb 'Squire and David were home rapidly ont of dan* 

r. The pony displayed his usnal agility and SDeed. 

he mob, in a few moments, was ont of hearing ana o^ 
of si^t. David intermpted the silence by saying: 

^^ Well, nncle, I sappose this will satisfy yon tboronghly 
with Her Majesty's dominions ? Your curiosity will oevw 
be excited agam to visit these provinees," 

^^Only, David, np<Hi one contingency. Should the 
United States unfortunately get into a war with England, 
old as I am I would be wiling to shoulder my rifle to in- 
flict up<m the dastardly wretches a just retribution. They 
ought to be taught there is something like oomi^ dua 
from one nation to another ; that as citis^us of the United 
States, without infracting any of her laws, if we tiiougbt 
proper to visit Canada, we would at least be entitled to 
ordinary civility. If the authorities there cannot, or do 
not care to suppress sudi mobs, we can teach tiiem how 
to do it eflectufuly. However, we shall soon again be on 
American soil ; and I shall think but little, bei^e^er, of 
these mishaps." 

^' We have, uncle, got to Sandwidi. What meai^ this 
mob i Here is more trouUe aeain ; I hope not in reserve 
for us. No, upon my word, the blacks and whites have 
got into a mighty affray. Do you not see the negroM and 
red-coats dashing into each other with a fury ?" 

^^ Pass around Uie mob, David, and hurry to the ferry- 
boat; we will lose no time in arriving at Detroit. I 
hope these licentious negroes will be chastised for their 
insoUnoe. This fight is not b^weea thr^ to five hniidiad 
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negi*oes, and two white men. I cannot snffieientiy abhor 
Bach cowardice. But the red -coats, in this case, seem about 
equal to the blacks, so let them slash away : the negroes 
may learn a salutary lesson." 

^^It was very dangerous passing such an infuriated 
crowd, uncle. Did you not notice how rocks, brickbats 
and clubs flew thick in the air, and then the bullets whizzed 
in all directions ?" 

" When I meditate upon these occurrences, David, I, 
am led to inquire into the cause of this ill-will between 
different races. I cannot fail to notice the dangerous and 
alarming height to which it has arisen, and it must still 
Increase until a war of extermination ensues. It was so 
in St. Domingo ; it will be so everywhere. However, on this 
American continent, the result must be directly the oppo- 
site. Here the Anglo-Saxon has decidedly the ascend- 
ency. Who can be so infatuated as to suppose the negro 
is able to subjugate or destroy that race f Here the weight 
and power happen to be in the opposite scale, and wiliso 
eontinue. Take die United States, for example. Twenty 
millions of whites to four millions of Afi^cans. How is 
it possible for the latter ever to overconte the former! 
Mark my words. Diose who are trying to alienate these 
two races — make them implacable enemies — are laying 
the foundation for a most destructive war, a war that wiU 
ultimately eventuate in the extermination of the negroes 
npon this continent." 

^^ Indeed, nncle, I cannot see how it can be possibly 
otherwise. Those who are sowing the seeds at a civil 
broil, must incur an awM responsibility ; to tiiat point 
matters are tending, and by wnose agenqr, is the great 
inquiry t Who is it tiiat is creating (Uienation where 
friendship and harmony ought to prevail ! " 

^' I charge it all to Abolitionism^ D^vid. It has stirred 
up the bitter waters of strife between races. Though pro- 
fessing to be the peculiar advocate of negro-rights^ yet it 
is silently laying the train which will ignite, ana blow 
that race, living in the United States, into eternity. I 
have neitner the time nor inclination now to dilate upon 
that point ; but p^haps I will, at some future period, be- 
stow upon it a v^y critical investigaticm." 
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The 'Squire and David, soon after their return to De- 
troit, took the pony and bu^gy on board of a steamer 
bound for Buffitfo. They landed them at Sandusky City, 
and by railway conveyed them to Cincinnati, where they 
were to be sent to the 'Squire's residence in Boone. In 
the meantime, they continued on the steamer to the mouth 
of Black river, where they landed and put up at a tavern. 
A room was soon provided for their especial accommoda- 
tion, into whicli they are invited. The 'Squire hands to 
the tavern-keeper a letter of introduction which he bore 
from a friend of his in Detroit ; whereupon the following 
conversation ensued : 

" I perceive, 'Squire," said the landlord, ** you are a 
citizen of Kentucky, and your object in traveling is to 
ascertain the secret operations of the Aboliti(H)ists. Yoa 
have, it seems, been referred to me as a friend. I have 
DO hostility to slave-holders ; I feel that they are greatlj 
persecuted ; I have a sympathy for them, and will cheer- 
niUy render such services as I (An safely in their behalf." 

^' I am glad to find, Mr. Linn, (the landlord,) your 
avowals are in accordance with what I had been previously 
informed. I have found out, in the course of my travels, 
that this was one of the points at which fugitive slaves 
were often shipped off to Canada ; that Obenin sent out 
emissaries upcm the borders of the Slave states, to decoy 
off the slaves, who were run to that place, thence shipped 
from this point and others." 

^^ As to that, I can say, 'Squire, such is Uie fiskct. They 
are conveyed here from Oberlin in companies, usually 
from ten to fifteen toother. An agent is genially here, 
a few days previously, to find out whether any vessel is 
loading for Canada, and o(Hitraot for the number of pas- 
sengers they intend to send over. They are sent here a 
short time before her departure. What I shall say to 
you, however, I wish to be in confidence. It would be 
ruinous to me for it to leak out that I would befriend a 
slave-holder." 

"That, Mr. Linn, is a bad state (^ society that con- 
strains us to act clandestinely in such matters. If there 
is a tacit acquiescence in the encroachments of Abolition- 
ists, I do not know how they are to be exposed mid pna* 
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Ithed. Muny in Ohio, I find to condemn their wk^ked 
machinations; but they are afraid to avow their senti- 
ments openly and boldly. A rod of terror seems to be 
suspended over them to coerce such g€(lieral silence.'' 

*" I can assure you, 'Squire, our lips are to be kept 
sealed on this subject, here, at the haztuxl of life and pro- 

Eerty. You can have no idea of the danger I would run 
y communicating any information that would lead to the 
apprehension of a fugitive slave. If a suspicion of that 
kind were to spread abroad, I could not live amon^ these 
people. The Abolitionists and free negroes would oe apt 
to bom down this house, over mv head, or do me some 
personal injury. They have us all under their thumbs 
here, and we can't help ourselves." 

^^A deplorable condition, Mr. Linn, when the law-abid- 
ing citizen is held in such abiect slavery. I do not know 
how else to term it. It must be conceded, the public senti- 
ment has become moxQ potential than the laws. You 
acknowledge your constitutional duty under the Federal 
Compact, and would carry out in good faith the provi- 
sicms of the Fugitive Slave Law witliout any evasion or 
resistance; but unhappily, a malign influence — extraneous 
to the laws, is brougnt to bear upon you, so as to impair 
your free-agency in executing such patriotic desi/ps. The 
omnipotence of this sentiment makes a mere nullity of the 
Omstitntion and laws* and draws you into the current 
which you feel powerless to resist. As the circling waves 
of the Maelstrom of Norway draw all objects to its yawn- 
ing mouth, so does it act tQ ingulf the brightest hopes of 
the nation." 

^^ I confess, 'Squire, I have not the resolution to stem 
tiiis current. It is too impetuous and powerful to be re- 
sisted by mere individual effort. We, here in Ohio, have 
apparently to coincide with this fanatical spirit, as those do 
who see the poisonous Samiel wind approaching, bow 
tbeoAselves in the sand until the danger pisses." 

^^ I have, Mr. Linn, nothing more on that subject to 
•ay ; we will walk down in the bar-room and while away 
a few hours there." 

They had been sitting only a short time in the bar- 
loom) belbra in walked a o^po ^dk>ir aod ealkd for a 
15 
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drink of whisbjr. The bottle was set out, and he ponred 
inta the glass a very heavy charge. This was soon swal- 
lowed without a wry face ; then the amusing part of the 
scene commenced. He ran his hand into tnis pocket, 
then into that, but the dime happened not to be located 
in either. The barkeeper, in the meantime, b^an to 
indicate some impatience. 

" Sambo," the negro said, " I know'd I bad a dime — 
where can it be P' 

He again examined his pockets in a rery hurried man* 
ner; but with no better success. 

The barkeeper at length said to Sambo: ^^I bdieve 
you had no money, and you came in merely to sponge 
upon me." 

" Yes, I had a dime," replied Sambo ; " I know I did.** 
Feels again with the utmost precipitation, but the dime 
was still absent. 

Upon this, the barkeeper said : " Get out of here, y<m 
dirty nigger ! You had no money — a fact you knew before 
you call^ for the drink." 

" Don't you call me a nigger ^^^ retorted Sambo. " I 'm 
as good and free as you are. 1 11 let you know who you 
are talking to in that insulting way." 

Sambo then advanced toward the counter in a menacing 
manner. Whereupon the barkeeper seized a ponderous 
horsewhip and rusned at him. Sambo then beat a quick 
retreat, hotly pursued. So soon as he got under full head- 
way out of doors, the lashes fell thick and fast ar6und his 
legs. This race continued for a hundred yards or more. 
Sambo's legs began to be too hot for endurance. He 
stopped and tum^ for a fight. The courage of the assail- 
ant now evaporated, and he took the lead in the race back 
to the house — the only difference.was, Hiq pursuer and pur- 
sued had changed places. They botii got bstdc wheace 
they started. 

Sambo, claiming a little over half the victory, b^an to 
strut and crow around, and talked yery boi^;erous and 
big. The barkeeper having revived from his fright, felt 
his courage returning, made a second charge upon Sambo, 
whose legs played a^ain like drumsticks, at tte same tinae 
die lashes fell upon his posteriors with coaaummale aidli. 
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SncJi was the power of the lash — ^acting as heat on a tlier* 
BM>aieter — that Sambo's blood soon got np to the fighting 
point oooe more. lie whirled for bsUtie ; but jost at diat 
moment, the barkeeper's belligerent propensities failed— 
he fled, hotly pursa^ by Sambo« All agreed now that it 
ahoold be a drawn battle, as each had shown great invin- 
cibility and eqnal agility in retreat. 

''Now, old Dad," said a bystander to the 'Squire, 
^' what is yonr judgment of this drinking, whipping, and 
nmning scrape !" 

'* If I must give judgment in such a singular contest," 
refJied the 'Squire ; '' i should say the bu^eeper has ex- 
tracted from Sambo's legs and posteriors ample pay for 
the whisky drank. Therefore, my judgm^it is, mat he 
1^ him go without bail or mainprise." 

"Good I good 1" said all. 

" Now, Sambo, go back to your yessel, and don't try 
famd-lnbbers any m(»«," said one in the crowd. 

With iki& he sloped for his floating castle, re^joidng in 
this cunning achievement. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tlie 'Squire mud Darid at Elyri*— -ConTorsaUmi with Bkuk^s 

MoKNiNG came — the 'Squire and David departed for 
Elyria, Ohio, in a hack. They went to a hotd — soon after, 
in came a very bright mulatto, dressed in the most &sh* 
iooable style. He arrested the attenti<m of the 'Squire, 
who at once sought his acquaintance, though under the 
garb of a Quaker, which he thought it politic to assume, 
and thus the conversation began : 

^^ My name, fiiend, is Moon — from Cincinnati. What 
may thy name bet" 

^^ Shan, from Pittsburgh. I have a son educating at 
Oi^erlio. I am on my way there to visit him." 

Tift, fioMd Shall, I have heard that College very 
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bigbly etilogised. It was fonncled, aoeordin^ to my infer* 
niation, by that branch of the Presbyterians termed ^Per^ 
fectionUiB^ Their philanthropy is repnted very com- 
prehensive, embracing every variety of color." 

^^ Yes. friend Moon, it is one of the most liberal insti^ 
tutions m the world, established on the principle of a 
perfect eqaality of races. ^^ the education of the children 
m common, this prejudice against color is to be removed. 
Associate tliem in infancy, permit them to live together 
at the same college, uid they will readily assimilate, and 
this odions cry of n«^rro will be no more heard in onr land." 

" Verily, friend Shan, we are all the creatures of God, 
made in his own image. If one happened to be Uaek, 
another yellow, a third white, they are none the less His 
children on that account: they being still the workman- 
ship of His hands." 

** Precisely so, friend Moon. We are all just as God 
vouchsafed to make us, neith^ more nor less. Be had 
the power, like the potter over the clay, to fashion us ac- 
cording to His sovereign pleasure : we were passive, in 
His hands. We cannot change the color of our skin, nor 
the hair of our head. Why siiould ptide insinuate itself 
into our hearts, and make us elevate ourselves above, or 
scorn any of His creatures ? " 

" Yea, verily, friend Shan, these are salutary truths, 
and should never be forgotten. Many of your kindred 
after the flesh, happening to be in bondage, have caused 
the whites to claim and exercise a superiority* To occupy 
that relation in the United States, is truly their mis- 
fortune." 

^^ Yes, friend Moon, that I know- and we are making a 
vigorous effort to release my people from that degraded 
and cruel condition. What a magnificent w<H*k are you 
Abolitionists, in Ohio, performing ; you understand your 
business and can prosecute it most successinlly. I hap- 
pened to step into the shq> of a colored friend in Cleve- 
land, and inquired ^ What was the news V His reply was, 
* We have just sent beyond the clutches of Slavery twelve 
<^ our people, this morning, to the land of freeaom.' I 
was not thinking about that when I asked the question; 
but these glarioaa tidiags, aa we may well tio^ppotm^ bdag 
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nppermort in his mind, would be the fint to find niter- 
ftDce/' 

^^ Now, friend Shan, tell ns how thon art prospering 
and managing in getting off slaves in thy secticm. Thon 
art well appr^ed of the dexterity nsed by ns in this land- 
able work. God has blessed our oauae^ and crowned it 
with a success, the most sanguine never anticipated. How 
dost tbon contrive matters in thy Abolition Society in 
Pittsburgh t" 

" We have, as yon know, friend Moon, an Ezecntivs 
Committee composed of a few of our truest and best mem- 
bers. Whenever a slave arrives, he is carried before this 
oommittee, who proceed to question hiqi in relation to his 
age, name, and nis owner, where he lives, etc. All the 
information thus elicited, is recorded in full. Then agiun, 
an inquiry is made as to his relatives still in M>nd- 
age — ^if any left behind. If he has any he wishes to fol- 
low him, tneir names, place of residence, the owner, etc.,, 
are likewise entered upon our books. It is the duty of this 
committee to put their machinery in motion to entice off 
such as above described ; and so great is the alertness of 
our spies going under every conceivable disguise, that 
we are but seldom defeated in our attempts. 

^^Again, the fugitive is asked if he has any money<-^if 
he has, we make him defray his own expenses ; if desti- 
tute, he is sent on at the expense of the Society. We like- 
wise register the place to which each one is sent, so Uiat, 
by turning to our book, we can tell in a few moments 
where they all are. Should any relative follow, by this 
means, we always know where to send him. I have been 
instrumental in getting hundreds off to Canada. I know 
precisely where they ^ are, and I purpose to visit them 
ere-long. I anticipate a cordial and warm reception from 
those I have so greatly blessed. 

'^ With your permission, I can rdate a few anecdotes." 

^^ Qo on, friend Shan, we are highly entertained widi 
thy communications. Thy anecdotes will doubtless be 
interesting." 

'^ In all my travels, friend Moon, I must say I have not 
fidl^i into company so pleasant imd agreeable. Some 
n6mi&3L ine the privu^^ of riding in the stage— others, the 
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cars. I was shoimed as a viper, and as to sociabilify, 
until I fell into your company, I met with nc^ie on my 
way. Now you seem to treat me as a brodier. I promised 
you some anecdotes — here they are : 

^^A Virginian came to Pittsburgh, hunting his slaye. 
We, Abolitionists, gotaround him, professing the greatest 
friendship, and got out of him the promise of a very large 
reward. We kept him in high hopes all the time, that 
we would soon find and deliver to him his slave. Foor, 
honest soul! he never thought once we were snakes in the 
grass. While we thus, for days, amused and tantalized 
him, at last, early one morning, we put his slave on the 
stage bound for Erie, while he was yet asleep relying on our 
fidelity. After we were satisfied the slave was out of dan- 
ger, we kindly told his master he had, by some means 
unknown to us, contrived to make his escape out of town; 
but prior to this, we had used every art to draw out of his 
purse every dime we could, and we succeeded in fleecing 
oim very handsomely. He went home entirely unsuspi- 
dons of the triek we had so nicely played off upon him. 

^'Another time, we employed an honest old Quaker to 
haul off a load of slaves to the Lake, on what we term our 
* underground railroad'— that is the name we give to our pri- 
vate conveyance. Well, as luck would have rt, while he was 
jojgging along, having the slaves completely covered over 
with brooms, as though he was going to market, the mas- 
tw ov^took him on the road, with his valuable cargo, 
and inquired if he had seen any black people passing. 

^^ ^ Kay, friend,' said the good old man, ^ thee must ask 
others — I give no heed to such things.' But while the 
owner was along, strange to say his wagon got fast stuck 
in a mud -hole. He dared not' unload, and ne was in an 
awful dilemma. At last he saw no other alternative but 
to invite the master to hrip him to pry up his whe^l, 
which he did, little supposing that same wi^n was con- 
veying off his live chattels. 

^^ Yet another delightful incident I will mention, as it 
reflects so greatly upon the way you do up business in the 
Queen City. 

'* Some years ago, while Bayley edited the * Philanttiro- 
pisty' a lovely young cdored female from Kentudrfr, 
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named Martha Washington, eloped and arrived in the 
city. The Executive Committee of your Abolition Soci- 
ety got Mr. Bayley to keep her secreted in his bouse for 
several weeks. He finally sent her to me at Pittsburgh. 
Hence I forwarded that doming creature to Canada. In 
what direction she went, or wnat became of" her, the 
owner, though very vigilant, never could get the first item 
of intelligence." 

^^ Do not these instances, friend Shan, show how easily 
we can elude the closest search of the master? Once let 
a slave place foot on our soil and fall into the hands of 
one of our Executive Committees, then if the owner can 
either find or catch him, he is pertectly welcome. Com- 
pared with it, the discovery of a needle in a baystadc 
would be an easy task." 

"That it would, friend Moon. When a slave runs 
away, very soon the master or agent will be found in hot 
pursuit. He comes in among ns, we are kind and oblige 
ing, make great promises, but are sure to fail in the per- 
formance. The slave-hunter, when lie gets on our side 
of the river, is like Samson shorn of strength, weak and 
blind. While they are working to his injury, we have 
plenty of Delilahs, who will lull him upon their laps." 

'' Yea, verily, friend Shan, nothing could be uttered 
more strictly true. Thou wilt recollect, that when Samson 
awoke, finding his strength had departed— -a true emblem 
of slave-hunters in Ohio — he sternly accused the Philis- 
tines of having plowed with his heifer. So it may be 
with these slave-hunters — they may rail out against us for 
our perfidy, but that will avail them nothing; we will still 
put out their eyes, and lead them wheresoever we ^ease. 

" To be sure the laws are rather against us, denouncing 
tolerably severe penalties against us for thus aiding or se- 
creting, but what care we for that, there is a higJter law, 
God's Law, you know, must be obeyed rather than man's: 
in this way, we creep out of a great responsibility." 

'' Indeed we do, friend Moon, just in that very way. 
Tell me about laws — they have not the strength of a 
spider's web to restrain us in this holy work. What is 
the stake ! what is the boon ? Freedom to millions of my 
race that have for centuries ^oaned in bondage; the day 
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of liberation has at last dawned upon the land. CSongress 
may pass Furitive Slave Laws — pile one npon another — 
but we shall heed them not; catching precedes hanging. 
Oar B&cret operations have no witnesses, and withont 
those, the Oommissioners of the United States under the 
act, will have no cases to try. Why, laws are mere no- 
things in oar onward march. From that source we have 
not now, nor ever had any dread." 

" Yea, verily, friend Shan, it seems so. The work of 
running off slaves has not in the least abated. All laws 

?rove inefficient to check this strong tide of elopement. 
*hey come in shoals to us, begging a passage on the ^ un- 
derground railway ' to the land of fr^om. We ticket them 
tiirough, as yon nave been apprized." 

" xes, friend Moon, to your lasting honor be it said, your 
acuteness in running off slaves from the Queen Ci^ de- 
serves all commendation. Only once you came near being 
entrapped. I allude to the Piatt slaves — that case, you 
have not forgotten." 

" Nay, friend Shan, it is still fresh in my memory; the 
arrangement in that case was wisely and judiciously made. 
The partial fiiilure was no fault of ours. These slaves were 
owned by A. Piatt, of Boone County, Kentucky, living op- 
posite La wrencebuig, la. We made a clean sweep that time, 
not leaving one negro on the place to call him master. 

" Our emissaries do not mtnce their work. The whole 
plan was fixed days beforehand. Our committee was ad« 
vised of this intended emigration. l%e night of their de- 
parture — ^the hour of their arrival at the railroad dep6t, 
were all folly understood. Through tickets to Sandusky 
Oi^ for the right number of persons were procured and 
paid. At the hour expected, sure enough, the slav^ ar- 
rived. New clothing being in readiness, the old rags were 
cast off— the women appeared in silks — the men in broad- 
cloth — all dressed in the most fashionable manner." 

"That is the right way, God bless you, old friend Moon, 
what munificent liberality. Now, go on, teU me how they 
came to be betrayed?" 

" Just in this way, friend Shan. Hey were placed on 
the cars on the Express train. Our calculation was, they 
would be on their way to Canada about the time they 
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vonld be mkted at home. Before the owner would have 
time to make the neeeasary arrangements to pnrsne, we 
had hoped to land them at the Lake^ where a steamer would 
be in Waiting to convey them finrthwith to Canada. Bat 
Wycoff Piatt, an attorney from Cincinnati, and relative of 
the owner, being on the cars, happened to recognise those 
slaves. When the cars arrived at Urbana, wluit does he 
do but takes them off, and places them in the custody of 
another Fiatt, the son-in-law of the owner. Hence, the 
owner, Abraham Piatt, was immediately tel^raphed c( the 
apprehension of his fugitive slaves, and requested to hasten 
there with the requisite proof to identify and prove them." 

'^ Wasn't this a tight place, friend Moon. I should have 
thought this time you wouldn't have come out with flying 
colors. But let's hear how yon extricated yourselves 
out of this difficulty {" 

^^ Well, friend Shan, we were resolved not to be outdone. 
In our elections we have alw^s made it a rule, to put in 
judges of the right stamp. We never trust those fdlows 
that talk about precedents, law reports, and the principles 
settled by former adjudications. That is all stuff — it never 
suited our ideas at all. Therefore, we are sure to select 
the proper material to answer our purposes. The muni- 
cipal law, in the old Books, has been defined to be a rule 
0/ civil conduct prescribed by the supreme atUhority of 
the State. But uiat definition, we consid^ entirely too 
antiquated to please Western philanthropy. This age is 
proffressive-^in jurisdiction as in everytning else. We 
hold to unjixedness in everything, except ftiat there is 
one only thing certain ; and that is, the caw cannot pre- 
scribe /or us. That is the only certainty in this uncer- 
tain world." 

^^ That's it. Mend Moon — ^the only true doctrine that 
ought to be proclaimed. Talking about ^e^^ nUes to us, is 
like trying to stop a tornado with a feather. Ours are 
made pliable, so as to be bent and twisted to suit every 
emergency. We couldn't live or prosper, tied down by 
fixed rules. No, no— they will do to catch and hold small 
insects that know no better ; but we are rather too cun- 
ning to be held by such flimsy cobwebs." 

^^ Yea, verily, Mend Shan, I was going to show thee 
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how we got oot of tiiis scnupe — as harmless as Daniel did 
out of the den of lions. We were apprized the owner 
woald be on quickly with his proof — the time was short, 
and hence we went to work in earnest. There was lawyer 
Dart, imbued with true fellow-feeling — to him, we gave 
the case, assuring him, there was not a moment to lose.'' 

^^ ^ Don't fear,' replied he, ' I will have them liberated 
in time---upon application to Judge Drake, he wilt grant 
me a writ of Habeas Corpus^ and if I can once get ikx&sa 
before him, a/^l will be right. He don't quibble at straws ; 
he. is the man for the times, ready to say Grod-speed to 
the panting fugitive. The tel^^ph and cars are sloWi 
compared to the way he dispatches business.' 

'^ The writ was issued, served, and in a few hours, the 
slaves were standing in the pres^ice of Judge Drake. 
His honor inqiyred if the claimants w^re in Gourt, and 
ready for trial. 

^^ A. Fiatt, son-in-law to the owner, informed the judge, 
he was expecting the claimant with his witnesses in a very 
few hours. By telegraph, he was just informed the party 
would be here prepared for trial, on the morning train 
from the city, and ne praved for a delay in the trial, for 
three hours. If his honor had any doubts as to their being 
slaves, he and W. Piatt, would l>e qualified to that fact. 

^^ ^ As I understand the law,' replied his honor, ^ no one 
can hold these negroes in custody for a moment,, unless it 
be the claimant, or his regularly authorized agent. As I 
am advised there is no such party pres^it to go into trial ; 
the negroes are therefore discharged from custody.' 

'^ At these words, the crowd immediately bore them off 
triumphantly to a carriage in waiting, and whore they 
went, no one knew. They had barely got out of sight, 
ere the shrill whistle of the cars, announced their near 
approach from the cit^. The owner and witnesses were 
all on the ground in a few moments, but a little too late — - 
the birds had flown." 

'' That, friend Moon, is too good — commend me to such 
&ithful lawyers and true judges. This mincing of matters 
and splitting of hairs, won't do for these fast times. Only 
think of the consequences ! If precedents were allowed 
to be pleaded, old musty decisions hunted up and brought 
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forth, the precious moment wonld have been lost — irre- 
trievably lost. How plainly this shows, we need fast men 
for these harried times." 

" Yea, verily, friend Shan. DUatorinest would be 
fatal in such cases. How subservient to our purpose have 
we made this great writ of kabecu corpus. That instru- 
ment works like a charm in such emergencies. It runs 
in every possible case — it has outwitted Uncle Sam — it 
has ui»jermined tiie Fugitive Slave-law, and Idt no legs 
npcm which it can stand. By it we can cheat the United 
States Commissioner out of his prey, and make the Mar- 
shal answerable to our courts. When Crittenden, while 
Attorney -General, conceded this writ to us, that act lost 
ito vitality — it made it a complete humbug. The chicanery 
of these county attCM*neys is too great tor estimation. Let 
them scent a negro — even if he is in legal cnstody — they 
will have him released in despite of the Jews. Their in* 
genuity and legal subterfuges surpass all understanding. 
This great writ was originally designed as a remedy against 
false or illegal imprisonment ; it was never intended to 
take cognizance of commitments made by due procesa of 
law. But these notions have grown obsolete also.'' 

" And very justly, friend jKoon, Old FogyUm dont 
suit our latitude. The world is growing wiser every day. 
A new order dt things is about to be inaugurated. The 
lion and the lamb are about to lie down together — the 
white and black races will, ere-long, forget their prejudices, 
and live in harmony.'' 

^^ Notwithstanding your quaint notions about the writ 
of habeas corpus, I still like you — ^there 's something en- 
tertaining and instructive in your conversation. At times, 
however, I hardly knew upon which side you were argu- 
ing — where to place you I felt a kind of bewild^mwit; 
yet I pray you and your young friend to accompany me 
to Oberlin, where you shall see with your own eyes an 
exemplification of that glorious era about to burst upon 
the world." 

^ ^ough is said, friend Shan ; we will go with thee." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

knvnX mt ObMtiii — OoBTcrsaUon with Rrofeisor Wren. 



In a short 8p«ce of time the company amred at Oberlin. 
The 'Sqnire, in the mune of Moon, being introdacod bj 
Bhaw to Professor Wr^, entered into a long conversi^on 
as follows : 

^^ I am yery mnch gratified, friend Wren, in having an 
opportanity to visit this Institution, which has acquired a 
celebrity by its being foanded upon principles somewhat 

CIcaliar. This is, perhaps, the nrst instance of an assimi- 
tion of races by edacational effort ; or an oUiteration of 
colors under the influence of the arts and sciences." 

^^ We are, friend Moon, who are founders of this Col- 
lege, a branch ol the Presbyterian Church, termed Perfec- 
tionists. It is our belief and impression, ^ as the twig it 
bent, the tree is inclined.' All ue evils which afllict hu- 
manity are not owing so much to the deprarity of our 
natures, as to the proper training of children. * Bring up 
a child in the fear ana admonition of the Lord, and when 
he is old ' he will not be apt to depart irom it." 

^' I haye very little doubt, friena Wren, education has 
much to do in forming the character. Early impressiona 
are generally the most lasting, and cannot be easily eradi- 
cate ; especially those of a religious tendency. As a 
g^ieral rule, if children embrace any rdigion, it will be 
tnat of tiiieir par^its." 

^^ That is an undeniable &ct, friend Moon, observabta 
in all the various relations of life. In this manner all the 
different religions upon earth, even Paganism itself, have 
been perpetuated. Ileligious prejudice is the most inve- 
terate; observe how Judaism, Mohammedism, Idolatry, 
nay, all the absurdities in belief, have withstood the zeal 
and assiduity of the missionaries of the Cross. Great and 
tremendous efforts to evangelize the world have been 
naado for a series of years, and vet the work se««* h^-t^^f 
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^This ohstina^ in the mind of man, friend Wren, 
aeconnts for the slow progress the world has made in the 
path of true civilization. £)ighteen hundred and fifty-four 
years have rolled away since Christ personally appeared 
upon this earth ; during that long period of time Christianity 
has been straggling to humanize our race, to soften the as- 
perity and cruelty of our passions, and introduce love and 
unity where hatred and strife formerly prevailed. Now, 
friend, when I survey the world, note the mighty throes 
ci Europe, the devastating war there prevailing, and then 
think of my own, my native land — what do I behold t 
Murmur ings, bickerings, and bitter animosities growing 
m in our midst. At such a sad picture, I am ready 
lumost involuntarily to exdaim, ^Oh I Lord, what is man 
Aat thou sbouldst be mindful of him ?' " 

^^ If our faith, fmnd Moon^ could be extensively dis- 
aeminated, we natter ourselves that a very salutarv effect 
would very soon be felt in the aflbirs of earth. Instead 
of disccffd and war, rapine and devastation — 4ove, bar* 
mony, and unity would be established. We belieye sin* 
eerely in human periection. Our aim is to carry it into 
effect here* I grant the scale is very limited, but suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its entire practicability. I rejoice 
iou will have an opportunity to witness the beautiful and 
armonious workings of our system." 

^' 1 came for that very purpose, fnend Wren. I am on 
a tour of observation. I wished to notice, with my own 
eyes, the conduct and feelings of white and black children 
educated together. Thou hast alluded to the prejudice 
of religion ; but there is another prejudice — the most de^ 
and bitter — I mean of race : die eradication of that wiu 
be the grandest achievement. I feel a deep solicitude in 
the success of this great experiment. As an honest and 
eonscientious man, and a sincere inquirer after truth, I 
will not ocmoeal from thee my /ears md my dovbU. As 
thou knowest, our people are not prone to flattery or dis- 
simulation, if we venture to speak at all, it must be in 
the words ' of soberness and truth.' " 

^^ I know, firiend Moon, how to appreciate the honesty 
of ^our intentions. Of the Quakers 1 have a vwy exalted 
opuuoB. I know them to be imy pioiiiy iinoera, peace- 
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Me^ and honest people. I will, therefore, take a great 
deal of pleasure in showing yon the practfeal operations 
of oar Cdlege. This prejadiee agunst color, I hope to be 
able to convince you is very wrong and nnjnst, and that 
homMi pride and yanity are the source of mnch turmoil aod 
mdess misery in this life. In the breasts of the studoits we 
strenuously aim to inculcate the most deep humility. We 
explain and elnddate to them our common origin from 
Aoam and Eve ; that hence we are all kindred after the 
flesh and should live in a common brotherhood — adc^ing 
for our motto equality and JraUmitfJ*^ 

^^ The theory is Tery beautiful, firiend Wren. What a 
happy worid this could be made, if discord-— that foul 
demon — could forever be banished from the earth ; if 
honesty, virtue, a^ tree piety should qMread and ovei- 
spread it, as waters do the great deep. 

^' Thy French motto, I l^lieve, was adop^ by Louis 
Napoleon nntil he could grasp all power in his own hands; 
since that event it has very litde signification. The idea 
of perfect equality is charming ind^d; but I must sb,j to 
thee, I am slow of f^ilh. I nave always been esteemed 
a rather odd gtnius. While I was growing, and before I 
arrived at the years of maturity, I could scarcely be made 
to believe anything until I had time to examine into all 
the whys and wherefores. All the good old women in 
the vicinity, in solemn conclave dedded sk»ptieimn would 
be my ruin. ^ Only think,' said they, ^ we told him, the 
other day, that there weare snch things as ghosts and 
witehes, and he disputed it all. We could have proved 
it by Scripture, but we don't bdieve the obstinate heretic 
then wonld have yielded.' So thou seest I am made of 
incrednlons materials." 

^^ Friend Moon, we are amused and delighted with such 
a singular commendation. These original thinkers are 
worth a great deal to society. We have started a new 
lentarprise— an institution of learning founded on princi- 
ples ^itirdy novel — ^having for its object the Assimilatimi 
of Baces and the abolition of Slavery in these United 
States. While sojourning with us we cordially invite your 
unrestrained criticism on what you may see and hear. 
You peed not imr^ giving ^<Hi8«*^a nun of candor is 
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Tardy met with in these car days. We hail, therefore, 
yonr arrival among us at this particular conjuncture as a 
most felicitous circumstance. The history of our College, 
its endowment, etc., will be fulJy disclosed — its objects 
and aims readily and freely detailed. So that you may 
return to the Queen Oity with a mind edified upon all 
these points." 

" 1 have heard some queer stories, friend Wren, respect* 
ing the endowment, the truth of which I would be glad 
to ascertain. It has been insinuated that mother Eng- 
land takes a deep interest in a local question that is em^ 
ImMiing thii Union — ^no doubt out of good motives^ I hope 
BO at least — I allude to Abolitionism. Thou knowest our 
Society are the advocates of peace — ^that we deprecate war 
in every form and shape. It is contrary to our doctrine 
to resent injuries — if one cheek is smitten, we turn the 
other, in obedience to the positive command of our Lord 
and Saviour." 

" I am well apprized, friend Moon, of your (]^uiet and 
inoffensive dispositions. In regard to your inquiry, I am 
the best qualified to give the answer. I had the honor 
of visiting England to obtain pecuniarv aid in laying the 
foundation of this Oolite. I was well aware of the phi- 
lanthropy manifested there for the Slaves of the United 
States. From a knowledge of this fact I went over v^y san- 

Siine of success. I imagined the prqect of founding an 
stitution like this, would be warmly and liberally ext* 
oouraged by those people. I considered the loofttion 
wonkf be a powerful recommendation in its favor. SitiH 
ated near the Lake, we would enjoy unusual facilities of 
dispatching Fugitive slaves to Canada. Bv making this 
place the focus of Abolitionism, we could operate very 
strongly and successfully upon tbs bordering Slave states. 
B^ the industry and energy of our emissaries in the South, 
with one hand we could decoy off and run to this point a 
multitude of slaves, and with the other pass them over U> 
her Majesty^s provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. 
These striking advantages, I flattered myself, I could paint 
in such vivid colors, as to induce the English people volun- 
tarily to supi^y the needed fiinds. 
^^ Bttt I regret to state, my pathetic appeali mi^ with no 
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vm f o om from tboBe cold heurts to which they w^re act* 
dressed. I received au abandance of symuathy — which, 
you know, is a very cheap commodity — but I wanted some- 
thing a little more tangible. I sank almost into despair. I 
was at a great loss what to do. In this extremity I venlnred 
finally to approach the Prime Minister of England. I had 
strong intimations of the deep solicitade felt by that gov- 
ernment in the glorioas canse of Abolition in oar country. 
Hovraver, I had very strong mit^ivings whether a propo* 
sition of the kind would meet with any &vor ; but it was 
the demur resort to do anything for my beloved College — 
the success of which I prized above all things. Under 
these feelings I sought an interview, and broached the 
Subject to his lordship, but it met with a stern and decided 
repulse. 

'^Thns the last ray of hope was extinguished. My 
cherished dreams were apparen^tly blasted. I began to 
make preparations to return home, and was on the point 
of bidaing adieu to my friends, when one of them whis- 

Sered in my ear that thirty tJiousand dollars had been 
cposited in bank, subject to my draft — by whom he was 
not at liberty to state, nor was it very material for me to 
know — that was a secret not to be divulged. However, 
I was not disposed to be over inquisitive — very wisely 
judging, whoever performed so great a charity would not 
wish his name proclaimed from the house-tops. I came 
back with the gift, not knowing, to this day, by whom it 
was contributed. I generously placed to the credit of this 
Institution twenty-three thousand dollars— only reserving 
seven thousand dollars to my own proper use, as a slight 
remuneration for my services in procuring so large a 
donation." 

^* Well, friend Wren, I think t^is College owes thee 
a large debt of gratitude for services so distinguished. 
It would be wicked to surmise that money came out of the 
secret service frmd of the British Government. Malig- 
nity may, and probably will, placSe that construction upon 
the act, but charity would forbid it. Ignorant of the source 
whence it was derived, we have no right to indulge in bad 
suppositions. It ought, therefore, to be taken for granted, 
tiie ^iriioU traasaotion waa^i^erfidctly &ir and legitimate.^ 
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^* Certainly, friend Moon, in that light, and fhat cmlj, 
it ought to be viewed. Beyond a doubt, it came into my 
possession by the free consent of the owner — ^immaterial 
who he was. He chose not to let his left hand know 
what the ri^ht was doing. When we do alms, our divine 
Saviour enjoined it upon us to do it secretly. In con- 
formity to that command the donor, in this particular case, 
acted. And who has any inst ground to complain t" 

" None whatever, friend Wren. Thou hadst the money, 
the main olj^^^ ^^ ^^y visit to England ; the money has 
been faithfully iq>plied, after deducting a small in^^anc^ 
for thy trouble, to the endowment of this College. A 
tnuQsaction that should be esteemed bona fide from ban- 
ning to end. That will suffice, so far as this donation is 
0(mcerned. 

^^ Now I wish to examine the ptdctical operations oi 
this wondrous College — its government, progress^ and the 
sweet accord of the two distinct races under thy charge. 
Yea, friend, I desire to see if we can make an Eden ci 
this discordant world of ours.'' 

^^ That &ct, friend Moon, I will demonstrate to your 
entire satisfaction to-morrow. A room has been prepared 
for you and David, to which this servant will conauct you. 
A happy night's rest to you both." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

DUlogae betwten ProfeMor Wren and Shan. 

^^ Bbothbb Wbkn," said Shan, ^^ I almost hate to in* 
timate it ; yet I can't refrain from expressing my suspi- 
cions of this old Quaker, Moon. I fear some disguise is 
practiced. I don't know — I hope I may be mistaken." 

" Why, Brother Shan, how you astonish me ! What 
induces you to think thus of our worthy old friend }" 

^^ Well, Brother Wren, I must tell yon th^ truth ; I bad 
16 
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ft long cliat with him at Elyrift — ^towftid the Iftftt I did not 
know where to place him.'^ 

" Oh, Brother Shan, that was owing to your ignorance 
of the tme Qnaker diaracter. That Society never prae- 
tke dissimulation, flattery, or deoeit. In the tme spirit 
of the Gospel, they reprove c^ admonish. Their frank- 
ness I like ; and to«morrow I anticipate a very tick treat 
in the remarks of this straightforward and honest old 
Qaaker. I will warrant yon, ne will come directly to the 
point, without any circnmlocntion." 

" Very good. Brother Wren ; but if youll let me judge, 
you will get very tirei of that old man before yon are 
done with him. You'll wish you had never seen him. 
His whcdeaome truths are worse than two^ged swords — 
thev cut in every direction. If I am not mistaken, ere he 
ia done be will utter sratiments never before heard within 
these walls." 

^* Ah I indeed, Shan ; that is in tme Qnaker style. That 
very thing commends him to me. People dissemble in 
this age too much. You cannot get a person to tell you 
phunly and bluntly the views he entertains on any given 
subject. He tries to be ^ all thin^ to all men ;' such time- 
serving spirits I cordially despise. Now, tell me, what 
has created your doubts of this <Jd honest Quak^ P 

^^ I happened to fall into his company at Elyria, Brother 
Wren. We soon formed an acquaintance, and entered 
into a lengthy conversation. His easy, placid manners, 
and entire sociability, m^de me feel happy in his society. 
He and I, on the same subject of Abolition, seemed to 
coincide in opinion, until we came to notice this powerful 
engine in our favor — the great writ of habeas corpus. 
When he came to comment on that, I could not tell, for 
the life of me, whether he was pleas^ with our use of it 
or not. I hold that to be our main citadel, and if that is 
to be assailed, it leaves us without refuse.'' 

^^ That shows, Brother Shan, the value of his advice 
He elevates himsdf above the petty excitements of th« 
day. That writ had its origin in times when the Ein^^i 
prerogative in England was greatly abused. Often the 
wisest and best men w^re thrown into the tower by tii^ 
Grown, on bare suspicion, or from secret information, and 
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tbare Uy in OMfineow&t for Tears without any trtld« To 
remedy so flagrant an abase of power, and to px>tect the 
people in the enjoyment of their personal lib^ty, this 
great writ — sometimes called the second Magna Charta — 
was instituled. Its design, yery truly, was not to inter- 
fere with commitments made in due process ct law, Imt 
with illegal and unwarrant;iU>le confinan^its." 

'^ These notions, Brother Wren, are not snited to the 
ao-a-headiiivendiB of this onr day. That old writ has 
been shorn of its anticjuated dress ; it is- enrobed now in 
modem drapery. - This is the age of steam and telegraph. 
The cars go with the velocity of birds in the air ; and as 
to the telegraph, it don't know distance at all. The 
old rules of law are out of date, and onght to be for- 
gotten." 

^^ My object was to show. Brother Shan, that the com* 
. ments of our old friend Moon, in relation to this writ, were 
in conformity to the principles of the conmion law. For 
aught I know, in his early day he may have imbibed 
tho^ notions from reading Blackstone^ Oommentaries. 
His' views of the writ from that source, were, in all like* 
libood, derived. I offer this onl^ as. an apolo^ for what 
be may have said ; but this subject we will dismiss, as I 
have something of greater moment, to which I design to 
invite your attention." 

'^ Pray, Brother Wren, what can that be i Has any- 
thing transpired among the students of a serious and un- 
pleasant nature?" 

•**Yes, Brother Shan, one <rf our young men — Tom 
Shaw— has fallen in love with Susa Bean, a very charming 
colored youn^ lady. Miss Susa is one of the most harm- 
k88, inniocent, and yirtooas matnres I ev«r saw. Her 
parents having intrusted her to our eare and protection, 
we shall be very vigilant in preserving her purity from 
the wiles <^ the depraved ana wicked. His aesiCT mast 
be evil ; I can place no other construction on the letter 
which has follen into our hands. He drc^yped it dily 
in the lett^-box at the post-office ; but it did not reach its 
destination — ^we wore too mueh on tlte al^ fSw that. For 
yo«ur satiafiictiMi I will lead it: 
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** * "Deam Susa : — My heart is tortured with loye : thou 
art the object. This avowal is extorted by the extremity 
of my affection. Oh ! sweet oreatore, can I hope for 
reciprocation? How and when shail this development 
be made? I was going to snggest, bat I tremble at tiie 
thought, for yoQ to meet me in a sequestered grove, situ- 
ate a short distance west of the College, at early dawn to- 
morrow mcMming. There, fanned by the soft zephyrs, we 
will give ourselves up to amorous delights. D^r queen^ 
if you sanctiim this suggestion, drop me a line in reply. 

^*' Yours ever, 

*''ToM Shaw.'" 

" Oh ! wicked wretch, Brother Wren, thus to try to 
ruin the bright hopes of so lovely a being. He must nave 

Presumed upon her color. If she had been white, per- 
aps he wouldn't have made so revolting a proposition. 
He merits the severest punishment: but how did you 
manage it?" 

^^ Here, brother, is our answer — ^the female hand nicely 
imitated : 

*^ * Dear Tom : — ^I have just received your loving epistie, 
and I hasten to respond. I will meet you in the grove, 
at the hour you have designated. There, we can hold 
unreserved converse^ in relation to our love. 

'* ' Yours, ever, 

" ' Susa Bean.' ** 

^^ The plot is all laid ; several of the pofessors, instead 
of Miss Sasa, will meet Tom there. We will see if a 
little of his amorous blood can't be extracted. The morn- 
ing zephyrs will not be quite so pleasant as he is fondly 
anticipating. What amorous delights are, he will learn 
to his sorrow. We will convince him of the folly of in^ 
dulging in such wioked thoughts. This Collie shall be 
celebrated, wherever it is known, as the pattern of virtus 
and not of vioe.'*^ 

^^ Oood^ good, Brother Wren. Let him suffer the pen- 
alty due to all sudi miscreants. He wishes to be the mur- 
derer <^ character — ^more dreadful than death itself. He 
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deliberately plans the destrnction of female yirttie ; thus 
entailing npon his victim imperishable misery and dis- 
grace. He ought to atone for his base presumption — to be 
made an example of, to deter all others from similar at- 
tempts in future." 

** That we will aim to do, Brother Shan. The discip- 
line of our College shall be rigid, impartial, and just. If 
such outbreaking sins are to be tolerated, human perfec- 
tion will not be attained. They must be nipped in the 
bud. Friend Moon shall be an eye-witness to all that 
transpires to-morrow, so that he may take back to the citr 
the testimony of our impartial administration of ourrnles.'' 

** Brother Wren, be more on your guard with that old 
man. I pretend to some knowledge of physiognomy, 
having made it my study some years ago. 1 have, therefore, 
marked his deep-sunk, dark-penetrative eyes — those mass- 
ive eyebrows, that high and nicely-turned foreliead of his. 
Now, I declare to you candidly, that I have a presentiment, 
all these gleanings here — ^these conversations, and all our 
secret acts, will come out some day in a look. I humbly 
ask — how would all these things look in print, dressed up 
in the plain, unvaniished, homespun style of your good 
old Quaker, Moon, If we get aaguerreotyped by him, 
take my word for it — the picture will not be wanting in 
any of its parts. I implcnre you to look to it." 

\^ Alas! JBrc^her Shan, you are unnecessarily alarmed 
about our guest, friend Moon. I am not afraid to trust 
him with aU I know, or ever expect to know, so completely 
has he insinuated himself into my confidence; and to- 
morrow shall be a day long to be remembered in the an- 
nals of our College." 

" Yes, Brother Wren, it will be remembered^ as long as 
the art of Printing endures — ^it will be stereotyped U> 
coming ages, by this good old Moon — that 's my predie- 
tion." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tom Shaw's Soliloquy— His Ohastiieiiient mnd BspsltiMU 

After Tom retired to his ro(»n^ he indulged in the fol* 
lowing soliloquy : 

**Here, indeed, is a nice, swe^ little letter. How 
prompt was Susa in her reply. She comes right up to 
the point at once, avoiding all circumlocution— Ibis is the 
reply. ' I will meet yon in the grove.' Plain, pomtive, 
and direct. None oi this foolish coyness of the white 
young ladies — who are afraid of their own shadows. I 
will scrutinize again the handwriting— to be sure there is 
no deception in this matter. It must — ^yes, it must be 
hers — it is a female hand, plain as daylight. There, I can 
see the nice, little, modest touch— the diffident, retiring 
flourish— Oh I what a cramped, sweet hand she writes. 
Then, she does not multiply words — a few lines bear tho 
welcome tidings of her consent. In the grove — silent and 
jetired, we are to meet, as the blushing mom rises in the 
Eafit. In those lovely bowers we will be alone — ^not for 
evil— Oh, no, but to plight our love. In that beauteous 
spot, we will ^ve ourselves up to unrestrained — no, not 
that; but to virtuous love. 

^^ But Susa is black^Oh ! dir^l thought, and I am 
white. The prejudice of race — ^how strong, how inveter- 
ate! How can I reconcile m^ poor old mother, father, 
8ist^*s and brothers to this disf^racefbl match — tor such 
the world will have it ? Will it not bring down the gray 
hairs of those dear parents in sorrow to uie grave ? For 
their feeble nerves, the shock, I fear, would be too power- 
ful and overwhelming ; yet we are, in this CoU^^, taught 
and instructed by wise and pious men, that there is no 
difference in races — that it is meritorious to amalgamate. 
I was going to make the experiment, but I am agonized 
at the very thought. Can I introduce Susa Shaw — sup- 
posing she is mine — with her black skin and African fea- 
tures, into polite, fashionable, and refined sociei^ I Will 
she be tolerated t — tiiat's my perplexity. 
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'* Here, within tbese walls, a forced^ social equality 
may prevail — ^tbe whites and blacks may be constrained 
to associate — ^be classed, instrncted, and play together — 
thus apparently making them all one. May-be I am going 
to play the fool I Why did I not reflect upon all these 
things before ? Oh t that I could get back that letter to 
Susa, and it was converted into ashes. I admire mv race, 
my color — why must I consent to adulteration ! It is a 
bitter pill, and must I swallow 'it? Oherlin — Oherlin^ 
would to God I bad never come here to witness this com- 
mingling; of races — this illustration of the glorious scheme 
of Abolitionism. 

^^ I have, aUs ! ^ne too far to retrace my steps with 
honor. My letter is in Susa's hands. I must go to the 
spot appointed — without giving her offense, I must invent 
some way to get out of this scrape. If ever hereafter, 
Tom Shaw shall so £Eur lose his self-respect, as to lall in 
love with a Darky, set him down as crazy." 

Thus encted Tom's soliloquy, iust before retiring to rest. 
Next morning early, a few of the protessors, with friend 
Moon, repair^ to the grove, to meet poor Tom Shaw. 
They had only time to secrete themselves in the thicket, 
before they heard footsteps softly approaching. Tom came 
to the designated spot, and with eyes dilated, gazed in- 
tebtlr around for his beloved Susa. Uprising, the pro- 
fessora «A company sorrounded Tom, whose iJ^es b^an 
to smite together, like Belshazzar's of dd. 

" What brought you here, so early this morning, Tom t" 
said professor Wren. ^^ It is rather unusual to see yoti 
out airing thus early." 

^^ The m(»ming, sir, was beautiful — ^I happened to wake 
early — ^and thinl of this pleasant grove, where I could 
6tn(ly my tessons without molestation." 

^^ I suppose 80, Tom — had you no (Hher object in oon* 
templation 1" 

'^ I can't flay, sir, I had." 

^^ We can say it for you then, Tom. Look at this let- 
ter — do you know the bacdwriting — ^that signature t" 

*' It 's mine, sir." 

*^ Did yon compose, and addrem this letter to Susa 
Bean!" 
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" 1 did, sir." 

^' And dropped it in the letter-box at the Post-OflSee in 
this place f ' 

'' Yes, sir." 

^^ Gentlemen, the proof is positive — strip, and bind him 
to that tree." 

*' What do you mean, Professor Wren ? Am I to be 
treated like the vilest slave or malefactor ? If I have erred^ 
it is only in intention— %ven that, I don't admit. Do yon 
make no distinction between thoughts and actions^ And 
you don't even know I had an evil intention — upon your 
part, that is only an inference." 

" Inference indeed, Tom. Your letter convicts you of 
a plot to min the happiness and reputation of one of the 
brightest jewels in school. Miss Snsa being colored, but 
aggravates your offense." 

^^Ah, sir, that is what I apprehended. You could have 
pardoned and forgiven me, if the lady had only been 
white ; — but in this case, it seems, I have committed the 
unpardonable sin. Mercy, therefore, I need not expect. 
You are infinitely more jealous of the character and vir- 
tue of the blacks than you are of the whites I" 

'* Oendemen," said Professor Wren, *' how long must 
we submit to such insolence ? Prepare him for cuastise- 
ment ; his very language shows his stubborn, nngovem* 
able nature. Ere we are done' with him, we will reduce 
him to submission." 

^^How stnmgely yon actl" said Tom. ^^ Am I to be 
stripped and bound to this rugged treet for what pur- 
pose? That you may gratify your revengeful feelings 
Dy inflicting upon me a disgraceful and cruel punisu- 
ment?" 

" No, Tom," replied Professor Wren, " we are not in- 
fluenced by feelings of revenge at all. In the presence 
of God, we are acting for your exclusive and especial 
benefit. Human nature cannot attain to perfection, un- 
less it is through much tribulation : it has often to pass 
throng just such ordeals as the one to which you are 
now exposed. 

'^ We will Ml down upon our knees in prayer to God 
to ^ide and direct us by his counsel in this t^ng emer- 
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MiMgr." Whereupon Professor Johns <^bred np the fol- 
fowiag fervent prayer : 

**0 Lord, our God, the Creator and Preserver of this 
darth, we are bowed in Thy presence this morning. We 
acknowledjBce we are poor worms of the earth — nnfit to 
approach Thy holy throne. But we humbly implore Thee, 
with deep humiliation, to condescend to hear our petition 
on the present occasion ; and to guide and control us by 
Thy holy will, and forbid that in anything, we should act 
contrary thereto. O Lord, our God, Thou knoweet the 
secret thoughts of our hearts, our imperfections, short- 
comings, and weaknesses. We implore Thee to manifest 
Th^ will to us in the present emergency. Here is an 
emng mortal who hath oeen meditatmg evil in his heart, 
and who hath been led astray by the devices of the wicked 
one. O Lord, vouchsafe to reveal to us what we shall do 
unto him, that he may be reclaimed and simctified unto 
Thee. In Thy hands are the issues of life and death, and 
into Thy holy keeping we commit ourselyes, through our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen." 

Aft^ the pray^ all sat in solemn silence, waiting the 
response from the court of heaven. At last Professor 
Wren interrupted, by saying : 

^^ Brother Johns, what sayeth the Lord t^' 

^^ The answer is, Brother Wren, that yon scourge the 
yoang man.'' 

Ko soonw said than done; Brother Wren went nimbly 
to work on pOor Tom's naked back. He made acute an- 
gles and parallels with extreme rai)idity, intending to lay 
on the roQ with mathematical precision. 

Brother Jc^ns, in the meantime, wiA the most pious 
feelings, ejaculated : 

** Whip him prayerfully, bro&er ; O, let it all be done 
* in the most prayemil manner. May it be all for Tom's 
eanctification I O Lord, mxy he hereafter aspire to that 
human perfection^ so essential to the peace and harmony 
of the world, and which it has been our pious aim to 
teadi and inculcate." 

Poor Tom, as might well be supposed, was writhing un- 
der the severe administiation of Brother Wrm, who applied 
^ Imk with eonsomttaia sUtt^as thoo^ ha had learned 
17 



the art io scmthern dimes. At last poor Tom's moolk 
opened, and he npbraided his torturers in the Mlowing 
terse and energetic langnage : 

^ Oh, Tile hypocrites ! yonr hearts are made of gall I 
Tell me not of prayerfiil whip{>ingsl Ood deliy^ me 
from all snch. Talk of my sanctification by snch means ! 
You are more merciless than the negro-drivers of the 
South. They don't punish for thoughts but for open dis- 
obedi^ice. What is my offense? What are you doing! 
Oh, you vile wretches I' satiate your vengeance, ev^i to 
the taking of my life ; from this day forward it is not 
worth preserving. How can I stand up under this dis- 
grace ? it will be a mark upon me worse than Gain's* 
My associates wiU shun and aespise me ; like a vile rep* 
tUe they wUl pass aroand me. ^ ' ^ 

^^ My poor back will bear tlie record o( my ruin : there 
the lines are written in blood and will endure. You shed 
crocodile tears over the wretched slaves of the South : 
for them all your sympathies — if any you have — ^are ex- 
hausted. Them you love or pretend to love ; but for me, 
is this your respect and flection — ^a white student, in- 
trusted to your care, by confiding parents, respectable and 
wealthy ? What kind of a spectacle do I present ? . Lock 
upon me, cruel monsters ; see my back lacerated by your 
unfeeling stripes — praverful ones, if you please. Oh! 
what a perversion of things sacred I And then tell me 
what is the great offense— those few lines of love to Susa 
Bean, one d[ yonr black jewds ? You intercepted the 
letter — ^it never reached her at all. You penned tiie an- 
swer, and laid the trap for m^ inezperien^ feet. I fell 
into the snare, and 0<k1 knows I am suffering the severest 
penalty, considering the nature of the offense. 

^^ Then, how does the matter stand ? I don't admit my 
aim was injury to Susa B<Min ; but have it your own 
way ; at most it is merely a contemplated wrong — ^an 
offense by thought and not by aetion. But you have 
decoyed me to this &tal spot. Away with such cruel 
treachery. Tell me no more about human perfection — 
the equidity of races — the elvsium you intended to make 
Oberlin:— tf it's not a hdl on earth, I am mistaken. 
Abolitionism, from this day forward^ I ibidl eordiaUy 
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ablHnr. Yon haye oootrived to bring the two T9iO&$ here 
tc^ether, and thai is the cause of my snfiering. The 
whites are esteemed by you as inferior * your honors and 
affections cluster around the blacks. I shall retire from 
this ocdlege, cured of all affection for the negro— both now 
and forever." 

Tom was then released, left behind to adjust his cloth- 
ing, and then repair to the CoUe^ for his trunk, with the 
positive injunction to depart forthwith from Oberlin, 
where his lace was never more to be seen. 

The company returned to College — old friend Moon walk- 
ing in the rear — deeply musing on the tragical scene of 
tiie minnin^. A tear often stole down his cheek, and he 
uttered audibly to himself, at the same time shaking his 
head, $hame— shame — shame! and from the fullness ot 
his heart, utterance will be given in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

CoDTersatiaii between Profetior Ween and Moon. 

" Fbibnd Moon," said Professor Wren, " you have wit- 
nessed this morning how impartial we are in our punish- 
ments. Having the two races — white and black — ^to 
manage and control, our rules have to be rigidly enforced. 
We hold to be our most paramount duty--^e preserva- 
tion of good morals among the students. Now, do you 
not think the chastisement inflicted on Tom Shaw will be 
long remembercKl, and have a most salutary effect ?" 

" Remembered! friend Wren," replied Moon; *'it can- 
not be forgotten — ^it is imprinted in the tablets of my 
heart in living characters, there to endure till memory 
fails. I have been a spectator of a scene that has com- 
pletely unnerved me — my feelings have been too much 
excited; I am rather too sympatJieiio to look on such 
emelty with <y>mposure." 



^^ The mark of a great and good man, friend Hoob« I 
could praj over «id weep over that ualortnni^ yonth; 
while at the same time, I felt mjrself nndar the disagree- 
able necessity of inflicting upon him the punishment I 
did. By prayer, we appealea to Grod to direct ns npon 
that trying occasion : we wished to act in obedience to 
His divine will, as it was onr Ohristian duty. What 
think you of that plan V^ 

^^ I would, friend Wren, rather be excased from eacpress* 
ing my opinions on points of so moch delicacy. If we 
are constrained to speak at all, thon art not ignorant of 
onr mle to nttn*, on all occasions, the genuine sentiments 
of onr minds ; but I prefer to be indulged in sil^ice." 

^^ CoiQe, friend Moon, we want your eriticUms withoirt 
reserve, in relati<m to our ccmdact, and the regulations of 
this Oollege." 

^' I am averse, friend Wren, to intrude my humble 
opinions upon such pious and lit^ury men. My object 
in life has been to do aood; if I cannot do that, I pre- 
fer to do nothing. If i could think my counsel wonla be 
of anv avail, I would freely give it ; but I presume it 
would not be heeded. This oki world of ours will move 
on in its old beaten track, in despite of what either of us 
can say or do. The settled notions and habits of man- 
kind are not to be changed by a straw. The afiairs of 
the world, I /ear^ are not susceptible of any great ameli- 
oration." 

^^ Then, friend Moon, yon are not a man of progress t" 

^^ In some things I am, friend Wren ; in others I am 
not. One half of me is Old Fogy; Uie other. Young 
AmerieaJ^ 

^' A sort of a hermaphrodite, friend Moon ; a milk and 
water mixture. Come, explain to ns your meaning: we 
will be glad to hear it." 

^' H^e it is, friend Wren : in respect to government and 
laws, I stand where the old jurists have stood for ages. I 
have not advanced a peg. Thou ma^st, in this resoect, 
charge me with old jogywn. 1 claim and deanana for 
the laws the same obedience and respect that have been 
claimed for them for thousands of y^rs. I do not mean 
for a portion of the laws, but for the entire code. Tboo 



wilt iee I pretend to no afflnitj with the higher law party 
of the daj — ^I have not pn^ressed to that point. 

^^ Then, again, in all onr annexations — ^in the enlarge- 
ment of our area — I am with Yoong America. And I 
go for another modem doctrine, that the $ons of the soil 
shall be its rulers. 

^^ Again, I can tell thee, the worid is progressing in a 
direction I do not admire— it is in the path of vioe.^' 

^^ Tell ns, friend Moon, how this state <^ sodety has 
been prodnoed." 

^^ Inat is easily told, friend Wren. There are peoj^ 
who are striring to elevate themselves above the govern* 
ment and laws of their country — ^who are professing to 
obey a higher law — ^a thing und^ned^ nndefinable — ^in« 
stead of submitting to the roles established bv the supreme 
authority of the State. This leads to anarchy — ^ana from 
anarchy to despotism there is but a span.'' 

Shan in the comer to himedf: " Now, Brother Wren, 
you'll find out that good old Quaker. If he don't give it 
to you, hip and thigh, I am no judge. Yon have been 
tryiog to stir up the volcano ; look out for the burning 
lava." 

** Friend Moon," said Wren, " do you not acknowledge 
the superior obligations of God's laws over man's } if 
they conflict, which must I obey !" 

^^ That if^ friend Wren, is needless ; th^re can be no 
conflict in the laws. In my vocabulary, there is no such 
thing as two sets of laws. Ihey all emanate either 
directly or indirectly from the great Author of our 
existence." 

Shcm to himself: ^' That's something new under the 
sun. Let's see how he will make out that position." 

He leans forward, with both ears wide open, to catch 
every word of the argument now in progress. 

" I would like, friend Moon," said Wren, " to hear by 
what process of reasoning yon can sustain a position so 
novel, and so much at variance Mrith the religions senti* 
ments of the world. We had supposed Ood^9 lawe and 
fnan*» lawe were, and might be, variant,^^ 

^^ That very supposition is the cause of infinite mischief 
to society. Let me ask thee a few questions. Is not this 
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earth, and all that is attached to it, the workmanship of 
Qoii In His own image, divine writ informs ne, He 
created man. He is our Creator — ^He made and fashioned 
ns according to the pleasure of His divine mind. We 
were made the mlers over this earth ; we were to exercise 
dominion over it and all the animals. I cannot better 
express mv ideas of creation than in this manner: God, 
in the divine conncil, resolved to make man. What kind 
of a being he should be, was all fixed in the economy of 
heaven. He was to be endowed with reason — sociable 
in disposition — to be enabled by the institution of two 
sexes, male and female, ^ to multiply and replenish the 
earth.' Jn divine contemplation, this great masterpiece 
of creation was thus planned and arranged. 

" The next inquiiy was, bow to supply him witb a 
place of abode, and whatever was requisite to supply bis 
wants. This earth, therefore, and all we find upon it, 
was created for his use and enjoyment. The air, the 
earth and water, were to teem with living creatures that 
would supply him with meat. There was an abundant 
and inexhaustible supply of provisions. For his bread 
the earth was impregnated with seeds, that sprouted and 
grew. By thersweat of the brow, the earth would bring 
rorth abundantly all the fruits and grains essential to his 
health and existence. What more was lacking? He 
needed raiment. Behold the wool, cotton, hemp, flax, 
and silk, placed within his reach. By his manufacturing 
skill and mdustry, all these can be converted into fabrics 
suitable for his dothing. 

"Dost thou not see what ample provision has been 
made by God for his children npon earth t I think 1 hear 
Him saying to man. All this earth, and every living crea- 
ture upon it, are yours ; arise, slay and eat. Kake your- 
selves comfortable and happy. What beneficence in 
Him who made us out of the dust of the earth I We can- 
not sufiiciently adore Him for so great and unmerited 
blessings." 

" All that, friend Moon, sounds well enough * but I am 
waiting to hear how ^ou are going to make all laws of 
equal K>rce and dimity; that was your position, now let 
us see bow you wiS sustain it." 
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*^ To that point I am hastening, friend Wren. I have 
stated, man is a sociable, rational being, so fcn-med by 
his Creator. Are we not prone to form communities t 
and why ? Because oar natures are sach, that we cannot 
endure a solitary life. This has been ordained of God. 
Alone, we are miserable; in society, we are happy." 

*' Very well, friend Moon, what does that argue, as to 
laws t" 

*' Now, to that point, friend Wren. Man is so consti- 
tuted, that he must live in communities. Families are 
the first elements of society — the small sprigs that help 
to constitute the great body politic. A nation is composed 
of an association of families. It may be large or small, 
according to circumstances. Hence, we find the human 
iamily upon this earth divided off into numerous distinct 
nations. 

^^ The question recurs, how have these nations been con- 
stituted f By forming what is termed. Government. A 
nation is bound to have a head — ^a common will. Other- 
wise, it would have no power .to act. It would be an im- 
movable machine. After the institution of Government, 
the enactment of Laws will necessarily follow, for the pur- 
pose of defining the civil rights and relations, which ap- 
pertain to individuals as members of society ; or, in other 
words, commanding what is right and forbidding what is 
wrong. 

^^ Now, what is the conclusion ? That God formed us 
for Society — ^that government and laws from that very 
fact, must necessarily result. Hence, I contend the whole 
is in conformity to iJivine arrangement — society, govern- 
ment, and laws — ^the one as much as the other; it is in 
accordance with His will, that these things should prevail 
upon earth. 

^But how, friend Moon, does such argument prove 
laws, passed by a legislature, are of equal force with those 
that are divine t" 

" Just in this way, friend Wren. Gk)d made us, such 
beings as we are, and willed our happiness. Animals 
have instinct only; man is indued with reason, which 
gives him pre-eminence. From this faculty, contrivance 
results — by it we are enabled to adopt means to arrive at 



a particalar end. God foresaw ilMt reaaoo wtndd ^sTify 
ns to discover ^the proper meaeares to adopt, to attain hap* 
piness — the desire of which, is implanted in every bosom. 
He said in his Divine Wisdom, I will sappose-^^ I will 
not openly {Mromnlgate a code of laws for man — ^bemtna* 
it is unnecessary — having made him rationcU^ he will dia- 
cem the proper path that leads to happiness ; he is en- 
dowed with a fSftcnlty that will goide and conduct him 
aright. 

^^ ^ I have implanted in his breast the love of his species, 
that law I have made so strong, he can never run counts * 
to it Oovemment and laws he will invent and estaUish. 
Thus, his civil relations will be r^^lated in such a way 
as to make him happy. I am willing, and have confided 
to him this high prerogative. The great laws of nature, 
which I have ordained, his reason will enable him todia- 
cover and obey. I have established general principles, 
by which all inanimate matter is contrcmed and r^ulated. 
In respect to those things, I have left nothing to chance or 
contingency. Then in r^ard to my creature man, I 
know at a glance, what he will do. I understand the 
secret springs of his action.' If Ood had condescended 
to communicate with us at all, it might have been in the 
language I have used.'' 

^^ Grant it all, friend Moon, and yet, how does it prove 
human laws are equal to divine }" 

^^ Were we made in his image or not t However that 
may be, we are sociable in our dispositions — ^made to live 
in families and communities — ^thus to unite as ourmttures 
and propensities prompt us. Then the terms upon which 
we unite, must be prescribed ; this agreement is called 
the government. Tne power thus crated, immediately 
goes to work in making rules to define our dutie8--our 
rights, relations, as members of civil societv. For what 
purpose? To promote harmonv in the body politic; 
and that can only be done by afiording protection to per> 
sons and property. By no other mode can damestie tran- 
qnillity be promoted. By these means the will of God, 
in creating us the owners of this earth, is clearly fulfilled. 
Thou mayst contend — these laws made by man are still 
not binding, simply because God did not enact them Him* 
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mUI Thfa poww He did not cbooee to cMretee; but 
thought proper to delegate it to his cfeatore. The dele- 

fation of the power to loan, who acts as his agent, shows 
uman laws to be in coincidence with His will. Thej 
are thus sanctioned and ratified as dearlj within the 
scope o( man's autliority, and as essential to that happi- 
ness which he intended for him to enjoy." 

'^ That is a novel argument, firiend moon — ^leannot see 
its relevancy to the point in issue." 

^^ But let me ask Uiee, friend Wren, does He vnll our 
happiness f" 

** Beyond doubt, frigid Mopn." 

^' Tliat being granted, I ask thee if we can live in 60« 
ciety without me institution of government and laws t" 

^^ I am not prepared to say, mend Moon, that we can 
at i»resent." 

^' Then it has been ordained <^ God, friend Wren, that 
government and laws shall exist. He has so organised 
our natures, that without them^ we cannot be nappy. 
Seeing, therefore, that laws are indispensable to our secur- 
ity, peKSce, and enjoyment, another question of the most 
vital importance arises — ought thev not to be $irietly 
obeyed and enforced f Who shall aare to trample them 
under his ieet, and hold them unworthy of his observance t 
By so doing, a most fatal example is set. Even here, in 
thy small community, bast thou not rules laid down, by 
which the students are to be governed I Order is heaven's 
first law. All the worics of creation move in order. This 
earth revolves in its orbit in obedience to laws iminressed 
upon it at the time of creation. For thousands oi years, 
in its diurnal and annufd revolutions, there has not been 
the slightest variation. Cast your eyes over the illimit- 
able universe— observe the sun, stars, planets, and comets, 
rolling in the immensity of space. Is there any disorder, 
or collision ? None whatever. All indicate perfect har- 
mony, displaying the consummate wisdom of the Divine 
Architect. But when we come down to man, the pro- 
prietor of this earth— t^ere discord commences. How 
has this happened i Because he was made 9k free <$ffent. 
God, in His Divine Wisdom, did not think proper to 
make him a mere machine— ndestitute of voUtion ; but 
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gave him the libeitj ct choice — the power to do good or 
evil^ without which, he could not ha^e been an aecountdUe 
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Tlie OoDTerantioii Continued. 

^' PsBMrr me, friend Moon," said Wren, ^ to state, I do 
not precisely see the application yon are going to make of 
the iH^eceding observations. That order is manifested in 
all tne works of the universe, I am not disposed to call in 

Suestion; that God has made all things wisely and won* 
erfnlly, I humbly confess ; but I will wait to hear your 
desim in all this matter." 

^^1 was going, friend Wren, to make a practical appli- 
cation, ere I was done. I stated, man was a free agtnt. 
My aim will be to show — in violation of the will of his 
Maker — how shamefully he is abusing that distinguished 
attribute; instead of making this a olisrful home, as he 
should do— he has filled the earth with turmoil, devasta- 
tion, rapine and bloodshed. He has converted this ely- 
sium into misery. In the organization of man, what 
masterly workmanship is disiuavedl When I examine 
human anatomy, the structure of our earthly tabernacle, 
I must confess, though it is complicate, it is a wonder- 
ful piece of machinery. The mind, the spiritual sub- 
stance, controls all our movements. Beason, enlightened 
reason is the great arbiter of our actions, that weighs as 
it were, in a bsdance, the fitneee of thinge. Beason sits 
in judgment upon the propriety of laws, or all other mea- 
sures affecting us individually, or as a nation. It is the 
monitor upon whose still, small voice we must rely, to 

Slide our unwary feet along the slippcnr paths of life, 
ow few follow its dictates 1 Here is the source of all 
our woe upon this earth. Beason is often dethroned, and 
we abandon ourselves to the control of our wicked^ un- 
governable passions." 
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^^ Now I ask thee, in all siscmty, what kind of a spec- 
tacle does hnmanitj present to ns at this day. Oo to 
Europe, to the Crimea — there thou canst witness what 
pride, envj, folly, and ambition are capable of achieving. 
Examine the heavy guns, the invention of machinery for 
mntnal slaughter. There stands Sevastopol, with her 
towering forts and bristling cannon. The idlies are 
stm^ling for its capture — tne Bussians to defend — the 
work of death still progressing. When it will end no one 
can foresee. When we take into consideration the powers 
involved in the contest, we cannot refrain from thinking 
llie Eastern war is destined to be of long duration, and 
<me of a very sanguinary character. 

^^ But when I come to cast my eyes over the political 
conditicm of my own — ^my native land — ^I find muoh^ very 
tnt^h to deplore. I fear the demon of discord has been let 
loose in our midst, and there are preparing for our beloved 
Union calamities tenfold more terrible than those afflict- 
ing the old world." 

/SAon, in ths comm*^ 9ay9 — '^Aha I the old rogae has 
been in heaven, traveled up and down the universe, over 
the old world, but has at last got back — now we are going 
to have tiiunderl I told brother Wren so; he thouglS 
lumself wiser than I — but 1*11 be mute." 

" You, friend Moon," said Wren, " spoke of discord in 
our country. What has catered it but African slavery f 
Come, point out to us the origin of our political troubles 
and their remedy." 

*'That our beloved country, friend Wren, is involved 
in very serious troubles, will not be denied. There is an 
alienation growing up between North and South, deeply 
to be deplored. By whose agency has it been produced t 
is the great inquiry. I will tell thee how it has been 
brought to pass. Not by slavery, no, no/ that shall not 
be made the * scc^-goat ;^ but by the ^higher la'ixf party. 
Thou knowest how strenuously and ardentiy our Society 
opposed political Abolition, that we considered it unfor- 
tunate and unwise at the time, and yet think it the source 
of immense evil. 

^^ I have already intimated tiie value of order in society. 
Without it there can be no happiness upon earth. 



^^Now the end and aim of GoTenunei^ and Lows, 
are to establish and maintain order; but this can (mlj 
bo done by their striet and unifiMrm observance. I wonld 
call thy attention to the manner of making laws, not in 
monarSueS) bnt in onr repnUic. We have State Logida- 
tives and a Congress. FrcHO these bodies all the laws in 
existence have emanated. To what respect are those li»vs 
entitled by every member of oar Soci^y % To be satisfied 
<m this point we must look lor a mom^it at the stmctnre 
of oar government. Oars is a representative repnbHe. 
The pec^e are held to be die sovere^s — not that they 
meet in abody to enact laws or to execute them — bnt tha^ 
they select the persons to whom those powers are dele* 
gated. The ballot-box gives to the people Ae absolute 
ecHitrol of the diffisrent departments of the government, 
as they conid have in a democracy, because the repsn* 
sentative is held to be the exponent of the will and wishes 
of his constitu^itB. The Li^p^ative Assemblv emanates 
directly from the people, and to them is confided the power 
to enact laws, subject to the aiq>roval of the governor. In 
theory, ther^bre, the laws are supposed to be passed in 
accoraance with public sentiment. The Law*makii^ de» 
partment of our -government is idone authorized to enact 
the Statutes whi^ fill up our code. If they are objee* 
tionable, the modification or repeal must proceed from the 
same source. The way to enact laws is clearly laid down 
in our Constitution. 

^^ Must laws, fairly and r^ularly enacted by the ap* 
pointed authority, be set at naught by any portion of the 
people! yf\i9A ot ikiQ hiaJier law^-U^ds lawt I say to 
thee — ^I say to all — ^how darest thou elevate thyself abova 
the conceDtnM;ed wisdom of the State, or of the nation? 
We have intrusted to the wisest and best men in the 
State — chosen, by ourselves — the right to make Iai« 
for us. Did they not know Gk>d's laws fully as wdl as 
thou! Are those laws only known to AbditionistsI 
Have they been made the peculiar favorites <^ heaven — > 
to them, and them only has Gk)d disclosed his laws, leav- 
ing all the rest of mankind in ignorance of their nature 
and effect! 

^' What arrogant presum|>tion I But look aft the i^ffuA 



of ftis ^ kigber law* doctrine. It is in tfast ligbt I wsnl 
llM»e to mze npon it«— to meditate upon tfao con9equ6nce$ 
which now from the liberty taken to abrogate a portion 
of the laws, if thj higher law shonld be variant. 

^^ Thou art not sensible of the danger produced by such 
a contempt of the laws. Dost thou not know it opens the 
floodgates of mobocracyf What hare I behdd this morn- 
ing? A youth sapped and scourged, not in obedience 
to the mies of the College, but by this ^ hi^er law.' I look 
upon the whole tragsdy as a species ot petty, c(»itemp< 
tiUe mobism. Then what a desecration of religion, to 

Etiy over a defenseless yontli bound with cords, and to 
y on the lash prayerfully! My God! may not tiiese 
mgoA eyes ever look »pon soeh another mournful scenel" 

^ Why, friend Moon, yomr iMigoage is getting to be too 
deroffator^ to be enduied." 

ma/i, tn the comer — "Oho! ohol" 

" Be patient, friend Wren, until I can get through with 
my admonitions. I will first pye you my views of this 
experiment to remove \itt prejudice of color, and then I 
will explain more fully the pernicious tendency of Aboli-^ 
tionism." 

** Go on, thou enmty old soul," rejoined Wren ; " w# 
will try to bear with thy abuse, if we can." 

" I am not particular, friend Wren, what ej^thets thou 
usest in spewing of me. I was not raised m the eirde 
of courts — I am a plain, Uunt man, and I do not lay 
ebdm to any great rennement in manners. Ab to the pre* 
judice of race and cdor, can it be removed by founding 
colleges like this, or by any other mode we can possiUy 
adopt! i say empbatioally, nay, nav. The whites have 
been kept distinct up to our time, and by no mixture with 
Hie Idaws will they ever suffer their blood to be adulte* 
rated. The white, the Made and yellow races will be 
lound upon this eaith thousands of years hence, as they 
are at this day. Why will it be so ! Because the preju* 
dice now felt, will go down from generation to genera- 
tion . Am<ag the different nations of the whites, marriage 
Klatk>ns are not oAen fonncd. The Irish and Germans 
rarelv intermarry. So with the Native Americans — ^wiM 
not di» rqpofpianee be aoneh alxwgsr to a|i iatennarri 
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iriAi tii6 blades t I oome to the oondQakm, therefinre, 
that it is perfectly fiitile to expect the white and Uack 
races will ever be iBdoced to amalgaiiiate. 

^^ I oome DOW to Abolitionism, of which this OoUege 
is the patron and the type. Is not secticMial strife grow- 
ing at an awftd rate I Are not the signs of the times 
^BArftilly (Mninons ? Are we not harrying on to the tot- 
tex of civil discord! Is not our domestic tranqnillitv 
greatly disturbed t Verily it is. And how have all 
these evils been produced! By a departure from the 
plain, salutary {M-mci]^es of the Federal Compact, and 
the liberty that has been taken to dispense with the laws. 
What is the effort now making to raise a Northern Party, 
who shall fi^t under the bran^ of freedom, but to in- 
crease the imtation already existing between the sections 
North and South ! Thou wishest to add fiiel to the flune 
already intensely burning." 

^^ We do not, frigid Moon, propose to disturb Slavery 
in the States, but onlj to ^EchKle it from the Territories. ' 

^^What a flimsy petext, fiiei»l Wr^il The great 
contest is only over the T^tories 1 Thou wouldst sun* 
der this Union rather than concede to the South the riff hi 
to expand. Thou art Utterly opposed to the admission 
of any more Slave States. C&nst thou not see such an 
objection goes to the severance of the Union ! If thou 
hadst so great a distaste to Slav^, as to keep new States 
on that account out of the Union, how canst thou tcderate 
the company of those already in ! If the one is so ab- 
horrent, the continuance of tite South in the Union must 
be equally objectionable. If the one is unuxnihy to come 
in, surely the others are equally unworthy to remain. 
Ever since 1787, the North has beoi in alliance with the 
South, and what new light has Imrst upon the world to 
show that alliance shomd be dissolved! Is the North 
prepared to say ^she is tired and disgusted with the 
Union !' Since the day it was formed, the relative con- 
dition of the SoQth has undergone no diange. She had 
slaves then — she has them yet. She is no worse in '56 
than she was in '87. What can be the matter { She has 
done nothing to give umlnra^ to the North. There site 
stands, weaong tiie same hwilimaBts the had on at the 
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^e of our union with her. She is pamre, bearing aU 
tiiiis vituperation without a murmur. She has not de- 
manded of the general government any special legislation 
in her favor. On an eqiMl footing with the NcMrth she 
is resigned to stand or &11; but she claims — ^ay that is 
her great offense — an e^cU privil^e in settling the Terri- 
tories. This, by thy party, is held to be a darmg aggres- 
sion — a wanton encroachment." 

^^ What have you to say, friend Moon, of the Missouri 
TuffiansP^ 

'' What have I to say of them, friend Wren t Thorn 
knowest I abhor mobism — violence of every kind^ from 
the bottom of my heart. Have I not pleaded with thee to 
revereAce and obey the laws of the land without any 
reservation I Have I not made it manifest that, by this 
SQteans only, the peace, the happiness of sock^, can be 
maintained and preserved? In all the argument thai 
» the great point I wished to place on an immovable 
basis. 

^^ But, as a lover of his country, as a devoted frigid to 
our fi-ee institutions, I have to examine into the causes of 
this ruffianism^ to probe thoroughly this disease that is af- 
flicting the body pcuitic. Now,! ask thee, how it has hap- 
pened that the South is so exasperated against the North ? 
What has produced this change there in pitblic feeling t 
What has made the peo{de here such had and disagree- 
able neighbors that weir company is abhorred /" 

^^ I can assert, friend Moon, it is owing to the despot- 
ism of slave-hdders." 

'^ Ay, indeed. The North is guiltless of any vsrong. 
She has let her light so shine that others will see^and con- 
fess her good works. I might say, let those who are in- 
nocent cast the first stone. Yerily, verily, we can see a 
mote in the eyes of others, while a. beam is in our own. 
The great question is, have the people North fulfilled their 
civil and religious duties in the ttpirit of the Gk>spel ? The 
Abolitionists, as a party, claim to be religious. And as 
to thee, thou art aspiring to perfection. 

" Tl^n I am dealing with Christians, the followers of 
the meek and lowly bwe of Bethlehem— of Him who had 
not where to lay his head. What were his Jife and pre- 



eeptt t He went aboot doins good. He sooght not the 
perishing honors of this earth ; His kingdom was not of 
this worid. With government, politics, or laws He n^ver 
eoneemed. BatHisdedarationwas-^torend^nntoOsBsar 
the things that were Caesar's." What does this implv f 
Surely that His mission was not to overthrow the settled 
orders of society, bnt to ftilfill Uie law. He, therefore, 
did not come as a political inmowUar — as an agitator. 
And yet, while He was incanmte th^re was an ample field 
for the exercise of philanthropy. The condition <^ the 
Jews— the fihvorite peoi^e of God — was at that day fiur 
from bring oomfortaole. They were groaning nnder the 
iron despotism of Imperial Borne. They had been con* 
qnered Md absorbed in that mighty empire. Throngh* 
e«t its vast extent slavery, the most cmel and debased, 
wasted. Notwithstanding, not a word escaped the divine 
Saviour in condemnation of the institntions ^ the day. 

^^ Art tbou and others aiming to tread in His footsteps t 
Thy duty is plain. Thou canst not be a political inn^ 
vator — thy agitation most cease. What did St. Paul do, 
when he met with Onesimns, a fugitive slave f Did he 
aid and secrete him so as to deprive his master of his 
services t Nay, nay ; so &r from it, he enjoined it npoa 
him to go and submit hin»df to his authority ; he seni 
Mm hack. 

'^ I may be singnlar, bnt I have been meditating upon 
onr want of Christian duty and fidelity. Suppose we, in 
Ohio, had followed Paul's example. We fiim a fugitive 
slave on our side ; we take him back to the owna^^e^ 
liver him up according to our jiighUd faith. If it were 
me, I wmild say to sudi slave, ^ Oo with me to thy owner ; 
it is my eivil duty to deliver thee up. I cannot aid or 
encourage thee in running away ; a few might thus make 
theur escape, but it will to a great injury to those still in 
bondage. Oo back and bear the yoke wkh the r^t of thy 
brethren, until the Lord shall open a way for a general 
emanctpatioQ. If I were to assist thee in making thy 
escape, it would make me the enemy of thy master. I 
could not do anything with him by persuasion — it would 
hmrden his heart — Md hence he will not let tiiee and 
^timt ga. TUa wMld be unfoifanatii to all &/ ktndied 



aAer tiie flwh yet in bondage. Bat by Ay going btdt 
with me, I can approaeh him^ and my entreaties will be 
beard, because he will esteem me his friend. On such 
an occasion I could say to him : My friendy I found thy 
slave on my side of the river, trying to escape from thy 
service. As a citisen of this Union, and as tby neighbor, 
I have felt mysdf eomtrained to bring him back, and to 
deliv^ him up to thee ; I have exhorted him to yield obe- 
dience to thy authority, and not to attempt to leave thee. 
I commend him to thy mercy for this tran^ression, and 
by pardoning him, he will be more fiuthAif and true in 
fature. 

'^ Would not such a course as this, had it been nniver- 
wlly adopted, borne good firuitsf— ay, it would have 
cemented this Union, and its foundation would have been 
a rode, against whieh fiietions and foreign influence would 
have beat in vain. 

^ I ask thee, if &i8 would not have been following the 
precepts and examples of our Lord and Savimurf As 
Christians^ we must not be liie disturbtn of the public 
peace. We must respect the public authority. Dost thou 
not find Christians livii^ under the mildest, as well at 
the most despotic governments} Thou hast been in 
England, among lor(& and royalty. Did it ever occur to 
thee to proclaim tby inalienable righte then — ^to advocate 
a perfect equi^ty 2 Dost thou imagine Mrs. Stowe ever 
told the iHichess of Butherland th^ was no royalty ia 
blood t that the union between Chordi and State was 
absord } that the law of primogeniture— to create and 
perpetuate the lords of the reaXm — ^was trnti-repuUican, and 
ought to be repealed ? Or didst thou ever assail these 
distinctions in society } Thy lips were sealed as well as 
bers, on these &vorite topics, while sojourning in Eag^ 
land. The ^ higher law ' is unknown m the vigcnrous reign 
of monindiy. l^e Christians in that realm, are not like 
thee, contending for political innovation. They are 
quietly and peaceably fulfilling their mission upon earth ; 
to do good to all mra^ to love their enemies, Md difiase 
the m^t of love and chfurity. 

*' Bf^ what must I sot to thee, the head and rei^feseii* 
taitive of Abditioid«mt Thoa wert quiet as a lamb 
18 
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ammg lords sad qneeiis ; tfaoa didst not op«i thy monft, 
bat in juraiso of alt the dazzling splendor toy eyes beheld. 
Tl»Hi wast not able to see mm fureaeh the ^ higher law,' 
among the arislocraqr and nobtlity of tiiat prond and 
hanghty isluid. The poor, in that country, neTer enjoyed 
thy sjmpalliy. Thou didst not plead for dieir eleyation. 
That all mankind were bom eqnal, had slipped from thy 
memory, or ccmld not be very wely insisted npon at that 
puticalar time. But thou didst reserve i^ the gall nmk- 
ling in thy heart for tiiis devoted land. 

^^ Thou hast aoensed the Missoorians of rt^ianism. 
Thou and thy fri^ids must be held acoonntable for it 
all." 

^^ Why, friend Moon, how ean yon lay siieh thtegs to 
(Mur <^a^ }" 

^^Pmy, fnend Wrra, how came the Missonrians &y 
enemies } The Scriptare says, ^ tiiose that want friencfai 
most show th^nselves friendly. HftBt tbon so acted t 
Nay, nay. Hadst thon acted as St. Panl, in respect to 
daves, aost thon not Imow ike South woold, this day, 
honor and respect thee. They wonld be thy frtenaB^ 
instead <tf thy 4$imiiH$. What has been thy course f To 
injoie, to insnlt, and abuse the South. Thou hast enticed 
awajr &eir slaves, and conveyed them into a foreign jnrte- 
diction. Thy friends have moihed the owners or agents. 
The blood of Gorsuch yet crieth from the ground ; how 
Bumy southern citizens, in travding among us, have had 
tiieir slaves torn from them bv nu>b violence/ I hin tliink 
the lady who had her c^»red nurse forcibly dragged from 
arottnd her neck, would be apt to aeonse thy pe<^e of 
some degree of ruffianism^ How many owners, after 
getting possession o( their slaves in our State, have had 
Hiem violently rescued by a moi, and their lives enibn** 
gered ! Was not this n^fianiem too t 

^' By these and similar acts, we have converled the 
Soath into an enemy. Have we not much to blame our^ 
selves with t Why do the people of Missouri aUior the 
Abolitiouists i Because they consid^ them danga^ons 
to their peace and safety. They have used ruffianism 
against slave-holders. !Now, when it ccnaes to be retaK* 
i&d, hew lioneible k somuM ! Ihssa tUngo, too, iam 
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from the pravalenoe of tli« high km doetrvM. By its in- 
flaenee the laws of the land have &llen into disrepnte, 
and have become a by-word. Now see how strangely 
these things work. Here that law is administered with- 
out detriment to us, but to the injury and damage of the 
citizens of ^or sister States. From thee and thy friends 
1 have heaid of no complaint of mobiim against slave- 
holders. The liberty thou and^others have taken of sdx- 
in^ the law in thy own hands, has been followed by the 
Missourians. However, in this instance, the higher law 
chanced to work against thee. The Abolitionists now 
become the sufferers. The scale is turned against thee. 
I ask thee, in all charity, have not the people m Missouri 
jtfae same right to adopt and enf<»rce the higher law^ as 
tliou hast } Is mobiim there less excusable than mobum 
here ? If it be right in one place, it must be equally so 
in another. But its tend^icy is disorgcmization every^ 
where. It is bound to lead to the most fiital results. To 
that point it must and will come. 

*"' Oast thy eyes to Kansas. What is there transpiring ! 
A resistance to the cKmstitutional authority of the Terri- 
tory. The Legislature and. its acto are spumed by the 
Abolitionists. Why } because the L^^lature happened 
to be pro-slaveiy, and hence w^re inc(»Bpetmt to pais 
laws^ though they could exhibit Governor Keeder's certifi- 
cate of election — an election held in obedience to his own 
proclamation — ^yet these evidences of their legal ezistenea 
were of no avail. The Abcditionists have united to fi^rm 
^ State Government — ^have dected Gov. Reeder as dde* 
gate to Congress in defiance of law, and without even the 
shadow of authority. 

^^I implore thee to meditate upon the disorganizing 
disposition all such acts display. Oh, my friend, what 
awiul consequences must ensue firom such a dan^sous 
spirit in our country I Is there anything cheering in this 
aspect of public afibirs t Nay, nay, patriotism must weep 
over the pditical foUiee o( the age. How suioidal to be 
stirring up the bitter waters of secticmal strife ! 

'^ One thing I ask myself, have we discharged oiurdutiei| 
as citizens of this great community, with Christiui feUow* 
ahip f Thou knontest the North has denation^liMed the 
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Ohareh. The different sects sre dmded — each has a 
Ohnrch North— one Sooth. If the lovers of Christ, 
whose Church was to constitute Unitj, are thns estranged, 
how taint the hope of preserving our political Union. 

^^ What was the test by which we c(mld tdl whether we 
were his true disciples I Yerily, the love we felt for onr 
brethren. Where is that love which forms the essence of 
tme religion I Friend Wren, can I read it in thy acts t 
Words are valndsMy unless (^xifinned by our deeds." 

^^ I am disposed, friend Moon, to bear with the call 
and bitterness rankling in thy bosom. Let it all nnd 
vent — like a serpent in the grass, thy tongue is foiiced 
and nimble— dealing censure to the right and left." 

^ Be not offisnded, friend Wren, the day may come when 
Aeee words, so of^nsive in thy ears, the world will ac- 
knowledge, were uttered in soberness and in truth. Go 
on in thy madness. Sever the Christian communi^^ 
that will be only a small piM^oft of thy work. The 
political ties which make us one people, must next be 
destroyed. Thy saeriligious hand will not be staid till 
both Church aiKl State lie prostrate in the dust. 

^' But another important inquiry arises, Can this Union 
be dissolved qutetly-^-peaeeably f Can we fell back into 
our original dements by mutual consent f The question 
is one of deep moment to us all. Bevolutions are scddom 
bloodless ; in our case it will suVely be impossible. A 
oollision wiU arise in Kansas betwe^i the North and 
Soutii, and it may spread like a devastating fire. A fear- 
ftil retribution may be at hand for the abuse of those 
great blessings we have so long enjoyed. From these 
walls I now depart, never more to return.^' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Departmre from Oberlin— ConTersatioii wMi Luey Btowa. 

The Imgle of the omnibas somided as the last words 
dropped from the 'Squire's lips. He and David, without 
loss of time, took their seats and were rattling off to 
Cleveland in a hurried pace. Near the 'Bquire chanced 
to sit a very handsome young lady in the bloom of life. 
The 'Squire could not I^Bfrain from introducing conversa- 
tion in the following manner : 

^^Thou wilt, young woman, not be offended at the 
liber^ I take of introducing conversation. I have had a 
terapc^arj residence at Oberlin, and I remember to have 
noticed thee among the students. I go by the name of 
Moon ; I am thought to be a strange old Quaker." 

^^ From one of your age, I will not- be offended at the 
liberty you have taken, Mr. Moon. I heard it whispered 
around among the students, this morning, yon were a 
p^ect nuzzle to the whole faculty. What was the mat- 
ter >coiud not distinctly ascertain. Hence I am prompted 
by curiosity to form an acquaintance with you — my name 
is LiK5y Brown." 

^' I do not know, Lucy, how I happened to be a puzzle 
to the liEu^nlty — wise men as they are. I was asked how 
Z landed the plan of educating the whites and blacks 
togeth^, and I did not give a favorable response." 

" Why, Mr. Moon, I did not think anybody would take 
that liberty — not even a Quaker, candid as they are." 

** Verily, Lucy, if 1 venture to speak at all, 1 must ex- 
press the honest convictions of my own mind. My object 
IS to conciliate, not to widen the breach between uie two 
•eetions. I would like to restore domestic tranquillity. 
to promote which was one of the objects of this Union." 

"A blessing was pronounced, Mr. Moon, upon peace- 
makers, and uey ou^t to be blessed. On this very ground 
I have always admired your Society. How iduch hap^ 
pi$r this w<»rld would be if confusion, turmcnl and blood- 
shed eould be banished. I am tired— -neartily tiired df tlus 
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eyerlastiDg wran^iog I daily hear. Why can we sot lire 
in more quietude f 

" Prosperity has intoxicated us, Lucy. We are mnniDg 
into licentiousness. Great as our freedom is, it does not 
satisfy our wicked natures, we must take the law in oar 
own nands and make our government for its imbecility a 
by-word and r^roach among nations." 

^' Is not that too bad, Mr. Moon. What thoughtless 
beings we must be I Qow strangely we act f What more 
do we need to make us happy ? If I were put to the tor* 
ture I could not tell what is lacking.'^ 

^^ I agree with thee in that, Lucy. Man is a complete 
paradox. Now think of this nation, blessed beyond 
measure, rent almost in twain by intestine discoid and 
&ction, on the point of crumbling to atoms." 

^^ I have often thought, Mr. Moon, of our situi^on as a 
nation — ^it r^odnds me of a £unily livin|; near niy home. 
Their tongoes were never idle from morning till night. The 
husband and wife .would quarrel and fight, then tne child- 
ren would come to blows. I declare, such a life is not 
worth living. Where that is the case, what pleasure can 
there be on earth }" 

"Verily, none, Lucy. Well, this natiim somewhat 
resembles ttiat &mily. As to fighting, we have not quite 
got at it, but it is close at hand. Quarreling we are (feing 
on a nu^ificent scale." 

" I think so Mr. Moon. I hear unceasing abuse of th« 
South. Monstrous efforts are making to bring Africaa 
slavery to an end. Has the North a right to coerce emaut 
cipation, or to dictate in the matter!" 

" To understand that point, Lucy, we will just suppose 
the thirty-two States are that many families living in 
union together, each one reserving the privilege 6! c(hi- 
trolling and managing its domestic affairs in its own way. 
All these families might thus live in |iarmony if none 
interfered with the priyate afl&irs of others." 

" I know this from experience, friend Moon. We had 
once the mostpleasant and agreeable neighborhood you 
ever knew. We were all living in harmony ; but a few 
families came in among us, that were busybpdies. They 
were not ^tent to attend tq tlieir owii bnfiine8s» but irei4 
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pddng tiieir noses in every one's ftoe. It was a {H^ecioos 
short time before they had all the neighbors at variance 
by the propensity of telling tales. They were meddle- 
some people and would cause trouble wherever they 
went." 

^^ It has been so with the States of this Union, Lucy. 
They long lived in friendship, until the North began to 
think she was more competent to manage the affairs of 
tiie South than the South herself. Thou knowest no 
family likes such interference — ^it will be sure to give um- 
Inra^e and make enemies." 

^^Yes, I know that, Mr. Moon. I have never seen a 
family, however badly they may manage, that would per- 
mit others to direct and control them. I suppose the 
North thinks that Slavery is an evil and ought to be 
abolished}" 

^ Grant that it is an evil^ Lucv, yet that is not the 
question for this a^ to solve. It nas descended from an 
early period in our history down to our day. In deciding 
xxpotL the expediency <^ abolishing Slavery, we have to 
take into consideration the interest of the whites and 
blacks both. Thou wouldst not turn all the negroes loose 
at the South, if thou couldst believe, by such an act, tl^ou 
wouldst make the condition of both v9kC&&in^niielywcruP^ 
/^Ohl no; we ought, Mr. Moon, to think of all those 
things. Nothing ought to be done rashly." 

^' We should^ Lucy, in the first place, ask ourselves 
whether the n^roee, if liberated, are capable of enjoying 
freedom — ^if they are not, it would prove a curat to diem 
and others. Take Hayti, fi^ example. There they mas; 
sacred the owners, and have had absolute control of the 
island ever since. A few years ago they put up a despot 
whom they call Empercr. Solouque is now their master, 
and they are no less slaves than they were before." 

^* They acted very barbarously inaeed, Mr. Moon, and 
vet they have gained nothing bv such an awful tragedy. 
WelL I do not know what to make of such creatures." 

^^ Here is another matter we ought to think of, Lucy. 
The whites and slaves are n^w living together 9^ friends. 
Ihey love and respect each other. By the proposed 
change, ||iall we pot qiai^e tl^eif; enfmie^f There i; a 
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pride of mees not eaaily exterminAted. How do8t thou 
admire this mixed school t^^ 

^^Not at all, Mr. Moon. I feel greatly mortified to 
have to keep company with black people, but my parents 
would have me go. I would not be orotinate, and yielded 
to their earnest entreaties." 

^^ Then, Lncy, thou bast a little of the prejttdioe of race, 
which seems inh^^nt to the Anglo-Saxon. I have often 
thought how it has happened the different races of people 
have kept so distinct and separate. Europe, Asia, luid 
Africa are conterminous countries and have bad, in all 
ages, considerable intercourse. If the whites in early 
ages bad taken a fancy to the Uacks, our color might have 
been extinct long ago. But I presume, they had not been 
indoctrinated into the equality of races — a discovery 
reserved for this age !" 

^^ Sure enough, that is a curious piece of history, Mr. 
Moon. I do suppose, the African belles were not so 
charming in that cay; at any rate our ancestors did not 
tiiink so, or otherwise there would now be no contest 
about colors*'' 

^^ Then, again, there was Asia^-die abode of tiie yellow 
race, Lucy, to which the men mi^ht have resorted for 
wives, if the intermixture of bhx>d is so desirable." 

^' If I was bound to marry either, Mr. Moon, I don't 
know that I would not prefer the yellow — the dye being 
not quite so deep. But I am contented with my own 
race — I want nothing better. With others, I will not Ml 
out about tb^r peculiar tastes; all I can say, is, a colored 
person will never pkase my fancrjr." 

" That resolution is worthy of thy origin, Lucy. Our 
mothers bad the same indc^itable pride. Hence the 
purity of our blood. Whiteness is yet our peculiar char- 
acteristic, and has suffered no adulteration. But now, 
the intermamage of whites and blacks, is openly advo- 
cated." 

^* I think tiiat is disgraceful, Mr. Moon, that we must 
discard our own race, Mtd prefer another, so dissimilar in 
form and color. I shall follow, in this respect, the ex- 
ample of our mothers and &thers ; shun all admixture ; 
and thus preserve tiM white race from extinction." 
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^^ I flatty myself, that will meet with a response from 
all the true-hearted An^lo-Saxon women of America. I 
would that I could put it to a vote, to see how few the 
number that would prefer to be afiSanced to the negro ; 
but it would be an insult to them, even to propound such 
a question." 

*'' Yes, indeed, Mr. Moon, it would create such a storm, 
that noue could stand before it. I should like to see tha 
younff man who would prefer black women to us. I 
would be one who would help to black him, and drive 
him forever from our circle." 

** Great is the complicity of our public affairs, Lucy. 
This noMe country — ^the heritage of the Anglo-Saxon, 
won by his valor and blood, seems, to be claimed by every 
hue and color of Adam's ftdlen race." 

" The black people, Mr. Moon, have held conventions, 
and insist upon equal social, and political privileges — 
what a bold pretension I" 

" We have, Lucy, generously made this the asylum for 
the oppressed of ail nations. Foreigners have crowded 
in among us, after the battles have been fought, and the 
victc»y won • and they have turned up their heels 
a^inst us. Here, again, are the negroes, from the shores 
of Africa, no less hostile to the Americans — ^bom and 
reared on the soil." 

^' I should like to know who hold the title in fee-simple 
to this rich and extensive domain ; if it be not in those 
who have shed their blood, and expended their treasury 
in its acquisition ?" 

^^ That is an important question, Lucy. Our fore- 
fittbcrs came over here, found the Indians in quiet posses- 
sion — the Abori^nes of the country-Tdrove them back, 
and wrested their lands from them at the point of the 
sword. Stripped of his hunting-ground, the poor Indian 
has melted away." 

^^ How cruel that was, Mr. Moon ! Only think of this 
strange mutation I The Indians had no sympathy* they 
were despoiled of their homes — ^not a tear was shea over 
their hard fate. Our whole affection is concentrated on the 
black people, a race who were introduced to America as 
8lave$. Are we not under stronger oUigations^ to admit 
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the Indians to an equality with ns — and who has eyer 
thought of such a thing t" 

" V erily, Lucy, while with one hand, we press back the 
Indian to the iMEirren deserts of the West, there to pine 
away and die, with the other band, we are pressing the 
Africans to our bosoms, and bidding them welcome to all 
our blessings and privileges. I mean a p(»rtion of our 
people." 

^^ Oh, yes, I understand you in that way — ^I can guess 
your allusion, Mr. Moon — ^it is to the Abolitionisis?^ 

" Yea, verily, Lucy. Upon them, and them only, the 
censure falls. Their works are evil — no good can result 
firom their schemes. The prejudice of color cannot be re- 
moved ; our race will treat with scorn and contempt, these 
vain efforts at amalgamation. It is one of those things 
that can never be. Cast your eyes to Europe ; there our 
race remain in their pristine purity. It never occurred 
to them to import wives for their sons, and husbands for 
their daughters from Negroland, in Africa. Not at all. 
I imagine such a proposition would meet with no lavor in 
the Old World." 

" Neither ought it anywhere, Mr. Moon. The Medi- 
terranean Sea rolls its waves between Europe and Africa; 
but though it were all dry land, intermarriage between 
the two races would be a rarity. Not only now, but in 
all past ages, the continent of Africa has been the pe- 
culiar abode of the black people. Though thousands of 
years have elapsed, yet the two races have continued se- 
parate and distinct ; and I am inclined to think, they will 
so remain until time shall end." 

'' Of that I have no doubt, Lucy. North America has 
been appropriated to the Anglo-Saxons. They have sub- 
dued the wilderness,' opened farms, built up cities, con- 
structed railways, and invented telegraphs. They stand 
forth the predominant race, and will control the destiny 
of these United States, notwithstanding all the efforts to 
give the negro so much consequence in our history." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DaTi^ «nd tbe 'Squire depart from CYeTeland to Oincinnati — ^Long eoo- 

Tersation with Darbj. 

Soon after getting into the care, David recognized 
Darby, the Englishman, with whom he had heretotbre 
formed an fUKjuaintance. He introduced him to the 
'Squire, whereupon the following conversation arose : 

•'' I am very happy, 'Squire," said Darby, " to meet 
with you. I have for some months, been exploring this 
gi*eat country — ^tbr great it is in magnitude, in wealth, and 
resources. I admire it much, and have to it one strong 
objection — that is, to this abominable African Slavery." 

'^ Well, Mr. Darby," said the 'Squire, " this world is 
sadly out of joint, in many respects. We have, in our day, 
people wise enough in their own conceit, to re-organize 
society, and make it a great deal better than we now find 
it. This universal Yankee nation, by giving them free 
scope, will undertake to re-model all the governments 
upon earth. They will tear them all down, and make 
sad havoc of thrones, principalities, and powers." 

" I judge so, 'Squire, it* such iKJitical tinkers could 
have their own way. The Old World would be a poor 
theater for them to display their talents, for the heads 
would not remain on their shoulders long enough to en- 
able them to mature their schemes." 

"That is altogether likely, Mr. Darby. We have a 
surplus of political wisdom in our country, tiiat might be 
profitably employed abroad. We used to flatter ourselves, 
that we bad the best government upon earth ; but it is 
liable at last, to many and serious objections—^ven an 
Englishman can point out many blemisLes in it." 

^'^ Why, 'Squire, I merely complained of Slavery. I 
thought what a dark stain that was upon your national 
escutcheon." 

" But you will pardon me for observing, Mr. Darby, 
that is a very delicate question for ^foreigner to touch. 
On that point, we, of the South, are very sensitive.^^ 
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'' Unnecessarily so, 'Squire, it seems to me. Why is 
the discussion of it so dreadful ?" 

" If I were disposed, Mr. Darby, I might retort by ask- 
ing yon another question in true Yankee style." 

"very well, '8quire. Pray, what kind of question 
would that be ?" 

" How you would like to let a live Yankee into Eng- 
land, and give him unrestrained liberty to go his whole 
length upon the inalienable rights of man ?" 

'• Upon my word, 'Squire, you are rather a. tart old 
gentleman after all. I should consider that a dangerous 
experiment." 

" I suppose it would be, Mr. Darby ; but if your gov- 
ernment could not stand up under one tongue of that kind, 
how do you suppose ours can exist where thousands of 
such are continually going ?" 

'* I think yours, 'Squire, is brought to a halt. I 'm not 
so sure that your vessel of State is not tied up fast to the 
shore, there to remain for a season." 

" That is our fix, nationally, I candidly confess, Mr. 
Darby, and that was the reason I wanted all the rest of 
the governments tied itp too^ till ours could get extricated. 
I am well apprized of the skill of the Yankees in this 
respect, and have little doubt, with a fair opportunity, 
they can perform the same kind office for other nations." 

** We don't want any such pilots^ 'Squire, in our seas. 
At this critical period it will not do to tie up our govern- 
ments. They have too much work on hand just now to 
be brought to a dead halt.^^ 

" Now you know misery loves company, Mr. Darby. 
Our strong limbs are bound in cords, our destiny is not 
to go ahead at this time^ but to stand still, if we can." 

" Now you are enjoying the rich fruits of republican- 
ism, 'Squire. See what your liberty of speech — of the 
press — has brought you to 1 Was there ever such a cliaos 
m any country — such divisions and distractions?" 

" I grant it all, but how has it been brought about, Mr. 
Darby? Only one question has involved us in this un- 
pleasant condition — that is, Slavery. The North, the 
great hive of these Yankees, has done the whole work. 
It would not let well enough alone; it tried to make 
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matters better, and it can be seen now how well it has 
succeeded. Had the general government, or rather the 
people of the Free States, left this question to the local 
authorities, where it properly belongs, we should not be 
suffering this national embarrassment.'' 

" I perceive, 'Squire, the structure of your government 
is widely different from ours. The Parliament of Great 
Britain, whenever all the estates of the realm i^^ree, is 
held to be omnipotent. Hence the emancipation of the 
slaves in our West India islands was effected not by their 
local legislatui*es, but by the act of the home govermnent. 
The wishes of ttie planters were not suffered to have any 
influence in deciding such a question." 

" You must admit, however, Mr. Darby, it was a ques- 
tion deeply affecting their interest and prosperity. It was 
a very arbitrary proceeding, to say the least of if, and 
shows plainly the nature of your government. You must 
admit the planters were more competent to settle the 
question, having in the matter a very strong and pecu- 
liar interesty 

"Away with such republican follies, 'Squire. How 
ridiculous the idea to place the will of a few such persons 
in opposition to the united wisdom of queen, lords, and 
commons in parliament assembled. Such arrogant pre- 
tensions on the part of the colonies, we do not sufier for 
a moment to be put forth. We, at home, claim to be the 
best judges of what measures are best for them, and we 
will not have our power and authority disputed." 

" The despotism of your government is an established 
fact, Mr. Darby, that will not be controverted. In their 
struggles for independence, our forefathers experienced a 
little of your motherly kindness. They denied, and suc- 
cessfully, that England could bind them in all cases what- 
soever. But there is one circumstance connected with this 
emancipation, which, for the honor of England, ought to 
be mentioned — the appropriation of twenty million$ of 
pounds as compensation to the planters for t/ie loss of 
their slaves.^^ 

"Of course, that fact ought not to be passed over, 
'Squire, for it shows, at the same time our governm^it is 
incontrollable, it is also just.^^ 
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" Why was this large sum of money — equivalent to one 
Iiandred millions of dollars in oar currency — voted by 
Parliament to the planters, Mr. Darby ? Because these 
slaves were property^ of which the owners could not be 
deprived without iust compensation. This settles a great 
principle — the right of ownership in human beings. It is 
recognized by the highest authority in your country; it is 
respected and observed in thiscolonial Act of emancipation. 

^' But do the Abolitionfsts of the United States propose 
to imitate this illustrious example ? Has it ever entered 
into tkeir heads that the emancipation of the slaves was 
to be followed by adequate compensation } Great Britain, 
in the plenitude of her power, scorned to perpetrate a 
voTong. She bowed in humble submission to tlie eternal 
principles o( jttstiee. She saw, and she knew this act of 
hers was destroying vested rights — rights which she had 
legidized and sanctioned. This implies an injury, a 
deep injury to the owners ; then comes the repara- 
tion — the twenty millions of pounds, freely and volun- 
tarily tendered. 

^^ What is the scheme of Aboliticmism in this country? 
Immediate and unconditional emancipation. It is boldly 
proclaimed that there can be no such thing as property in 
persons — that one human being has no right to hold 
another in bondage. If this were true, England might 
have saved her gcSd." 

" My government, after all, Squire, is not so bad a 
despotism as yon imagined. We have a constitutional 
monarchy. All the estates in the realm are represented 
in Parliament, and without their concurrence no law can 
be enacted. Public liberty is thus secured." 

"What constitutes puMic liberty in England I shall 
not stop now to dispute. I have stated that Great Britain 
sought to make reparation for the damage she did the 
planters, but the act has been more destructive in its 
effects than could have possibly been anticipated. Those 
islands are literally ruined; and how has it been done? 
By destroying their j>rodiu:tive industry. Take Jamaica, 
for example — her exports have dwindled down to nothing. 
Within the space of the last four years, here is an authen- 
tic statement of what has happened : 
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^^ Within tfaftt brief period it appeared, that no less 
than 128 sugar estates, 96 coffee properties, and 80 pens 
for cattle-br^ing had been totally abandoned ; that 71 
sugar estates, 66 cofiee properties, and 22 pens had been 
partially abandoned ; that upward of 390,000 acres of 
land had either been thrown out of cultivation or only 
cultivated in the despairing hope of better times; that 
ratable value of this property alone had sunk from 
£98,000 to £53,000 ; and to complete this ^talogue of 
disasters, it had been announced measures were in pro- 
gress for the total abandonment of many more estates. 

^' All travelers agre% that the blacks have sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation. Gov. Wood of Ohio, who 
visited the island in 1853, speaks of it in the following 
terms: 

" ' Since the blacks have been liberated, they have be- 
come indolent, degraded and dishonest. They are a rude, 
beastly set of vagabonds, lying naked about the streets — 
as filthy as the Hottentots, and I believe worse.' So 
much for the negroes, and now for the appearance of the 
estates. He farther says : ^ We saw many plantations, 
the buildings dilapidated, fields of sugar-cane half-worked, 
and apparently poor, and nothing but tliat which will 

§row without the labor of man, appeared luxuriant and 
unrishing. The island itself, is of great fertility, one of 
the best of the Antilles ; but all the large estates upon it 
are now going iast to ruin.' What has entailed upon 
that once flourishing island so great a blight, and the 
total overthrow of her wealth andprosperity 1 Was there 
et>er so sad a change wrought in the condition of any 
people in so short a time, and that too, without war, pes- 
tilence, or famine? The eai^e is obvious. The labor, 
the source of agricultural wealth, has been annihilated. 
The negroes, instead of being producers, as formerly, are 
now merely consumers. They do not raise more than 
enough to satisfy their own wants, and therefore, there is 
no surplus for export. This transition from well-regu- 
lated and productive industry, to idleness and thievish- 
ness^ has diminished the value of real estate, and actually 
caused its abandonment, and that too, upon a very fertile 
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island, adapted to the raising of coffee aad si^ar, not to 
8ay anything about cattle." 

^' I ask, in ail seriousness, if any obstacles have been 
thrown in the way to destroy the yalne of this experiment 
at emancipation } I suppose tliere could not be a fairer 
test of the capacity of tne Africans for the enjoyment of 
freedom, than that afforded in Jamaica. It was peaceably 
done; the planters quietly acquiesced in the enactments 
of the home . government. The negroes merged frouEi 
thraldom, and took their station in society as freemen. 
Seven years or more, have revolved since that auspicious 
period to them. What is the re^lt ? ^ All the large es- 
tates upon the island are now &st going to ruin ;' and the 
nes^roes are represented ^ as a set of I)ea6tly vagabonds.' 
' Worse than the Hottentots.' " 

^'Would not the same consequences flow from emancipa- 
tion in the United States ? As certainly as similar cawte^ 
will produce similar effects. An experiment here, would 
most assuredly be equally, if not mcnre disastrous. There 
is decidedly a iittle more potency in British Laws, and 
mcM^ glittering bayonets to enforce them. Hence, I arrive 
at the conclusion, that emancipation at the present time, 
would prove equally detrimental to the whites and 
blacks." 

^' I am not disposed, 'Squire, to admit any such thing. 
The cause is not emancipation ; but it arises from the de- 
moralizing influence of Slavery — its curse follows its vic- 
tims for years. To that abominable Institution I charge 
it alV ' 

'^ Your remarks, Mr. Darby, remind me of an incident 
in Jewish history. Moses had enumerated sin-<^erings 
for every conceivable sin individuals could commit. But 
that would not suffice. Notwithstanding these numerous 
atonements for sin, a live goat had to be thought before 
Aaron, who laid both his hands upon its head, and con- 
fessed over all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, putting th^n 
upon the head of the goat. He was then sent away by 
the hand of a fit man, into the wilderness. Though ex- 
tremely ponderous must have been the load upon die head 
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of the poor goat, yet we most all acknowledge it was an 
excellent contrivance in the Jews to get rid of their ini- 
quities and transgressions. Precisely so it is with many 
people in our day ; they make Slavery the scape-goat for 
all the sins of the world. If we point to Jamaica, and, 
in the language of Bishop Kip, tell them : ^ The streets 
of Kingston are crowded with the most wretched looking 
negroes to be seen on the face of the earth. Lazy, shirt- 
less, and diseased, they will not work since the manu- 
mission act has freed them.' The answer is at hand — 
^ Slavery is to blame for it all.' What a convenience to 
liave such a scape-goat U' 

" But why hold the whites responsible for the incapa- 
city of the negroes for freedom I Were they first enslaved 
by us? Were they moral, upright, and enlightened, 
when they were introduced into our continent ? Not at 
all. If, by their association with us, they have not been 
made better , in all justice it ought to be confessed, we 
have not niade them worse. Who will dare to assert 
they are not improved in morality and intelligence, since 
they were transported from the shores of Africa? It 
must necessarily require centuries to prepare a barbarian 
finr the great boon of freedom. And, until he is thus 
fully qualified, it is worse than madness to turn him 
loose.'^ 

" I will be allowed to say, 'Squire, that the idea of 
one man enslaving another — treating Ood's images as 
chattels^ is becoming more abhorrent to the enlightened 
sentiment of the North every day. My Government has 
proclaimed, in no ambiguous language, that she goes for 
the Abolition of Slavery throughout the world. She has 
boldly assumed that laudable position, and to it she will 
faithfully adhere." 

^' Does that announcement, Mr. Darby, come with a 
aood grace from haughty, imperious, tyrannizing Eng- 
land ? She to stand forth as the great champion, advocate, 
and defender of the inalienahle rights oj man ! Why, 
the very framework of her government, is grades in so- 
ciety. She, repudiating at home the equality she is pa- 
tronizing abroad 1 Oh, tell it not in Gath ; publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon«" 
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*' Why, you seem always to have the Seriptnres at the 
tip end of your tongue, 'Squire. Am 1 to understand 
you as questioning the sincerity of my government in the 
noble declaration she has made in behalf of suffering hn* 
manity ! You will permit me to state, that my govern- 
ment is too exalted and honorable to resort to duplicity, 
and I don't relish your reflections with a very iinrfjpirtV." 

'* You will pardon me tor the toant of faith in English 
philanthropy, Mr. Darby, when I come to assign to you 
the reasons which create this incredulity. The faculty of 
skeptieism is very strongly developed in vij cranium. I 
give very little weight to naked^ empty professions — the 
old adage, that actions speak louder 'than words, will 
always keep intruding itself np(m my memory. Many 
years ago, I read the declan^ion you have alluded to, 
made by a British minister to the American Government. 
I thou^t it * sounding brass, imd a tinkling cymbal ' 
then — i still think so. 

*' My first inquiry was, can monarchy really love and 
contend for increased republican equality ? Her object seems 
to be to coerce us to admit the slaves to be elevated to 
an equality with us. England arrogates to herself a 
greater devotion to Liberty, than is manifested in these 
United States. I was tempted to look at the structure of 
her government; there, I imagined, I should find an ex* 
emplification of the great doctrine — that all mankind are 
created equal. The first thing that staggered me, was a 
Queen, arrayed in royal robes, proudly sitting upon a 
throne, surrounded by fawning ministers, and cringing 
sycophants. In her veins, and none others, the royal 
blood presumed to flow. This, I considered not fully 
republicanism ; but I was next tempted to lake a peep at 
the House of Lords. ^ Here they sat Lords temporal, and 
Lords spiritual. Very well. Now I will see how they 
were elected. The idea of constituents came into my 
foolish head. I found out they were Lords by patent and 
by birth. That they sat in parliament by hereditary 
right. That the laws of the empire were carefully framed, 
so as to keep up a full supply of Lords tor the whole 
kingdom— for any diminution of the number might 
weaken monarchy, and bring it into danger. 
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•* I again wondered how came these lords spiritnal to be 
honored with such elevated seats in a legislative body. I 
was amazed to find out there was a nnion of Chnrch and 
State, for the purpose of mntnal strength. When I came 
to search into the revenues of the dignitaries of the 
Church, instead of voluntary contributions, I found they 
were supported by tithes imposed upon the industry of 
the country by law. 

^^ I could but see in all these arrangements a settled 
policy to build up and sustain aristocracy — that it all 
clashed with the idea of men being born equal. I came 
at once to the conclusion, it might safely oe filed away 
with all the abstractions of the day. I gave up the idea 
of investigating any further her governmental machinery. 
I was satisfied it would not do to scrutinize her at home 
more closely — ^if good fruits she had, I would find them 
growing in clusters abroad. 

*'Our slaves, it is but too true, she affects tenderly to 
love — she has liberally donated the fugitives a portion of 
her public domain in Canada — I do not deny, in this 
respect, her unbounded benevolence. 

^* But when I cast my eyes to the East Indies, note her 
loving-kindness there — the scene is greatly altered. I 
would gladly ask the oppressed natives how they admire 
British philanthropy f" 

" Do you mean to assert, •'Squire, this has been done by 
the government of Great Britain ? The East India Com- 
pany has subdued those countries.'' 

^^^ I know that well, Mr. Darby ; but I will not under- 
take to split hairs about such matters. That Company 
was chartered by the British government for the purpose 
of conquering and annexing those countries to its empire: 
and it nas been done, sustained by tlie whole power and 
resources of the nation. In such a case as that I will not 
stop to discriminate ; it is suflScient for- me to know, under 
the British flag the enslavement of these people has been 
achieved.'* 

" How can you call it / enslavement^^ 'Squire ?" 

"Because it is so in reality, Mr. Darby. I am pot 
governed by the shadow, but by the substance. Slavery 
does not exist in the name only, but in the reality. That 
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East Indian Company has amassed immense wealth. The 
last statement I have seen places the annual income at 
£29,000,000 sterling. Whence is this vast stun derived ? 
From the groans, sweat, and tears of the toiling millions 
she holds there under absolute sway. It is wrought out of 
the bones and sinews of the 160,000,000 natives subject to 
lier power. Whwe else can it come from ? Qod's images, 
in that corner of the world, have enlisted no particular sym- 
pathy, either from England or the United States. What 
claim had England to them or their country? They were 
free and independent nations, with government, laws, and 
institutions of their own. Why should she go there and 
bring them under subjection to the crown ? Was it to ben- 
efit tlie natives, or her own emolument or aggrandizement ? 
That it is the latter, no one can doubt. The slaves of the 
United States— only three millions in number — ^liave en- 
grossed all her sympathy. She has none left for the mil- 
lions oppressed in her East India possessions. How was 
it with Esau 2 While he was out hunting his venison, 
Jacob, by subtlety, stole his blessing. When he came in, 
his fether had informed him of what had taken place, 
he cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, ^ Bless me, 
even me, also, O my father.' And when he inquired if 
there was no .blessing reserved for him, Isaac would not 
revoke what had been done, but asked, ^ What shall I do 
now for thee, my son ?' Thus it is with England, she has 
only one blessing, and that she has bestowed on the slaves 
of the United States — she holds none in reserve for her 
own sufiering millions. In vain they might cry, ^ Bless 
us, even us, O mother England!'" 
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OHAPTEE XXXI. 

ConrcmtioB ContiBiicd. 

*^ I CAN bnt feel that England has done great injastice 
in the East Indies,** repeated the ^Squire to Mr. Darby, 
'^ by the overthrow of the governments of the countr}', 
and snbstitotins^in their place her own arbitrary anthority. 
Charity shonld begin at home. While she places her 
leaden heel on the necks of those people in the East, and 
is crashing them to the earth, I cannot refrain from being 
extremely suspiciotcs of her designs, so far as my own 
country is concerned. I am constrained to believe there 
is some covert d^ign. What think yon of that social 
and political equality which form the basis of our Repub* 
lican Institutions ? I can assure yon we are entirely in- 
competent to appreciate and enjoy the great advantages 
of monarchy. We would not know how to cringe and 
fawn at the feet of royalty. '^'^ 

" That is true — very true, ^Squire. Permit me to say, 
if you were in England, you could not take the libertj^ of 
animadverting upon the acts of our government as you 
have done. You have alluded^ in no mild terms, to our 
cruelties in the East Indies, and tyrannical oppressions at 
home. Who created you the censor general ot the world t 
A high prerogative surely 1 You have elevated your head 
al)ove princes, potentates, and powers, and deal out your 
anathemas with a cruel and unfeeling hand." 

" I lay not the slightest claim to any such office, Mr. 
Darby. England has made herself the great patron of 
Aholitionism^ the foster father of this abomination upon 
earth. She has openly proclaimed it — all her acts are in 
coincidence with such a purpose. Has not our country 
been honored by the presence of Thompson and others — 
her especial emissaries sent over here to indoctrinate ns 
on this great and heaven-bom subject? All these things 
indicate, upon her part, an immense love for the negroes 
in the South — a love never before manifested by her for 
any race, kindred^ or tongue. Now^ I aak you, withont 



wishing to arrogate to myself any particular importance, if 
these facts and circumstances are not calculated to prompt 
us to investigate her policy at hinne and abroad ? Her 
accusation is, that we, as a nation, are guilty of great cruelty 
and tyranny over the Afirican race among us. That site 
espouses their ceniM, and pleads for their liberation. Her 
declaration implies this, if it has any meaning at all. 

^'How can we relish such interference coming from 
her ? She sold the nKMSt of those negroes to us in the 
first instuice — she placed them in that very condition 
which she seems now to deplore ! What gr^tt transitions 
in the history oH tte world! For near two hundred years 
she prosecuted die African Slave trade with the most in- 
tense assiduity. She had aocumuIiUied countless wealth 
from this traffic, «re the scales began to &11 from her eyes. 
With all the affection of a miser she hugs this ill-gotten 
wealth to her bosom ; but with all die humanity possible, 
she consents now to receive those same creatures into her 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, in their improved 
condition, free of charge. Such disiniersated kindness is 
not often witnessed in this selfish world of ours. 

^^ But while England breathes nothing but beneficence 
and philanthropy in this Western world, in the East she 
is ^ more teirible than an army with banners.' She is 
filching the last penny from the natives of the Indies. I 
have recently se^i it stiUed, the torture is applied to make 
them pay their taxes. What a contrivance to force out 
of them the last &rthing ! And yet this is all dignified 
Hs freedom/ These dependent and inofi*ensive £^t In- 
diamen are held to be free I What a charm is there in 
the mere name I How much do they have to pay for this 
empty bubble to aliens and foreigners to them — men who 
have come there to deprive them of their ancient privi- 
leges ? — in Federal currency the splendid sum of $145,- 
000,000 per annum. This is all the East India Company 
charge them for their paternal care — ^tbr th^r trouble of 
governing those whom they have cruelly conquered, 

^^ How obvious it is, therefore, England is mcMre astute 
in fleecing people than we ever have been or can be.'' 

''Do not flatter yourself too much, 'Squire. Tour 
government has displayed a disposition to phmder its 
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neighbors. Mexico, if brought to the stand, conld tell a 
tale not very creditable to your national chanK^r." 

^'Ab 1 indeed, Mr. Darby. She was the instigator of 
the war — she fired the first gun. We gave her a severt 
chastisement for her {»*esamption, and inade her foot th% 
bill, as we had a right to do. We took a slice of ber ter- 
ritpry as indemnity. Englfuid does not whip na^ns at 
her own expense either. Bemember the Uhinese war. 
The Celestials refused to eat any more of her opinm, and 
for that piece of rascality England made war npon them* 
In the end, she only charged them $20,000,000 for the 
peribrmanoe of this job, which they treely paid and 
thon^bt it a cheap whipping at that. 

^^ We are not in a situation to whip naticms for nothing, 
any more than England. ' For all siich jobs we hold our* 
selves entitled to full pay. In this respect England and 
i the United States are alike. 

'^ But when we come to look at the use they mi^e of 
their respective annexations, the difference is the mosi 
striking; We, poor silly souls, have never been taught 
the art oi fleecing. We conquer people only to make 
them^r^^ — fighting to diffuse liberty, to incorporate them 
into our political &mily upon an equal footing in all 
respects with ourselves. Was there ever sudi a curious 
spectacle presented ? We are striving to spread the area 
of freedom, not for our own good, but for the exclusive 
benefit of others. If we are ambitious, it is not for filthy 
Incre, but for the benefit oi* humanity. 

^^ Our mission is grand and noble. In all cmr annexa- 
tions, from first to last, we have been guilty of no injury 
to any one. Where is the complaint? where «re the 
murmurings that come up from the people incorporated } 
Kone do I near. They are not taxed higher than our own 
people — they are not made tributary to us, but sujSered 
to come into the full enjoyment of all our rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities. 

^^Can the same be said of England? Not by any 

means. She extortions npon those she oonquers. She 

extracts from their hard earnings all the wealth she can. 

\ It is made to fiow into her lap to increase her riches and 

prosperity. . 
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^^ Bat let Dfl look into her internal r^nlatiohs to pro- 
mote industry. I will not say tier scheme does not suc- 
ceed, but I will venture to assert it is very oppressive — I 
mean to the poor. The price of labor, like everything 
else, onght to be left free and uncontrolled. The snpoly 
and demand will be sure to fx the proper standard. Bnt 
tiiis principle, so salutary in all the operations of com- 
merce, could not satisfy the prudential foresight of Eng- 
land. Hence we discover at an early period in her 
historv she undertook to fix the rate of wa^. It was 
first, Dy law, left to the discretion of the magistrates ; but 
this created so much complaint that the Parliament, in 
the reign of Henry VII, nearly three hundred years ago, 
undertook to adjust this vexations <]^uestion. Now look 
at the prices settled by the nnited wisdom of that great 
nation. ^The wages of a tradesman, such as a mason, 
bricklayer, tiler, etc., should be regulated at near ten- 
pence a day.' Does not this show her affectionate kind- 
ness for the poor % Near tenpence a day for mechanics I 

^^ I do suppose this price must have been fixed by the 
nicest arithmetical calculation. The number of days in 
a year being set down at 365, then how little meat and 
bread can a man subsist upon so as to keep him in good 
working condition. Those astute in such matters can tell 
to the smallest fraction the needed quantity. Make a 
small additional allowance for a wife and a few children, 
then the sum may be worked out to a punctilio. Ten- 
pence a day was the precise sum in which all this figuring 
resulted. The subsistenee point was thus inlly discovered 
and irrevocably fixed." 

^^ You will not deny, 'Squire, that England has adopted 
a very judicious system of industry. No nation can 
boast of greater affluence and prosperity. How came 
this to be so ?" 

^^ I grant all that, Mr. Darby ; but that proves nothing 
against my position. The few are wealthy — ^the masses 
indigent. And why I Because their wages have been 
fixed and retained for ages at the bare subsistence point. 
It is not only so at home, bnt in the East Indies. The 
wages there vary from five to seven cents per day — a very 
•oaat aUowanceh-oll made over that finds its way into thie 
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cofera of the East India Company. The laborers, it will 
be Been, are allowed, ont of their hard earnings, barely 
enough to keep them alive ; but they are not always that 
fortunate, for, if my memory be correct, about 60,000 of 
the natives, some years ago, perished of actual starvation. 
What goes with the overplus made by their industry? 
That is grasped by their taskmasters and oppressors. 

'^ How can human beings work for less ? To enable 
them to undergo fatigue and exertion, nourishment they 
must have. Wages, therefore, can never fall below the 
subsistence point without the sacrifice of life. What 
think you of so sad a picture ? Why shed tears over the 
slaves of the United States ? As to comforts of life, they 
have them in greater abundance than your peasantry. In 
their masters they have friends and protectors. 

*^ Your poor cannot boast of as much. From age to 
age poverty has been their inheritance. The most con- 
stant and assiduous industry, during the longest life, can 
make no accumulations to meet the contingencies and the 
infirmities of old age. Not a ray of hope is permitted 
to illuminate their pathway; the great struggle with 
them is not for independence, but for a mere living. 
Thus millions have passed through time, without any 
higher aspirations, to the great ocean of eternity." 

^^ Well, 'Squire, I must confess, you manifest strong 
hostility to England. I must be allowed to observe, if 
you were to visit our country you would not be greeted 
with a very hearty welcome, i ou may have a little love 
for your own country — even that is questionable^ — but for 
other nations you have no regard. You have an unusual 
share of misanthropy in your composition." 

'^ I may have the spirit of retaliation burning too 
strongly in my breast, Mr. Darby. I may be following too 
closely Moses' Law, * an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth y that may be possible, but I cannot forget England 
has disclosed herself as the peculiar friend of the n^o — 
as an advocate of their inalienable rights^ so much harped 
upon by a very dangerous Party in our midst. This cir- 
cumstance, with others, has induced me to scrutinize her 
domestic policy, the structure of her government, and 
the propriety* of her laws. I hold her a voluntary and 
20 
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^i^os msddUr in oar natkmal afiairs, aad as moK I 
have not been disposed to show her a great deal of respect 
Or mercy, 

^'Whenever a book is published derogatory to die 
South. * she rolls it as a sweet morsel under her tongue.' 
The Buchcm of Sutherland can take a delight in setting 
apart a room and famishing it in oriental style for the 
especial accommodation of one, whose work had a ten- 
dency to lower the dignity of her country and tarnish its 
fair fame. Spotless and pure we are not — evils tbeare 
must be in all systema of goyemment ; but in the aggre- 
gate^ ours surely approximates nearer to perfectionl^an 
any other whatever. With my republican notions I 
can assure you, I would make an awkward companion 
for dukes, duchesses, queens, and lords. It would be 
difficult to induce me to believe that there is nobility in 
the blood. All such notions have be^i exploded in our 
country. We cannot concede birth gives merits but we 
open the road to honors and distinctions to all alike — to 
the low as well as to the high-bom. Kings, queens, and 
nobility, by birth, we know not. We are masters of our- 
selves here **- free in thought, speedi and religion. The 
government was moulded and fashioned accordiiu; to our 
deliberate will — we are esteemed the fountain of power, 
the sovereigns of the land." 

^^ And great sovereigns you are, upon my word, 'Squire. 
Mobocracy would be a more appropriate name for sudi a 

foverament. Infinitely better tor y<Ki all if you had a 
ing to rule you with absolute sway. Monarchy, at last, 
is the only form of government that can restrain the tnr- 
balence of men^s dispositions. All republics have be«i 
short-lived, and ^ours is approaching a catastrophe. 
Your nation is split up into many factions, and your gov- 
ernment is a perfectly impracticable machine." 

" Perhaps you may think so, Mr. Darby ; Imt^ there 
has been, ana I hope it will continue, a conservatism in 
the great body of the people, sufficient for all the em^- 
gencies through which our nation has passed. It has 
preserved us from harm hitherto, and the same wise 
councils may yet prevail. This turbulent democracy — if 
it may be so termed — ^is greatly preferable to the noiseless 



wares of ernfthiog tjrrEnny. Yonrs is the stillness of 
death— death to genius, to merit, to sterling worth. 

^* The great Author of our being has distributed with- 
out discrimination the gems of talent among the children 
of men. Though the riches and hcmors of this world 
may be limited to a few, only one in England can be 
queen, at a time, and a comparatively few lords; yet 
there are gems, splendid intellectual gems, in the lower 
walks of lite, ^bc^n to blush nnseen, ana waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.' 

^^ The greatest statesmen, jurists, and generals of which 
our nation can boast, emerged from an humble sphere. 
Each one, with us, has to be the artier of his own 
fortune and fame. Parentagje or blood is not greatly 
respected in the absence of intellectual worth. This is 
as it should be. The iH*esidential chair, high and exalted 
as it is, dazzling with gorgeous splendor, ooes not belong 
to any particular &mi^, or descend from father to son or 
daughter ; but it is a prize to be won by a native bom 
citizen of the United States, whose civil qualifications 
enable him to discharge its various, extensive, and 
responsible duties." 

^^One must have the patience of Job — ^pardon my allu- 
sion to Scripture, with which you are jammed full — ^to 
listen to your tirade of abuse a^inst my country, 'Squire. 
You will excuse me for observing that, if tlie South ques- 
tions the sincerity of England^ declaration, there are 
thousands in your own country who will, and do, dieer- 
fuUy co-operate with her in the laudable work of philan- 
thropy. We haveyW«fk& here — warm and devoted — 
who will not cease the good work until Slavery is driven 
from the land." 

^^ Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Darby. England may 
XiZYtfriendi in our midst — this I am not inclined to dis- 
pute^-lmt as to the South, she is competent to settle all 
questions needing her interest. The bell sounds. We 
are at tbo DepOt in Cincinnati." 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

At tlie Bennison House — Conyersation on the yalue of the TTnion in 

reference to Cincinnati and the West. 

" Well, David," said the 'Squire, " we are now seated 
in this elevated, airv, and comfortable room, having an 
extensive view of this prosperous city, and my mind has 
been involuntarily led to the contemplation of the im- 
mense value of the Union, more particularly to the great 
West, and her proud cities." 

"I think, uncle, it will be well enough not to omit the 
consideration of the Union, in this particular aspect : our 
remarks hitherto in f-elation to it, have been of a general 
character ; and the West stands in a peculiar attitude to 
the South, which demands special notice." 

*' To-morrow, David, without an accident, I hope we 
will be tenants of my hnmble mansion in Boone. We 
have traversed the great State of Ohio, mingled with a 
certain class of her population, and I am unwilling to 
depart, without some qualifications, to much that has 
been written. More than thirty long and tedious years 
have elapsed since I have resided near this Queen City. 
Witii her people I have been more or less acquainted 
for that period of time." 

*' I can say, uncle, this city bears a very bad reputation 
South ; she is considered the focus of Abolitionism, and 
a great disturber o( the harmony of the Union." 

" I admit, David, she has, in her bosom, some rabid 
Abolitionists, who spurn the law and the Constitution of 
the country. They profess to be the devotees of a higher 
law — ^a law overriding the Bible, as well as everything 
human." 

" Now, uncle, ought we not to hold the people of this 
dty responsible for this wicked i^nd pernicious fanaticism t 
ought they not to extirpate it?" 

" It would seem, David, they ought to use every reason- 
able ejBTort for that purpose ; but this is a species of fiemati- 
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cism the most incorrigible in the world. Men know not 
how to approach it, or in what way to arrest it." 

'^ I must confess, nncle, it is a very subtle enemy. We 
have, in our peregrinations, felt its dire vengeance, and 
you have labored bard and earnestly to bring it to right 
reason." 

'*And yet, David, I should not be astonished if my 
labor were all in vain. Abolitionism will, notwithstand- 
ing, grow in her proportions, and become more ominous 
to the peace and uarraony of the country." 

" Perhaps that may be so, uncle ; but if that wicked 
spirit is to be crushed out, it must be done by the people 
in the Free States : for we have no influence over it." 

" That, David, I will not undertake to controvert. I 
will only say, I know the people of thia city well, — her 
merchants, artists, and men of property — and I feel safe 
in saying, a great majority of them are opposed to the 
everlasting turmoil on the subject of Slavery. They are 
willing for the laws of the Union to be executed without 
ipipediment." 

*^ I have seen it, uncle, repeatedly stated, that it was 
attended with serious and great difficulty, even if arrested, 
to get a fugitive slave out of this city." 

'' If-a slave, David, should be apprehended here, as a 
matter of course, the Abolitionists will stir up an im- 
mense excitement about it ; but it docs not extend beyond 
that faction — really insignificant in number, yet capable 
of achieving great mischief." 

^'However, uncle, 1 suppose the use of the Under- 
ground Eailroad enables the Abolitionists to run off fugi- 
tive slaves with so much rapidity, that the n^osf of the 
owner's rights are destroyed in that way." 

" Yes, David, the greatest uncertainty is, in finding 
them. These enemies to the South have such excellent 
contrivances now to carry on their nefarious opera- 
tioDS) that they but too seldom meet with detection and 
exposure." 

"In this way, uncle, the South is continually injured 
and irritated, and the bonds of this Union weakened.' ' 

" Tes, Dftvid, a few madcaps are thus creating bitter 
feelings, w}iere %\^^ inost cordial friendship ought to 
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preTEil. The locality of the West and Soatfi fbtbidt tbo 
idea of a separation.'^ 

^' Indeed, uncle, those whom God has joined together, 
palsied may be the hand that would tiy to produce 
alienation and separation.'' 

^' That the great Builder of the universe, David, in- 
tended the West and South to be one and indissoluble, is 
written in characters too legible to be misunderstood. 
Ttie great rivers that penetrate these vast fertile valleTS^ 
all flow into one common stream, that empties its vast 
volume of water into the Gulf of Mexico ; so tremendous 
is its rush to the sea, that the sensitive nerves of old ocean 
vibrate to the remote shores of Newfoundland." 

^*I would ask, uncle, how could Ohio, Indiana, Blinoia. 
nay, this whole^ western valley, do without the South I 
To my poor comprehension, their interest is one and 
identical. Neither can do without the other." 

'^ What an absurdity, David, to suppose this Union can 
be split in twain, and two rival and hostile governments 
be reared upon its ruins ! Those whose madness have 
reached to that point, should ask themselves, in idl seri- 
ousness, where shall the dividing line be run t Let them 
take the chain and compass and define the boundaries 
between the North and &)uth." 

** I guess, uncle, that would be rather a puzzling bi^si*' 
ness. Make the Ohio the line, and what a spectade would 
soon be presented t Here is Kentucky and Ohio, two 
bright stars in our political firmament, and floating lov« 
inglv upon the same silken flag — two sisters in this great 
confederacy of States. Make them enemies to each 
other, how sadly would the scene be changed ! In New- 
port and Covington ere-long^ massive forts would rear 
their defiant heads, all bristlmg with cannon, while on 
this side, they would be confronted by similar works. la 
case of war, these cities, at this time mutually flourishing, 
would lay each other in ashes." 

^' To carry the imagination forward to such an events 
Davidj we can see but a faint outline of the misery and 
rnin disunion would entail. How strongly should aU be* 
admonished to cling with fresh and renewed fcdor t9 this 
Ark of our political safety." 
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^'Indeed, nnde, we ongfat to discountenance, in the 
language of Washihgtoh^s Farewell Address, ' whatever 
would suggest a suspicion, that it can, in ally event be 
almndoned y and speak oi it as the Palladium of ^ onr 
political sa^ty and prosperity.' " 

^' It is too plain, David, to mv humble conception, that 
we do not properly estimate the immense value of oor 
National Union. I have been thinking over this city — 
this State — whence their great prosperity? Cincinnati 
has spread over, and filled up this bottom since I came 
West. The hills are pressing on her ffiant limbs,^until 
•he is uttering groans for room to expand." 

^^ I must, uncle, claim a little credit for the South in 
helping to elevate her to her queenly condition. The 
spires of her numerous gorgeous churches penetrate the 
douds ; and her thousands of IcAly chimneys empty their 
dark and curling smoke, where it li^ in deep sulltonees 
upon the feeble atmosphere. Her furnaces, too. with 
uazinff fury, pour out a cloud of darkness, that novers 
over £e mce of this youthful queen, like a black veil.'' 

**From the window where we sit, David, in conse- 
quence of the rarity and stillness of the atmosphere, the 
citv presents a sombre appearance. — But our inquirv is. 
What has given her this pre-eminence in the West! 
Living, as I have done these many years, on the Ohio 
river,! can form some idea of the imm^ise commerce she 
has enjoyed with the South. Well mav her manufiM^tuv* 
ing industry flourish, her enterprise and energy meet with 
due encouragement, while she participates in a free and 
unrestricted trade with the whole South. This is as it 
should be. I rejoice in her growth and prosperity where 
it results from &ir and legitimate commerce.'' 

^^ So do I, uncle, we want in the South her manufac- 
tured articles, her flour, whisky, and provisions ; and in 
exchange, she gladly takes our cotton, sugar or rice. The 
exchange of commodities thus enriches both parties." 

^' How important, therefore, it is, David, that the beat 
of feelings should exist on both sides. Gommercid inter- 
rourse, the more it is encouraged, must tend to harmonise 
the two sectitms. We know and understand each other 
iHstter. Were I less acquainted with these people, I might 
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revile and denonnco them all as ^lemies and traitors to 
the South ; bnt knowing them as I do, and have done for 
many years, I ought, and must, make a discrimination. 
Let us by no means, eonfoand the innocent with the 
guilty. The Union has friends, strong and faithful^ in 
3iis very city. Those we should encourage aiid strengthen 
in the good work." 

'' That is all right, uncle, we ought not to include all 
these people in one sweeping denunciation, especially if 
a large portion of them is manftilly contending for the 
faithinl observance of the Federal Compact." 

*' 1 can tell you, David, this Higher Law party here, is 
but a fraction of the population. They are artful and 
designing, and can make a terrific outcry." 

" They must; uncle, contrive some way or other, to 
give themselves great prominence. They have exasper- 
ated the South by thjeir ^outside interference,' to a danger- 
ous degree." 

^^ So they have, David, and their conduct is all the time 
producing border difficulties greatly to be deplored. Why 
should it be so? Kentucky has adopted Slavery, as she 
had a right to do, and has aimed to guard and protect 
her citizens in the possession of that species of property, 
by severe legislative enactments; because it would be 
perfectly ridiculous for a State to confer leff(d rights^ 
without at the same time, enacting the n^sessary Laws to 
^foree their observance." 

^^ Your penal statutes, unde, ought to be a sufficient 
warning to all persons to abstain irom tampering with 
Slaves." 

" They ought to be, David, but they have proved in- 
sufficient to prevent this great evil. You know I am fond 
of walking alone of a night, indulging in the serious con- 
templation of the wondrous works of the Universe. 
Upon one of those occasions, while the moon dijBTused her 
mild rays upon this earth, and the stars shone with un- 
usual brilliancy, I chanced to ^py Jim Cbow^ wending 
his way to a negro cabin, whic^ be entered^ and dosed 
the door. I was tempted to draw near, and place my ear 
within hearing distance. He thus commenced : 

^ ^ Well, Sam, I thou^t I would just drop in to-night. 



yott hare ft wared, comfortable room, g6od biding, a 
wife, and four pretty children ; But still you lack one 
thing to make yon happy.' 

*' ' Prdyi mist'r,' replied Sam, * what can that be V 

" ' It is otily, friedom.^ 

" * Shete, man, hoW can 1 get dat f Yon know, niastV 
aint gwine to let dis nigger go.' 

" ' Oh, Sam, we care mighty Httt^ whether he wants 
you to go? of not. We don't consult his feelings about 
it at all.' 

*' ' Deri how d66fl you do, MiSfr Orow f 

" ' That, I will tell you, Sam, at the prop^ time-^aH 
y6u hiave nrst to say, ire you disposed to leave V 

^ ' I tells you, Mist'r Grow, dat be a! mighty hard ques^ 
tion. Dere is many t'ings to be t'ot on, when we tal!» 
i^o^t i^tfCh t'ings. S'pbife I Start, ftrid be ketch, den you 
know What follows— ms nigger has fo be^ sent off.' 

^ * Don't fear' that, Sath, we ate your friends, and do^ 
not intend to worst your condition. If you will place? 
yourselves in our ckre, w6 wili go security, you will riot 
be caught.' 

" ' Ktow, doeM j^u sa^ dit, Mist'r Crow ; you knows I 
am well sitiwated now. My mast'r is kine enuff— ^I 
\^ork8 no harder dan he d06s. We gets along mi'ty well 
toged^r. He gis us plenty to^ eat, an' you sees he gis us* 
agood house to lib in. An' we has a kine missis too. 
What more den, does we want V <!• 

" * There is one thing lacking, Sam, and that is, to be 
/re&. To get th At, you have only te say, you are wiUing—i 
thaf 8 ill you have to do.' 

"'Hush, Mist'r Crow, don't fool dis nigger — mast'r 
won't be slow hunting' up dis Sam, his wife, an' leetltf 
ones, if dey be gone. I knows him, an' he ara't a-gwine 
tD let uri get off so berry easy.' 

** * I don't care, Sam, how quick he is, he can't catch 
yon on our * underground railroad.' That does business 
rather too rapidly to be overtaken.' 

" * Derb it is, Mist'r Grow — what sort 6b a dam t'ing 
is datv atf what runs under de ground.' 

" ' Never mind that at present, Sam, just say you will 
all oome at a oertain^ tone, otir Director #BI ranmib ydti 
21 
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with iluroagli-tiekets, and before yoa can say Jack Bobin- 
Bon, you'll all be snogly landed in Canada/ 

^^ ^ Dere, aint dat curis, Mist'r Crow, bat s'pose onr old 
boss cnms 'pon us 'fore we gets in dat dark 'ole, what den ?' 

** * Oh, we will hide you, Sam, too nicely for that; but 
we famish another sort of a passport, that seldom £uU— 
(draws a revolyer) don't yoa see this lovely instrument t 
That is^yours, if you consent to go.' 

*^ ^ La 1 wlutt a nice lookin' t'ing dis is, Mist'r Crow — 
bow does you work him to make him talk lood — dere be 
six leetle boles in dis t'ing — ^how can you make each on 
'em do his part?' 

^^ ^ All you have to do, Sam, is to keep pulling the 
tri^er, and it will keep working around, until the aiz 
loi^ are discharged.' 

" ' What acuris t'in^ dis is, 'pon my word. Does you 
say, de white man will stand back, when he sees dis 
feeful instrument t Does you say it's mine, if we'll 'gree 
to go!' 

" * Yes, Sam, it's yours, if you'll say youll come.' 

** * Dere, Mist'r Crow, you temp' dis nigger too much.' 

*^ ^ Now, Peggy, my w^e, what say you to gwine wid 
our children I' 

" * Oh, Sam you're crazy, you know we're comfortably 
fixed now — ^has good homes where we may live our life- 
time ; but if we try to get off and fail — t'ink of dat. 
liThat would become of us !' 

'^ ^ But you know, Pe^y, Mist'r Crow aint gwine to 
lie 'bout sich t'ings, and ne says, dere aint no danger.' 

^^ ^ Alas I I wish Mist'r Crow had staid at home, and 
mind his own business — ^not to come to dis cabin, tO put 
iich bad noshens in dat head ob your'n.' 

" * Fear not'in, Peggy, aU well kum out rite.' 

^^ ^ Why, Sam, does you inten' to bazar' all de Uessin's 
we enjoys, for dis unsartin business t' 

^' ^ I mus' confess, Peg^, new t'ots has bin put in my 
poor head. I begins to sign for dat strange land.' 

" * Mis'ry, mi8"ry, Sam; if we starts, I feels a kin' of 
bodin' we'll be brought back, an' den we'll be undone*' 

*^ ^ Oh, Peggy, you conjer up so many bogobows— 4ey 
won't fin' us, and d^ how kin dey catdn usf 
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" * Don't blieve eberyt'ing, Sam ; you knows not what 
may happen. We may be obertaken, an' be bro't back. 
Oh, how awfuLd© very t'ot. I'm bo easily frightened, an' 
den I don't know what I might do. To be sent to de 
Soaf, de berry noshen nearly kills me. All dese t'ings, 
dear husband, if we should be taken, will rush upon me 
at once ; I shall become de'perate, and what I may be 
tem'ted to do, God only knows.' 

" * Don't t'ink ob dem t'ings, Peggy — dey cotch us — 
all but dat ; when we gets into dat aark 'ole, as what 
leads to Oandy, dey'll no see us any more.' 

" ' If I goes, God knows, Sam, it will be with a trem- 
Win' heart — I sees woe a-plenty a-head, but I will foller 
you de world ober — ^if go you will.' 

" * Den, Mist'r Crow, we'll be in de City next Sunday 
night.' 

" * God bless you, Sam, be as early as possible ; we will 
be prepared to give you dispatch.' 

*^ The conversation having ended, I resumed my medi- 
tations." 

** Well, uncle, let us have the sequel of the story I" 

" On the very Sunday night mentioned, Sam, wife, and 
children, with the master's horses and sleigh, departed to 
this city ; crossing theriver upon the ice, they arrived at old 
Joe Kite's about the dawn of day, too late, as luck would 
have it, for underground railroaa op>erati6ns. Therefore, 
they had to remain in the safe-keeping of their good old 
friend, Joe, for the day." 

" Did not the owner pursue, uncle I" 

"Yes, he was on the trail bright and early in the 
morning — and soon tracked them to their den. He then 
got out a warrant from Commissioner Pendery, placed it 
m the hands of a United States' Marshal, who, accom- 
panied by ApossCy went to old Joe's, to arrest the fugitive 
slaves. The party entered, after bursting open the door — 
Sam, relying upon his revolver, discharged it two or 
three times, until it was wrested from his hands by one 
of the Deputy Marshals, who was slightly wounded. The 
mother in the meantime, in a fit of desperation, had cut 
the throat of one of her children^ and wounded two 
others*" 
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** What n horvible affair, tmcle ; ought not Abolition- 
ism to be the ^lore detested, for placing those poor, un- 
saspecting creatures in so dangerous a position ? Had 
they let them alone, this would not have happened.^' 

" If our Slaves, David, were voluntarily to elope, with- 
out any ^ outside interference,' and then commit such tra- 
Sadies, we would have no right to censure others for it. 
ut it seems to me, where oreat persuasion is used to in- 
duce slaves to abscond, under the assurance of a perfect 
immunity from apprehension, the party bringing about 
this change, in sAl justice, ought to be answerable for the 
consequeqcQS that e^ue.^' 

'^ I do fflippose, uncle, if Sam, ?eggy, and childr^i, 
had remained contentedly jat home, £is tragedy would 
sot have happened. Upon whose hands shall the blood 
be fastened ? — ^that is the grand inquiry/' 

^^ To decide that question Aui^lj) David, let us consider 
the respective parties engaged : First, the owner. What 
did he do to bring pibout l£is feiu*ful result ? Bid he, in 
any particular, transcend the law, either of his State, or 
the Union i It is not pretended he did. He pursued his 
absconding slaves, as he had a l^al right to do, into the 
State of Ohio. There, out of a pure reverence for the 
law, he adopts legal steps for the recovery of his slaves. 
They go to arrest them by the highest and most sacred 
legal authority, bringing to their aid sufficient force to 
accomplish the object, and no more. If the mother, under 
those circumstances, thought proper to icommit the un- 
natural deed of sacrificing the life of he^ child, surely he 

Stands gviUlea$ of the deed. It was not his wiU or 
wish." 

"That, uncle, is evidently a legitimate conclusion. To 
arraign the owner for what may l^ppen, is equivalent to 
cutting off his claim altogether. It the Slaves escape, 
he is legally empowered to pursue and recapture." 

" That is true enough, David, but let us see how the 
account in the next place, stands with Abolitionism. If 
I might personity her, I would say, stand up thou at the 
bar of public opinion, and let us see if thy garments are 
pure and unspotted ! As the serpent crept. into the gar- 
den of Eden, and by his subtlety tempted Adam and Eve 
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to depart from their holy estate, so hast thon sought to 
entwine thyself around the heart of the poor, ignorant, 
confiding Slave, and lead him through the labyrinth of 
ruin. Happy and contented at his home, thon didst find 
him and poured thy poisonous breath into his ear, and 
brought upon him irretrievable ruin. The blood of infants, 
like Moloch of old, has stained thy hands, because thou 
didst induce the mother to escape, who, if not tempted by 
thee, would have remained at her home, happy and con- 
tented. Thou didst draw her into that perilous condition, 
the most firightful to the Slave, in which, by the instiga- 
tion of the l)evil, if not by thyself, she felt herself con- 
strained to pour out the blood of an innocent and harm* 
lees child. But here, let the curtain fall — I have done 
with Ohio." 



<«»' 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The 'Squire and David at home — ^The Pony*— Final Conyeraaiioii. 

" Here we are, at home once more,^* said the 'Squire 
to David, " and on the soil of our beloved Kentucky. 
We have had hairbreadth escapes from those malicious 
negroes in Canada, and for our escape, we are chiefly in- 
debted to that splendid little pony. Oh ! I must see him 
at once. Tell the hostler to brii^g him in the yard, that 
we may feast our eyes upon him." 

After a few moments' absence, David returned, and 
informed his uncle, the pony was in the yard. He imme- 
diately walked out, and addressed Henry, the hostler, in 
the following words : 

" Well, HeniT, have you treated this little horse with 
the utmost kindness, ever since his arrival ? Have you 
given him a-plenty of oats and hay — or whatever he most 
relished ; and then, a-plenty o( good soft straw, upon 
which he could repose of nights. To us, he has oeen a 
precious pony, having borne us twice away from infuri- 
ated mobs of negroes in Canada. By his agilify and 
speed, our lives have been preserved, to be present with 
you idl tois day." 
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" Yes, 'Squire,*' said Henry. " He has lived like one leefl© 
prince, ever since he has been here — he aint wanted for no- 
thing. Yon sees his hair is soft and glossy — oh, he is antic 
as a monkey. I rubbed him down twice ^ery day — ^gave 
him plenty of good cool water, right out of the spring. At 
the crack of the whip, now — all creation could not keep 
up with him. I tho't I'll try him one day, to see if he 
was such a fast goer ; so I hitdied him to the buggy— 
that same nice little vehicle what comes with him ; so 
when I comes on that pooty, smooth road, as what leadi 
down the river, I fetched a whistle and cracked the whip; 
of all the leetle rascals — ^the way he played his feet was a 
caution to Jim Crow." 

'' I suppose," said the 'Squire, ^^ it fngfatened out some 
of your Dutch wet. How did you like the speed P 

^^ Speed ! mine Oot ! I trijed to say wo-a^ and I hadn't 
breath left to say that leetle word. I couldn't see nothing 
all along the road but one* blue streak. I hauled him up 
arter a while, by nearly pulling off dese arms. So I 
brings him back to the stable-Hsez I, stay in here, ye 
leetle varmant, till such time as the old 'Squire gets 
home, for I'll not try your bottom agin — I don't love such 
fast fan as that, may oe I don't." 

'^ You can take him back to the stable," said the 'Squire 
to Henry, and let him fare sumptuously — ^we owe to him 
a debt of gratitude, we shall never be able to repay." 

After which, the 'Squire and David, seated in a sump- 
tuous hall, warmed up for their accommodation, in tm 
splendid mansion of the 'Squire, hel4 the following — 
their final conversation : 

" Now, David," said the 'Squire, " our joumeyings 
have come to a close. Here we are, under our own roof, 
safe and sound. What reflections are you disposed to make 
upon our gleanings and the hoisterous scenes throi^h 
wnich we nave been constrained to pass ?" 

" Well, uncle, my soul is weighed down with the woes 
I see suspended over my beloved, native land. Free- 
Soilism, like a dark ana portentous cloud, hangs sus* 
pended in the Eastern horizon ; how soon it may burst 
and prostrate all our ardent hopes, I cannot tdl." 

"I know not myself, David, what to think of the 
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e&ttDffl^nent of public affairs. I had hoped the principle 
BO iaiiiy settled by the Kansas-Kebraska Bill, would not 
have been disturbed. I could not find any valid objection 
to allowing the inhabitants of the Territories to decide for 
themselves, whether they preferred free or slave labor. By 
this means, the disturbing question of Slavery would m 
removed forever from the halls of Congress, where its 
discussion has been productive of such innnite mischief." 

*^ The South, uncle, is contented to rest the question 
where it is now placed; and if the North would yield, 
the harmony of the Union would beinmiediately rested." 

^^ That I admit, David ; but I can see no indications from 
the North to encourage such a hope. Stronger feelings 
of hostility to Southern Institutions seem to be growing 
up in that section." 

'^ I must say, unde, that hostility is most unreasonable 
and imjnet. Why persecute" w* for an evil — if it must be 
so considered — ^wnich is not of our creation, but the work 
of our ancestors ? The great problem left for our solution 
is, what disposition can we make of the slaves which we 
find among us I Have we not wisdom enough to adjust 
this dan^rous question— one in which we alone lure inter- 
ested — ^without interference firom the North ?" 

'^ I suppose, David, we have to suffer for the deeds of 
former generations. The doctors of Divinity assure us 
that there is such a thing as original sin. Although we 
were not in existence at the time of the transgression of 
Eve and Adam, yet, by a mysterious connection, that sin 
has traveled down tlirough the long line of Adam's pos- 
terity to this generation, who are none the less guiltjr 
than our head and representative." 

^^ If that be so, uncle, and I am not going to enter into 
a controversy on that intricate point, all I can say is, we 
were not present to prevent it. If suffer for it we must, 
I will aim to meet it with resi^ation." 

*' I have one objection to tuis incurred responsibility, 
David, and that is, to be disgraced and punished for the 
sins of old England, the great monqpoltst^ at one time, 
of tlie African Slave Trade." 

*' That is, I confess, a peculiar hardship, uncle ; but if 
it is ordained of &te, it is folly to resist England 
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pUmted XM In this Western world^ and «t the sftme time, 
placed along side of us the Amoan, who was finaify to 
De our overthrow and ruin." 

" When I think of the controversy, David, now raging 
b^ween the North and Sonth, the African appears luone 
to be the api^e of discord. If he were ont ot the qnes- 
tion, the hannonj of the Union wonld be safe and nndis- 
torbKed. 'We bto not <M8tracted in any other respect." 

^^ That is a mortifying spectade for this great nation to 

S resent, nncle. Oar whole political machinery works 
iscordant in consequence of this Afrkan ingredient in 
our body politic." 

^^ That is trae, David, and mnst be obvious to the most 
superficial observer. Our National Oovemment is almost 
prostrated. So numerous are the factions in Oongress, so 
split up and divided are the membem of ^e Lower House, 
that a majority cannot unite in the election ot Speaker. 
Alter fifty-two ballots, no choice has been made; and 
without (me, there can be no (H^gani2ation of the House. 
What majr be the final result, no one can tell ; but even 
ff a speaker be elected, still the government is incapable 
of any definite action. It will w a mer# ineulniS upon 
the country. As to its fulfilling the ^^eat objects of its 
creation, that ^ is foreign to the h(^.' The great interests 
cf the nation must stmi^ and be neglected. I can see no 
escape*" 

^^ Is not this an extremely nnfortonats position fcnr this 
nation to be in, undo, at this critical conjuncture in the 
afbirs of tiie old world P Our divisions and distractions 
produce weakness, and weakness invites insult and 
aggression." 

^^So it seems toloe, David. The affiance between 
England and France was not only to circnmscribe and 
bumble Bussia, but extends to this hemisphere. We, too, 
must feel their chastening rod, and be bro^ht to lick 
the dust from their ploud and hat^hty feet, so soon as 
this war with Bussia can be brought to an honorable close." 
*^ The great spikit of Washingtok, uncle, if it conld 
be invok^ to look down upon our feeble and helpless 
national conditim, wonld weep over ths dtstraetiOiia aiid 
follies of l^is eonntrymen." 
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" Our government has lost its capacity for action, 
David. Anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed must follow : 
then despotism steps in to dose the scene. Thus all 
ancient republics have fallen, and can we escape ft similar 
fate?* One remarkable fact will strike the attention in 
reading the history of nations, that ubebty can be easily 
lo8t^ but never can be permanently regained.^^ 

" That makes her, uncle, so jprecious a jewel — a jewel 
that dm only be preserved by et^rrud vigilance. Why 
are not all mankind free ? How came they to be other- 
wise ? Let the response come up from ikiglmd, France — 
nay, all the nations of the earth." 

^' But one response, David, could be bear^, and th^ 
would be, We were incapable of appreciating and preserv- 
ing so great a blessing — so valuable a jewel as liberty. 
Though the confession would be derogatory to the intelli- 

fence of our race, yet it would be true. France recently 
ad it in her power to be free — ^was free — but she soon 
bowed her nect, gentle as a lamb, under the iron yoke of 
liOuis Napoleon. England has beheaded kings, but the 
work was in vain — ^in the end, monarchy was re-estab- 
lished. Home had her commonwealth — it perished ; the 
die was cast when Csesar passed the Kubicon. Pompey 
fell, and with him liberty vanished. The usurper was 
$lain in the Senate house, by Brutus, Cassius, ana others. 
His deatli, however, did not put an end to tyranny — that 
endured while Home had an existence." 

" These are historic truths, unde, ancj should impress 
upon the minds of all the weighty responsibility of main? 
taining, in their vigor and purity, our Free Institutions^ and 
transmiting them unimpaired to succeeding generations. 
Oh ! what a rich heritage has descended to us ! Shall it 
be said of those now living, they were incapable of its 
preservation? My humble aim has been to strengthen 
the bonds of the Union, to -show its immense value to 
our happiness, individually and collectively, and warn 
my countrymen of the dangers th|tt now environ it. If 
my efforts, however feeble, have had a tendency to nerve 
their arms in its defense, I shall retire satisfied to the 
sunny fields of the South, there to await, with fearful 
anxiety, the momento]is issues of the future." 
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"May Heaven's choice blessings, my dear David,'* 
rejoined the 'Squire, " rest upon thy head. Thou hast 
loumeyed with me, and participated in my p^ls. And 
here, alas I we must part." 

Now, kind reader, whoever thou art, what parting 
word must I utter ? I can but implore thee to remember 
the value of the deposit left in thy hands — ^the liberty of 
thy country. Upon thee its preservation partly depends ; 
and when years shall have rolled away, "may these States 
be one ana inseparable." May the stars that float on our 
flag, not wane or diminish, but go on to increase in num- 
ber, and shine with brighter effulgence " until the consum- 
mation of all things." 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

Condaaion. 

Not intending to publish hereafter a Eet to the pre- 
ceding work, the Author will, in conclusion, observe, that 
he has aimed to give the influence of Abolitionism on 
the slave population in the border counties, in Kentucky, 
fairly imd fully. At the same time a few slaves have 
made their escape to parts unknown, great numbers have 
been sold and transpK)rted &rther South. In this aspect, 
Abolitionism has been a curse instead of a benefit to the 
negroes. The mobism manifested by the negroes in 
Canada to the citizens of the South, is not a fiction but a 
reality, as many can testify. 

A charge has been brought against the Abolitionists, 
in the b(3y of the work, ot electing men to oflSce with a 
view of defeating the operations of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. In confirmation of that charge, the Author will 
submit the following resolution, adopted by a Convention 
held in Lake County, Ohio: 

^^Resolved — That oftr delegates are hereby instructed 
to vote for no man, for the office of District Judge, who is 
not opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law, on constitutional 
grounds, and who will not by writ of habeas corpus^ inter- 
pose the authority of Hie State against its executioa." 
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It will be remembered that George, in " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," was made the inventor of a labor-saving ma- 
chine, thereby displaying considerable genius. In pure 
deference to that high authority, the Author has endowed 
his ^^ Shan" with more sagacity and penetration than he 
has conceded to a learned professor. 

The author, in his travels in the vicinity of Oberlin, 
some years ago, derived the incidents of the " prayerful 
whipping" from sundry persons in that region of country, 
upon whose veracity he relied. It is not, th^:«fore, a 
mere fiction of his brain. 

It will be perceived that the Abolition excitement in 
the United States, is ascribed to foreign influence. Thi9 
is a serious charge and ought not to be lightly made. 
Sundry facts in the knowled^ of the author, have forced 
him, though reluctantly, to that conclusion. The dona- 
tion of $30,000 to the Oberlin College, by some one in 
England, was related to the authoi* by credible persons. 

The threats of the black British officer in Canada, 
were made to a gentleman c^ Kentucky, and the author 
has given the words as reported to him. Now take this 
donation, the threats of the negro officer, and then peruse 
the following extract taken from a speech, deliverea upon 
the floor of Congress by the Honorable Joshua B. Gid- 
dings — what does it all signify? 

*' I look forward to the day when there shall be a ser- 
vile insurrection in the South; when the black man, 
armed with British bayonets and led on by British offi- 
cersy shall assert his freedom and wage a war of extermi- 
nation against his master ; when the torch of the incen- 
diary shall light up the towns and cities of the South, and 
blot out the last vestige of Slavery. And though I may not 
mock at their calami^, nor laugh when their fear cometh, 
yet I will hail it as the dawn of a political millennium." 

Then again, the London Daily News, under date of 
Nov. 1, publishes an article specially devoted to American 
affairs. The Union is considered to be on the point of 
breaking up, the National Government is pronounced to 
be umoarkaile^ and here is the language used in respect 
to the Northern States : 

^^ They have borne more indignities than we have space 
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to tell ; so that they are now asking each other, eveii i4 
their newspapers, was not the government of England 
harmleee compared to the tyrannical government of 
dave-holdereV* 

Bat in what estimate do they hold the right of suffrage 
in England ? what think they of representative govern- 
ment ? Hear the sapient editor on that point : 

" The American nation is not truly and permianently re- 
presented by any nnmber of unscrnpnlous men who climb 
mto office on the towering passions of the multitude." 

The editor believes a war with England would dissolve 
the Union. He thus sums up his article : 

'^ These are a few of the reasons which compel us to 
agree with American citizens who say, a war with Eng- 
land would dissolve the Union. Tlie danger is that law- 
less agression from the South may compel us to declare 
war ; but, in that worst case, we stUl have confident hope 
that the prudent and virtuous secession of the Free 
States," etc. Again, *' Every one of those will assuredly 
consider a war of aggressioi — a war with the liberating 
powers of JEurcpe^^" etc. 

The author will not extend his quotations, he oom- 
mends the whole article to the careful perusal ot every 
true-hearted American. The liberating powers of Eu- 
rope / — ^France and England — in alliance strong to crush 
one nation — ay, to bring Russia to their feet. Why this 
vast combination a^inst an independent x>ower ? Is not 
Bussia entitled toiler nationality? Who can desire to 
see her prostrated? Must England and France be the 
arbiters of tlie world ? — must all other nations do obei- 
sance to them? — must they hold the balance, and make 
nations sink or rise according to their sovereign wUlf 
These are solemn questions, and deserve calm considera- 
tion. 
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